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THE 


8 O man that is not utterly unacquainted 
N with the ſtate of things among us can 
de ignorant, that in the laſt, and eſpe= 
8 cially in the preſent age, there have 
been many books publiſhed, the manifeſt deſigg 
of which was, to ſet aſide revealed religion. 
Never in any country where Chriſtianity is pro- 
feſſed, were there ſuch repeated attempts to ſub- 
vert its divine authority, carried on ſometimes 
under various diſguiſes, and at other times with- 
cout any diſguiſe at all. The moſt noted writers 
on that ſide, have been at liberty to produce their 
ſtirongeſt objections; theſe objections have been 
retailed by others: and many ſeem to take it for 
granted, that Chriſtianity hath received very ſen- 
ſible wounds by the ſeveral attacks that have been 
made, upon it, and that they have greatly hurt its 
credit, and weakened its Authority. 


i PREFACE 


But whoſoever will be at the pains impartially 
to examine thoſe of the De:fiical Hriters that have 
| hitherto appeared among us, and to compare them 
with the anſwers which have been made to them, 
will find, that upon a nearer view they are far from 
being fo formidable as fome have been apt to ap- 
prehend And fince there are few that have leiſure 
or patience for a particular enquiry into the ſeveral 
writings which have appeared in this controverſy; 
ſome judicious perſons, who with well tothe intereſt 
of our common Chriſtianity, have been of opinion, 
that it might be of real ſervice to give a ſummary 
view of the moſt noted books that have been pub- 
liſhed againtt revealed religion for above a century 
paſt, together with proper obſervations upon them. 
From tuch a vie w, the reader might be enabled to 
form fome notion of the ſeveral turns this contro- 
verſy hath taken, how often the enemies of re- 
vealed religion have thought . to change 
their eds as of attack, the different diſguiſes and 
appearances they hare put on, and the feveral 
ſchemes they have formed, all directed to one 
main end, <12. to ſet aſide revelation, and to ſub- 
ſtitute mere natural religion, or, which ſeems to 
have been the intention of ſome of tnem, no reli- 
gion at all in its room. 
PD pon ſuch a compariſon between thoſe that have 
attacked Chriſtianity, and thoſe that have written in 
defence of it, it would appear, that if it be really true, 
that deiſm and infidelity have made a great progreſs. 
among us, it mult have been owing to ſomething 
elſe than the force of reaſon and argument ; that 
the Chriſtian religion is in no danger from a free 
22 impartial — and that the molt plaufible 
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objeftions which have been brou oht againſt it, 

though advanced with great confidence, and fre- 
quently repeated, have been fairly and ſolidly con- 
futed. Such a view would make it manifeſt, that 
the enemies of Chriſtianity have not generally be- 
haved as became fair adverſaries, but have rather 
acted, as if they judged any arts lawful by which 
they thought - Sel might gain their 8 And 
yet notwithſtanding their utmoſt efforts for above 
a century paſt, they have really been able to ſay 
but little againſt the Chriſtian religion, conſidered 
in its original purity, as delivered by Chriſt and 
is apoſtles, or to invalidate the ſolid eridences by 

which it is atteſted and confirmed. 

For theſe reaſons it hath been judged, that a 
ſhort and comprehenſive view of the principal 
Deiſlical Writers of the laſt and preſent age, might 
be of great uſe. And as the courie of my ſtudies 
hath led me to be convertant in ſereral of thoſe 
_ vrritings which have been publiſhed on both ſides 
in this i important controver iy it was urged upon me, 
by ſome perſons for whom 1 have a great regard, 
to undertake this work. There was one great ob- 


3 jection which hindered me for ſome time from at- 


tempting it, and which ſtill appeareth to me to be 
of no ſmall weight, and that is, that as according 
to the plan that was formed, it would be neceſſary 
to give an account of the anſwers publiſhed to the 
books I ſhould have occaſion to mention, this 
would oblige me to take notice of tome of my 
own. Iam ſenſible how difficult it is for an au- 
| thor to ſpeak of his ovn performances in ſuch a 
manner as not to intrench upon the rules of de- 
gcency. If he gives a favourable character of e 
a 2 | this 
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this will be intrepreted as a proof of his vanity, 
any appearance of which is uſually turned to his 
diſadvantage. And on the other hand, if he ſhould 
make no mention of his own books at all, where 
the nature of the deſign in which he is engaged 
makes it proper for him to mention them, this 
might perhaps be cenſured'as a falſe and affected 
modeſty. It is no eaſy matter to keep clear of 
theſe extremes, and for this reaſon it would have 
been a particular pleaſure to me to have ſeen this 
work undertaken by another hand; but as this 
| hath not been done, I have choſen rather to at- 
tempt it myſelf, than that a work, which I cannot 
but think might be of real ſervice, ſhould be neg- 
lected. It cannot be expected, that a diſtin no- 

tice ſhould be taken of all the writers that have ap- 
peared among us againſt revealed religion for chis 
century paſt. This, if it could be executed, would 
take too large a compaſs, and be of no great uſe. A 

view of the principal of them, or, at leaſt, of thoſe, 


who have made the greateſt noiſe, may be ſufficient. | 


And the deſign is not to give an hiſtorical account 
of the authors, or of their perſonal characters, but 
to give ſome idea of their writings, which alone 
we have properly to do with. 
The method propoſed, and for the moſt part 

purſued, is this: The ſeveral writers are mentioned 

in the order of time in which they appeared. Some 
account is given of their writings, and of the ſe- 
veral ſchemes they have advanced, as far as the 
cauſe of revelation i is concerned. And great care 
has been taken to make a fair repreſentation of 
them, according to the beſt judgment I could 
form of their denen Some obſervations are add- 


ed, 


* 
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ed, which may help to lead the reader into a juſt 
notion of thoſe writings, and to detect and obviate 
the ill tendency of them. There is alſo an ac- 
count ſubjoined of the anſwers that were publiſh- 
ed, not all of them, but ſome of the moſt remark- 
able, or ſuch as have come under the author's ſpe- 
cial notice. And very probably fome have been 
omitted, which might well deſerve to be particu- 
larly mentioned. 
This may ſuffice to give a general idea of the 
following work; at the end of which there are 
ſome reflections ſubjoined, which ſeem naturally 
to ariſe upon ſuch a view as is here given. Ob- 
ſervations are made on the conduct of the Deiſts 


in the management of the argument. And the 


whole concludes with a brief repreſentation of the 
_ evidences for the Chriſtian religion, and its excel- 
lent nature and tendency. Cn, 
What has been now laid before the reader, is 
taken from the Preface to the firſt edition: and it 
gives a juſt account of the original nature and de- 
ſign of this work, which was at firſt intended only 
to make up one volume. But not long after the 
publication of it, I was put in mind of a confider- 
able omiſſion I had been guilty of in making no 
mention of Mr. Hume, who was looked upon to 
be one of the molt ſubtle writers that had of late 
| appeared againſt Chriſtianity. About the ſame _ 
time was publiſhed a pompous edition of the 
works of the late Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke, in 
five volumes 4to, the three laſt of which ſeemed 90 
to be principally intended againſt revealed, and 
even againſt ſome important principles of what is 
uſually called natural religion. Some perſons, for 


whole 


vi FARMS FA CE. 
whoſe judgment and friendſhip I have a great re- 
gard, were of opinion, that to complete the deſign 
which was propoſed in publiſhing the Ve of the 
Deiſtical Mriters, it was neceſſary to take a di- 
ſtinct notice of the writings of Mr. Hume and Lord 
Bolingbroke : and that in that cafe it might be of 
uſe to make more large and particular obſerva- 
tions upon them, than could properly be done 
where a number of writers came under conſidera- 
tion. This produced a ſecond volume, which, 
though it had the ſame title with the former, VS. 4 
View of the Deiſtical Writers, yet differed from it in 
this, that it did not contain ſtrictures and obſervations 
upon a variety of authors, but a large and particular 
conſideration of · the only two there examined, vis. 
Mr. Hume and the late Lord Bolingbroke, eſpeci- 
ally the latter. And this was judged neceſſary, 
conſidering his Lordſhip s high reputation as a wri- 
ter; and that there is ſcarce any of the objections 
againſt Chriſtianity which he hath not repeated 
and urged in one part or other of his works, and 


dat with a peculiar confidence, and with all the 
ſtrength of reaſon and vivacity of imagination he 


was maſter of. And as I then thought I had finiſh- 
ed the deſign, that volume ended with an Addreſs 


10 Deiſts and profeſſed Chriſtians, which appeared 


to me to be a proper concluſion of the whole. 


But after the ſecond volume was publiſhed, ſome _ 
letters were ſent me relating both to that and the 
former volume, which put me upon reconſidering 
ſome things in them, and making farther addi- 


tions and illuſtrations, which I thought might be 
of advantage to the main deſign. Theſe were 


thrown into a eme, which made up a third 
volume, 


TZKEA2ACE-. wi. 
volume, and was publiſhed ſeparately for the uſe 
of thoſe who had purchaſed the two former. 

I am now called upon to publiſh a new edition 
of the whole in a ſmaller letter, which reduces the 
work to 7wo volumes. The chief difference be- 
tween this and the former edition in three volumes 
bs this: that the Supplement, which before made a 
diſtin& volume, is now taken into the body of the 
work : the ſeveral additions and illuſtrations are 
inſerted in the places to which they reſpeCtively be- 
long: and all that related to one author is laid to- 
gether in a continued ſeries. To render that part of 
the work which relates to Lord Bolingbroke more 


complete, there are ſubjoined to it, the Reflections 


on the late Lord Bolingbroke's Letters on the 5 tudy 
and Uſe of Hiſtory, which were republiſhed in the 
Supplement, with conſiderable additions and im- 
provements, though without the political part. 
The General Reflections on the Deiſtical Writers, 
together with the Summary of the Evidences for 
Chriſtianity, were originally placed at the end of 
the firſt volume, then intended to be the only one. 
But now that the whole is publiſhed together in 
7wo volumes, it is judged they will come more na- 
turally in the ſecond volume of this edition; where 
alſo is placed the Addreſs to the Deiſts and Pro 
feſſed Chriſtians, which properly concludes the 
work; and the Reflections on the preſent State of 
9 pings i in theſe Nations are added by way of Appen- 
dix. It gives me ſome concern that this work is 
become ſo much larger than was at firſt intended, 

which I am afraid will prove a diſadvantage to it, 
and diſguſt or diſcourage ſome readers. But [ 
hope fayourable allowances will be made, conſi- 
dering 
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dering the extent of the deſign, and the variety of 


matters here treated of. I believe it will appear, 
that there are few objections which have been ad- 
vanced in this controverſy, but what are taken 
notice of in the following work, and either ſuffi- 


ciently obviated, or references are made to books 


where fuller anſwers are to be found. 

May Gov in his holy providence follow what is 
now publiſhed with his blefling, that it may prove 
of real ſervice to the important intereſts of religion 
among us, to promote which, as far as my ability 


reaches, I ſhall ever account the oreateſt happineſs 


of my life. And it ſhould be the matter of our ear- 
neſt prayers to Go, that all thoſe who value them 
{elves upon the honourable name and privileges of 


Chriſtians, may, join in united efforts to ſupport ſo 


glorious a cauſe, in which the preſervation and ad- 
vancement of true religion and virtue, the peace 
and good order of ſociety, and the preſent and 


eternal happinels of individuals are ſo "OT con- 
Serge. 


have nothing fanker to add, 1 that in this 
as well as the former editions, the whole is con- 
ducted in a ſeries of letters, which were written 


to my moſt worthy and much eſteemed friend, 

the Reverend Dr. Thomas Wilſon, rector of Wal- 
 brockh, and prebendary of We gminſter, in che form 
in which they now appear. 
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In ſeveral Lerrrxs to a F RIEND, 


LETTER: | 

Some account of thoſe that firſt took upon them the name 
of Deiſts. Lord Herbert of Cherbury, one of the moſt 
eminent deiſtical writers that appeared in England in 
the laſt age. His attempt to form Deiſm into a Syſtem. 


Obſervations upon his ſcheme, and upon the five prin- 
ciples in which be makes all religion to conſiſt. It is 


 ſhewn that the knowlege of them was very imperfect and 


defective in the Fas; world; and that a revelation, 
from God for clearing and confirming thoſe important 
 Principees 9 900 be 7 "Hare aeg 


Dear Sir, 


WA NOW enter upon {the taſle you have enjoined me, 
the giving ſome account of the principal Deiſtical 
"> y Writers that have appeared among us for above a 
century paſt, The reaſons given by you, and 
other judicious friends, have convinced me the t 
ſach a work might be of uſe, if oroperlzaexecuted ; we only 
differed as to the fitneſs of the perſon that was to execute it, 
My objectigns have been over- ruled; I muſt therefore ſet 
about it as well as I can: and if I were ſure that others would 
look upon this attempt with the ſame favourable eye, that 
your candour and friendſhip for me will incline * to do, 1. 
ſhould be in no great pain aboyt the ſucceſs of it. | 
Vor. I. | 8 „% On 


q - 


2 A View of the Ds rie AL Writers, Let. t. 
The name of Deiſts, as applied to thoſe who are no friends to 
revealed religion, is ſaid. to. have. been firſt aſſumed about the 
middle of the ſixteenth century, by ſome gentlemen in France 
and Italy, who, were willing to cover their oppoſition to the 
Chriſtian revelation by a more honoufable name than that of 
Atheiſts. One of the firſt authors, as far as I can find, that 
makes expreſs mention of them, is Viret, a divine of great 
eminence among the firſt Reformers, who in the epiſtle dedica- 
tory prefixed to the ſecond tome of his Inſtruction Chretienne, 
which was publiſhed in 1563, ſpeaks of ſome perſons in that 
time who called themſelves by a new name, that of Deiſts. 
Theſe, he tells us, profeſſed to believe a God, but ſhewed no 
regard to Jeſus Chriſt, and conſidered the doctrine of the 
apoſtles and evangeliſts as fables and dreams. He adds, that 
they laughed at all religion, notwithſtanding they conformed = 
themſelves, with regard to the outward appearance, to the re- 
gion of thoſe with whom they were obliged to live, or whom 
they were defirous of pleaſing, or whom they feared. Some 
of them, as he obſerves, profeſſed to believe the immortality of 
the ſoul; others were of the Epictirean opinion in this point, as 
well as about the providence of God with reſpect to mankind, 
as if he did not concern himſelf in the government of human 
affairs. He adds, that many among them ſet up for learning 
and philoſophy, and were looked upon to be perſons of an 


acute and ſubtil genius; and that, not content to periſh alone 


this they all agree, 


in their error, they took pains to ſpread the poiſon, and to in- 
fect and corrupt others, by their impious diſcourſes, and bad 
. JJ — 

I leave it to yon to judge, how far the account this learned 
author gives of the perſons that in his time called themſelves 
Deiſts, is applicable to thoſe among us who take upon them the 
ſame title, and which they ſeem to prefer to that of Chriſtians, 
by which the diſciples of Jeſus have hitherto thought it their 

glory to be diſtinguiſhed. That which properly characterizes 
theſe Deiſts is, that they reject all revealed religion, and diſcard 
all pretences to it, as owing to impoſture or enthuſiaſm. In 
agd in profeſſing a regard for natural reli- 

gion, though they Abr from being agreed in their notions of 
it. They are claſſed by fome of their own writers into two 
forts, mortal and immortal Deiſts b. The latter acknowlege a 
future ſtate, the former deny it, or at leaſt repreſent it as a very 


_ ® See Bayle's dictionary, article Viret, o Oracles of 
kreaſon, p. 99. on Fans 2 = 


e And . theſe are, _ Laps among them” 
ſelves, repeſented under a very diſadvantageous character, and 
as little better than Atheiſts, they are, it is to be feared, the 
more numerous of the two. And indeed ſome of their moſt 
eminent modern writers feem to be very eaſy about theſe diffe- 
rences, With them all are true Deiſts who oppoſe revelation, 
. Whether they own future rewards or puniſhments or not. And 
they {peak with great regard of thoſe diſintereſted Deiſts, who 
_ profeſs to purſue virtue for its own lake, without regard to fu- 
ture retributions e. 
In giving an account of the deillical writers that have appeared i 
in theſe nations (for I ſhall not meddle with thoſe of a forei 
growth), I ſhall go back to the former part of the laſt century: 
and the firſt I ſhall mention, and who deſerves a particular no- 
tice, is that learned nobleman, Lord Edward Herbert, Baron 
of Cherbury. He may be juſtly regarded as the moſt eminent 
of the deiſtical writers, and in ſeveral reſpects ſuperior to thoſe 
that ſucceed him. He may be alſo conſidered as the firſt re- 
markable Deiſt in order of time, that appeared among us as a 
writer in the laſt century. For the firſt edition of his book de 
Veritate was in 1624, when it was publiſhed at Paris. It was 
afterwards publiſhed at London, as was alſo his book de Cauſes 
errorum, to which is ſubjoined his treatiſe ds Religione Laici. 
Some years after this, and when the author was dead, his cele- 
brated work de Religione Gentilium was publiſhed at Amſterdam, = 
in 1663, in quarto, and it was afterwards reprinted there in 
1700, octavo, which is the edition I make uſe of; and an Lug 
ib tranſlation of it was publiſhed at London in 1705. 
His lordſhip ſeems to have been one of the firſt that formed 
Deiſm into a Syſtem, and aſſerted the ſufficiency, unverſality, 
and abſolute perfection of natural religion, with a view to diſcard 
all extraordinary revelation as uſeleſs and needleſs. He ſeems 
_ to aſſume to himlelt the glory of having accompliſhed it with 
great labour, and a diligent inſpection into all religions; and 
applauds himſelf for it, as happier than any Archimedes d. This 


univerſal religion he reduceth to five articles, which he fre- 
quently mentioneth in all his works. 1. That there is one 


ſupreme God. 2. That he is chicfly to be worſhipped. 3. 
That piety and virtue is the principal part of his worſhip. : 4. 


That we mult repent of our ſins; and if we do fo, God wil! 


PRO them. 3 =S hat there are rewards for good men, and 


. See Cluittizniey. as vel as the Creation p. 332, 333. od 37-8 
1 De Relig, Gent. cap. 15. init. 
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. puniſhments for bad men, in a future ſtate; or, as he ſome- 
times expreſſeth it, both here and hereafter. "Theſe he repre- 
ſents as common notices inſcribed by God on the minds of all 
men, and undertakes to ſhew that they were univerſally acknow- 
leged in all nations, ages, and religions. This is particularly 
the deſign of his book de Religione Gentilium ; though it is but 
comparatively a {mall part of that work which tendeth directly 
to prove that theſe articles ufttiverſally obtained: the far. greater 
part of it is taken up with an account of the heathen religion 
_andceremonies, which he hath performed with an abundance 
of learning, and hath intermixed many foftening apologies for 
the pagan ſuperſtition and idolatry; 
As he repreſents theſe five articles as abſolutely neceſſary, the 
 fivepillars, as he calls them, on which all religion is built; fo 
he endeavours to ſhew that they alone are ſufficient, and that 
nothing can be added to them, which can tend to render any 
man more virtuous, or a better man. But then he ſubjoins this 
limitation, provided theſe articles be well explained in their 
e full latitude ©,” This univerſal religion which all men agree 
in, his Lordſhip repreſents to be the only religion of which there 
can be any certainty, and he endeavours to ſhew the great ad- 
 vantages that would ariſe from men's embracing this religion, 
and this only. One of the reaſons he offers to recommend it is 
this, that this catholic or univerſal religion anſwers the ultimate 
; deſign of the holy {criptures. „ Sacrarum literarum fini ultimo 


intentionigue quadrat.“ He adds, That * all the doctrines 


there taught aim at the eftabliſhment of theſe five catholic 


articles, as we have often hinted; there is no ſacrament, rite 5 


* or ceremony there enjoined, but what aims, or ſeems to aim, . 
** at the eſtabliſhment of theſe five articles. See his reaſons 
at the end of his Religio Laici. = 
One would be apt to think by what this ved writer here 
offers, that he muſt have a very favourable opinion of Chriſti- 
anity as contained in the holy {criptures ; ſince he repreſents 
it as the great deſign of all its doctrines, and even of the rites 
and ſacraments there injoined, to eſtabliſh thoſe great principles 
in which he makes religion properly to conſiſt, Accordingly . 
he expreſsly declares in the above-mentioned treatiſe, that it 
was far from his intention to do harm to the beft religion, as 
he there calls Chriſtianity, « or the true faith, Wot rather to 
eſtabliſh both f. e ; 2 


= Appendix to Relig Lai Qs. 3. s Relig. Laici, p. 28. 
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But I am ſorry that I am obliged to ſay, that notwithſtanding 
theſe fair profeſſions, his Lordſhip on all occaſions inſinuateth 
prejudices againſt all revealed religion, as abſolutely uncertain, 


and of little or no uſe. He inveigheth promiſcuouſly, as many 


others have done ſince, againſt all pretences to revelation, with- 
out making a diſtinction between the falſe and the true. He 
often ſpeaks to the diſadvantage of particular religion, which is 
a name he beſtoweth upon the Chriſtian religion, and any reve- 
lation that is not actually known and promulgated to the whole 
world. And he repreſenteth it as containing doctrines, which 
diſguſt ſome men againſt all religion, and therefore is for recom - 
mending what he calls the univerſal religion, as the beſt way to 


prevent men's having no religion at all. And particularly he 


inſinuates, that the Chriſtian religion granteth pardon on too 


eaſy terms, and derogateth from the obligations to virtue s. A 


refleftion which is manifeſtly owing to a miſapprehenſion or miſ- 
repreſentation of the doctrine of Chriſtianity on this head. So 


| he elſewhere ſuppoſeth, that the faith there required is no more 


than a bare aſſent to the doctrines there taught, though nothing 


is capable of a clearer proof, than that the faith on which ſo 
great a ſtreſs is laid in the goſpel covenant, is to be underſtood 
of a vital operative principle, which purifieth the heart, and is 
productive of good works; and that the neceſſity of true holi- 


neſs and virtue is there ſtrongly inculcated. The charge he ad- 


vanceth againſt Chriſtianity might be more juſtly retorted upon 


bimſelf, who though he meutions it to the praiſe of his univer- 


fal religion, that it giveth no licence to fin, but bindeth men 
| ſtrictly to the ſeverity of virtue; yet to ſhew what reaſon ſinners 
have to hope for pardon, offereth ſeveral pleas and excuſes that 
tend to extenuate the guilt of fin. Particularly he urgeth, that 
meg's fins are not for the moſt part committed out of enmity 
againſt God, or to caſt diſhonour upon him, but with a view 
to their own particular advantage or pleaſure, and are choſen 
by them under the appearance of ſome good h. And in his book 
de Veritate he declares, that thoſe are not lightly to be con- 
demned, who are carried to ſin by their particular bodily con- 
Ritution ; and he inſtances particularly in the rage of luſt and 
anger; no more than a dropſical perſon is to be blamed for 
his Wang, . e thirſt, or a lethargic perſon for his lazineſs and 
adds indeed, that he docs not {et up as an apo- 


inactivity. 


5 See the appendix to hs Relig. Laici, Qu. 6 „pe Relig. 
Gentil. p. 268. Dr. Tindal talks in the ſame ſtrain. Chriſt. as old 


as the Creat. p. 32. ed. 8vo. 
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logiſt for wicked men, but yet that we ought to paſs a mild 
cenſure upon thoſe who are carried to fin by a corporal and al- 
moſt neceflary propenſity to vice. MNeque tamen me hic conſce- 
leruti cujuſvis patronum fiſte ; fed in id folummodo contendo, ut 
mitiori ſentent ia de its ſtatuamus, qui corporea, brutal, & tan- 
tum non neceſſaria pᷣroßenſicne in peccata prolabuntur. This a po- 
logy may be carried very far, ſo as to open a wide door to licen- 
tiouſueſs, and would ſoon introduce a very looſe morality. 

But not to inſiſt upon this, I would obſerve that the principal 
deſigu of his treatiſe de Religione Laici ſeems to be to ſhew, that 
the people can never attain to any ſatisfaction as to the truth 

and certaintyof any particular revelation, and therefore muſt reſt 
in the five articles agreed to by all religions. This particularly 
is the intention of his fourth and fifth queries in the appendix 
do that treatiſe In his fourth query he ſuppoſes, that the things 
which are added to thoſe common principles from the doctrines 
of faith are uncertain in their original; and that though God be 
true, the Laics can never be certain that what is pretended to 
be a revelation from God is indeed a true revelation from God. 
In his fifth query he urgeth, that ſuppoſing the originals to be 
true, yet they are uncertain in their explications. To this pur- 
poſe he takes notice of the multiplicity of ſects among Chriſ- 
tians; and that the Laics can never be ſufficiently ſure of the 
meaning of the revelation concerning which there are ſo many 
controverſies; that in order to arrive at any certainty in theſe 
matters, it would be neceſſary either to learn all languages, to 
read all the celebrated wr iters, and to conſult all thoſe Daw. 5 
men that have nit written; a method which is manifeſtly ab- 
ſurd and impracticable ; or elſe to have recourſe to a ſupreme | 
Judge of controverſies appointed by common conſent. 
It is an obtervation that will undoubtedly occur to you on this 
occaſion, that his Lordſhip here maketh uſe preciſely of the 
ſame way of talking, to ſhew that the Laics can have no cer - 
tainty about any revelation at all, which the writers of the Ro- 
miſh Church have frequently urged to ſhew the neceſſity the 
people are under to rely intirely upon the authority of the 
Church or Pope, becauſe of the difficulties or the impoſſibility 
of their coming to any certainty in the way of examination or 
private judgment. But if the Laity cannot be certain of revealed 
religion, becauſe of the controverſies that have been raiſed about 
the articles of it, for the ſame reaſon it may be ſaid, that they 
can arrive at no certainty with reſpect to his Lordſhip! s catholic 
univerfal religion: for though he repr eſenteth men as univerſally 
1zreed in the five articles, in whi ch he makes that religion ta 
confilt, 
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conſiſt, it is undeniable that there have been great controverſies 
about them; and that the modern Deiſts, as well as ancient 


Philoſophers, aredivided in their ſentiments i in relation to them, 
eſpecially when explained, as he requireth they ſhould be, in 


their full latitude. He ought not therefore to make a thing's 


being controverted to be a proof of its uncertainty, and that 
men can come to no ſatisfaction about it; a principle which he 
and other Deiſts often inſiſt upon, but which manifeſtly leads 
to univerſal ſcepticiſm. But this is not the only inſtance, in 
which arguments have been brought againſt Chriſtianity, that 
in their conſequences tend to * all religion, and all evi- 
dence and certainty-of reaſon. - 

From this general view of Lord Herbert's Scheme, it ſuffi 


ciently appears that his deſign was to overturn all revealed, or, 
adãs he calls it, particular religion, and to eſtabliſh that natural 


and univerſal religion, the clearneſs and perfection of which he 


ſo much extols, in its room, as that which alone ought to be 


acknowleged and embraced as true and divine, 


1 ſhall now freely lay before you ſome obſervations that have 


occurred to me in conſidering the ſcheme of this noble author. 
One is this, that he hath carried his account of natural reli- 
gion much farther than ſome others of the Deiſts have done, 


It were to be wiſhed, that all that glory in this character would 
agree with this noble Lord in a hearty reception of thoſe articles, 


_ which herepreſenteth as ſo eſſentially neceſſary, and of ſuch vaſt 
importance, Theſe he would have to be explained in their full 


extent, and that except they be properly explained they are not 
ſufficient; and thus explained they include che belief not only of 55 
the exiſtence, but the attributes of God; of ſome of which in 
his book de Veritate he gives a good account, and of his provi- 


dence and moral government. He aſſerts, that God is to be 


worſhipped, and that this worſhip includeth our offering up to 


him our prayers and thankſgivings i; that piety and virtue are 


_ abſolutely neceſſary to our acceptance with God: and he parti - 
cularly urgeth the neceſlity of obſerving the ten commandments : 


that we are obliged to repent of our ſins in order to our obtain- 
ing forgiveneſs, and that this repentance includeth both a ſor- 
row for our ſins, and a turning from them to the right way. 
He alſo infiſteth upon the belief of the immortality of the Soul, 
and a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments, in which God 
will recompenſe men according to their actions, and even accord- 


ing to their thoughts. Theſe ings he ſuppaſeth to Je com- 


i D: Veritate, pi 271, 272, 8 De enen Gentil. = 283. 
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8 A View of the Dis rio Writers, Let. 1. 
mon notices, ſo clear that he can ſcarce be accounted a reaſon- 
able creature who denieth them. Aud yet I am afraid, if all 
theſe things are to be looked upon as neceſſary, many that call 
themſelves Deiſts will be as loth to admit his Lordſhip's natural 
and catholic religion, as Chriſtianity itſelf. There is reaſon to 
apprehend, that ſame of their ſtrongeſt prejudices againſt Chriſ- 
tlanity ariſe from its ſetting thoſe principles in too clear a light, 
and inforcing them in too ſtrong a manner. It is true, that 
when they are for putting a fair gloſs upon Deiſm, and aſſerting 
the ſufficiency and perfection of natural religion abſtracted from 
all revelation, they are willing to have it thought that their re- 
ligion includeth the belief of thoſe important articles. They 
are then obliged to have recourſe to his Lordſhip's ſyſtem, and 
the arms he hath furniſhed them with; but at other times they 
make it plainly appear that they are far from being fixed in theſe 
principles. His Lordſhip declares, that it is neceſſary theſe ar- 
ticles ſhould be well explained. And indeed they are expreſſed 
in very general and indefinite terms. But there is no great like- - 
lihood of their agreeing in the explications of them. It is a 
thing well known, that many who have made no ſmall figure 
among our modern Deiſts, have denied ſome of his Lordſhip's 
five articles, at leaſt taken in the extent in which he ſeems will- 


ing to underſtand them. God's moral government and parti- 


cular providence; his worſhip, eſpecially as it includes prayer 
and praiſe; man's free agency, the immortality of the Soul, 
and a future ſtate of retributions, have made no part of their 
creed. Some of them have been far from pleading for that 
ſtrictneſs of virtue, which his Lordſhip tells us natural religion 
obliges men to; and inſtead of urging the neceſlity of repentance, 
have, after Spingſa, repreſented it as a mean, an unreaſonable, 
and wretched thing l. And the rewards and puniſhments of a 
future ſtate have been exploded under the notion of bribes and 
_ terrors, a regard to which argueth a ſordid and mercenary tem- 
per of ſoul, inconſiſtent with a true and generous virtue. 
Another reflection that it is proper to make on Lord Herbert's 


Scheme is this: that theſe five principles, in which he makes 


his univerſal religion to conſiſt, were not ſo very clear and well 
known to all mankind, as to make an external revelation need- 
leſs or uſeleſs. His Lordſhip indeed ſuppoſeth them to be com- 
mon notices inſcribed by a divine hand in the minds of men: 


I Peœnitentia virtus non eſt, five ex ratione non oritur : quem 
facti pœnitet bis miſer ſeu impotens eſt. Spin, Eth. Pt. 4. Prop. 


34. 
b E 
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and accordingly he ſets himſelf to prove, with a great ſhew of 
learning in his book de Religione Gentilium, that theſe principles 
were univerſally believed and acknowleged by the people in all 
ages, countries,' and religions. But any man that carefully exa- 
mines his book will find, that all that he really proves is no more 
than this; that there were ſome im perfect veſtiges of theſe im- 
portant truths preſerved among the Gentiles, and that the know- 
lege of them was never abſolutely and totally extinguiſhed, 
which will be eaſily allowed. But he has not proved, that the 
people, or even all thoſe that paſſed for wiſe and learned, had 
a diſtin knowlege and aſſurance of thoſe principles, eſpeci- 
ally if taken in their juſt extent. The teſtimonies he hath pro- 
duced by no means prove ſuch an univerſal agreement: what 
he ſeemeth principally to rely upon is the reaſonableneſs and 
evidence of the principles themſelves, wich he ſuppoſeth to 
be ſo plain, that no ratioval man can be ignorant of them. 
Thus he declares, that he would ſooner doubt whether the 
beams of the ſun ſhone upon thoſe regions, than ſuppoſe that 
the knowlege of God, the evidences of whoſe exiſtence and 
perfections are ſo obvious from his works, did not enlighten 
their minds”. And he cannot be perſuaded, that any of them 
worſhipped the ſun as the chief Deity, becauſe of the incredible 
abſurdity of ſuch a practice, which he well expoſes n. But 
When we are enquiring what men do in fact believe and prac- 
tiſe, we are not to judge of it from what we apprehend it is 
reaſonable for them to believe and practiſſe. 
If this were a proper place to take a diſtin view of the proofs 
he hath offered, in relation to his famous five articles, it would 
be no hard matter to ſhew, that according to his own repre- 
ſentation of the caſe, they were not ſo univerſally acknowleged 
and clearly known among the Gentiles, as to make a farther reve- 
lation and inforcement of them to be of no uſe or advantage. 
This might be particularly ſhewn with regard to the firſt and 
ſecond of theſe articles, viz, That there is one ſupreme God, 
and that this God is to be worſhipped; which are principles 
of the greateſt importance, and which lie at the foundation of 
All the reſt. Notwithſtanding the pains he hath taken to excuſe 
and palliate the pagan ſuperſtition and idolatry, and to prove 
that they worſhipped the one true God, the ſame that we adore, 
under various names, and by various attributes; yet he owns, 
that what were at firſt only different names, came in proceſs of 
time, as ſuperſtition increaſed, to be regarded and worſhipped 


n De Relig. Gentil. p. 225. u bid. P: 27, 247- 
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as different gods. It is plain, from expreſs and formal paſſages, 
produced by him from ancient writers, that ſome nations wor- 
ſhipped no other Deities but the ſun, moon, and ſtars. When 
in the third chapter of his book de Relig. Gentil. he mentions 
the names of the Deity which were in os among the Hebrews, 
and ſhews that thoſe names and titles were alſo uſed among the 
Gentiles; he owneth that the Hebrews appropriated theſe names 
and titles to the One ſupreme God, ſuperior to the ſun, but that 
the Gentiles underſtood by them no other than the ſun itſelf. 
He thinks it indeed probable that the worſhip they rendered to 
the ſun was ſymbolical, and that they intended to worſhip God 
by the ſun as his moſt glorious ſenſible image; and ſometimes 
he is very poſitive that they did ſo; and that they rendered no 
Proper worſhip to any but the ſupreme God. But at other times 
he ipeaks very doubtfully about it, and pretends not poſitively 
to aſſert it, but leaves the reader to his own judgment in this 
matter . And elſewhere he acknowleges, that the people per- 
haps did nor ſufficiently underſtand this ſymbolical worſhip. 
Fymbolicum illum cultym haud ſatis forſan intellexit P. It is 
indeed a little ſtrange, that if the notion and belief of one only 
jupreme God univerſally obtained among the Gentiles, none but 
the Hebrews ſhould have made the acknowlegement of the One 
ſupreme God, the Maker and Lord of the Univerſe, the funda- 
mental article of their religion; and that in the laws of other 
ſtates, particularly among the learned and polite nations of Greece 
and Rome, Polytheiſm was eſtabliſhed, and the public worſhip 
was directed to be offered to a multiplicity of Deities. Many of 


the Heathens, by his own acknowlegement, thought that the 


God they were to worſhip ſhonld be viſible, and looked upon 
_ It to be incongruous, that he who demanded worſhip from all 
_ ſhonld hide himſelf from his worſhippers 2. And though it 

Was a notion which generally obtained among them, that ſome 
kind of external worſhip was'neceſſary to be rendered to their 
Deities, yet as to the manner of their worſhip he doth not deny 
that ſome of the Heathen rites were ridiculons, others abſurd 


and even impious. To which it may be added, that ſome of 
their wiſeſt men acknowleged, that they were ignorant of the _ 


proper manner in which God is to be worſhipped, except he 
himſelt, or ſome perſon ſent by him, ſhould pleaſe to reveal it. 
There is a remarkable paſſage in Plato's ſecond Alcibiad, which 
hath been often quoted. Socrates meeting Alcibiades, who was 


9 Relig. Gentil, p. 25. 310. ®Þ Ibid. p. 293. 4 Ibid, 
. = going 
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going to the temple to pray, proves to him that he knew not 
bow to perform that duty aright, and that therefore it was not 


ſafe for him to do it; but that he ſhould wait for a divine In- 


ſtructor to teach him how to behave both towards the gods and 


men; and that it was neceſſary that God ſhould ſcatter the dark- 
neſs which covered his ſoul, that he mignt be put in a condi- 
tion te diſcern good and evil. To the ſame purpoſe, Iambli- 
chus in Vita Pythag. cap. 28. ſpeaking of the principles of di- 


vine worſhip faith, © It is maniteſt that thoſe things are to be 


„% done which are pleaſing to God, but what they are it is not 
* eaſy to know, except a man were taught them by God him- 
ſelf, or by ſome perſon that had received them from God, or 
% obtained the knowtege of them by ſome divine means. 

The third article mentioned by 'his Lordſhip as univerſally 
agreed on is, that piety and virtue is the principal part of God's 
wor ſhip, But not to urge that the proof he brings of an uni- 
verſal agreement in this principle ſeems to be very defective, this 


* 


c 


article would be of .no great uſe, except men were alſo gene- 
rally agreed as to the nature and extent of true piety and virtue. 


And it can ſcarce be reaſonably denied, that a revelation from 
God pointing oat our way to us, and containing a clear ſigni- 


fication of the divine will, with regard to the particulars of the 
duty required of us, would be of great ule. Lord Herbert 
himſelf, after having mentioned {ome virtues which were ho- 
noured among the Pagans, acknowlegeth, that beſides theſe 
there were many other things looked upon to be neceſſary to 
true piety, eſpecially thoſe things which ſhewed a devout or 


grateful temper towards the gods, and the obſervation of the 


public rites and ceremonies of religion?; which is in other 


words to ſay, that the joining in ſuperſtitious and idolatrous 
worſhip, for ſuch the eſtabliſhed public worſhip was, made up 


| a neceſlary part of the heathen piety and virtue, and was counted 5 


a principal ingredient in a good man's character. 


As to the fourth article, that men muſt repent of their Sos, 
and that if they do fo God will pardon them, it might eaſily 
be ſhewn that the Gentiles were far from being agreed what are 
to be accounted ſins; ſince ſome ſins and vices of a very enor- 
mous kind were not only practiſed and pleaded for by ſome of 


their philoſophers, but permitted and countenanced by the 
public laws, nor were they agreed what is included in a true 


repentance. His Lordſhip himſelf acknowlegeth, that the 
Antients ſeldom uſed the word repentance in the ſenſe in which 


"1 De Relig. Gentil p. 250. 
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we take it * And that t they did not look upon it to be an 
atonement for all crimes, but for thoſe of a leſs heinous nature; 
and that they generally looked upon other things to be alſo ne- 
ceſſary, and laid the principal ſtreſs upon luſtrations, and the 
rites of their religion, for purifying and abſolving them from 
guilt. And any one who duly conſiders, that the diſpenſing of 
pardon is an act of the divine prerogative, the exerciſe of which 
depends upon what ſeemeth moſt fit to his ſupreme governing 


wiſdom, cannot but be ſenſible that it muſt needs be a great 


advantage to be aſſured, by an expreſs Revelation from God, 
upon what terms the par don of ſin! is to be obtained, and how 
far it is to extend. 


With regard to the fifth ele about future rewards and 
puniſhments, which he repreſenteth to be, as it really is, of vaſt 


importance, though he ſometimes expreſſeth himſelf as if the 


Heathens were generally agreed, that good men would be re- 
warded with eternal life; at other times he intimates that they 


only agreed in this, that there would be rewards and puniſh- 
ments in a future ſtate; and ſometimes, that they held this 
only, that there would be rewards for good men, and puniſh- 
ments for bad men, either in this life or after it. And he him- 
felf frequently owns in his book de Veritate, that what kind of 
rewards ſhall be conferred, or puniſhments inflicted, cannot be 
certainly known from the light of natural reaſon *. 
Hut we need not inſiſt farther on theſe things. His Lordſhip 


himſelf fairly granteth, that the knowlege the Gentiles had of 
the One ſupreme God was lame and imperfect; which beattri- 
dutes to the ſloth or cunning of the Prieſts, who neglected to 
inſtruct the people, or inſtructed them wrong; and that from 


thence it came to paſs, that the rays of the divine light being 
interrepted, a wonderjul darkneſs overſþread the minds of the 


vuigar, nde etiam factum, ut radius divini luminis inter- 


ceßtit, mira caligo vulgi animis cbducta efſet u.“ And he 
obſerves, that by what was added by the Prieſts, Poets, and 
Philolsphers, the whole fabric of truth was in danger of fall- 
ing to the ground. Tota inclinata in caſumque prona nutavit 
 veritatis fabrica x. And at. the cloſe of his bock de Relig. Cen- 


til. he owns, that at length, the purer parts of divine wor- 
thip being neglected, the whole of religion ſunk by degrees into 
tuperſtition and that thoſe five articles were almoſt over - 
whelmed with a heavy load of errors, fo as to be. Nees only 


„De Relig, Bond: p26. 1 De Veritas b. 574 & alibi 


2 De Relig. Gent p. 225. * Ibid, Pp 283. 
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by the wiſer ſort of men, a perſþicacioribus viris, i. e. by thoſe 
who had a penetration above the vulgar ?. | 
Now this being a true repreſentation of the caſe as it ſtood 
in fact, whatever it was owing to, it can ſcarce be reaſonably 
denied, that if God ſhould, in compaſſion to the corrupt and 
ignorant ſtate of mankind, grant an expreſs revelation of his 
will, to clear and reſtore thole great principles which had been 
ſo much obſcured and perverted, to recover men to the right 
knowlege and worſhip of God, and to explain and inforce the 
main important parts of their duty, this would be of ſignal 
benefit to the world, and a remarkable proof and effect of his 
great goodneſs. His Lordſhip indeed in ſeveral parts of his 
works, throws out hints and ſuſpicions as if either ſuch a reve- 
lation from God could not be given, or at leaſt that there can 
be no way of knowing, or being aſſured, that ſuch a revelation 
has been really given; but he no-where offers any proof of it. 
The general invectives he ſo frequently makes againſt Prieſts, 
Oracles, Impoſtures, prove nothing; except it be allowed to 
be a reaſonable principle, that becauſe there have been falſe pre- 
tenders to revelation, therefore there never was nor can be a 
true one: a way of talking and reaſoning this, that might paſs 
among the inferior tribe of deiſtical writers, but which is abſo- 
lutely unworthy of his Lordſhip's ſenſe and learning. Whereas = 
it may rather be gathered from it, that mankind, in all ages, 
have bcen generally perſuaded, that it was both poſſible for 
God to grant an extraordinary revelation of his will, and that 
il he did, it would be of great advantage. Impoſtors have built 
upon this principle, but this doth not ſhew the principle itſelf 
to be falſe, which hath as good a title to paſs for a common 
notion, as ſome of the five articles which he repreſenteth to be 
ſo clear and univerſally acknowleged. The only reaſonable 
concluſion that can be drawn from the many impoſtures and 
falſe revelations, which had been put upon mankind, is not that 
all pretences to revelation are falſe and vain, but that we ought 
to be very careful to diſtinguiſh the falſe from the true, and 
impartially to conſider and examine the proofs that are hronghe, 
and not to receive any revelation without ſuſctcat credentials 
of its divine authority. Dur ir wotid be a moſt unreaſonable 
limitation of the divine power and wiſdom to affirm, either that 
God cannot make extraordinary diſcoveries of his will to par- 
ticular perſons, in ſuch a manner that the perſons to whom they 
are immediately communicated may be certain that they came 


* De Relig. Gentil. p. 310. | 
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= 14 A View of the DersTicar, Writers, Let 2. 
| from God, or that he cannot commiſſion and enable ſuch pers 
| | ſons to communicate to others what they have received from 
him, or cannot furniſh them with ſuch credentials of their di- 
vine miſſion, as may be ſufficient to convince the world that they 
were ſent of God, and to make it reaſonable for others to receive 
the doctrines and laws which ſuch perſons deliver in his name. 
And it hath been proved, with great ſtrength and evidence, 
that this hath actually been the caſe with regard to the Chriſ- 
tion relevation. 1-2 „„ 
There are other reflections that might be made on Lord 
Herbert's ſyſtem. But I am willing to give you and myſelf a 
 httle reſpite, and ſhall therefore reſerve them to be the ſubject 
of another letter. r B 


e n . 
Farther Obſervations on Lord Herbert's Scheme. The 
Philoſophers not qualified to re:over Mankind from the 
darkneſs and corruption into which they were fallen, 
The uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian Revelation to that pur- 
| Poſe. Its not having been univerſally promulgated in 
all nations and ages no juſt prejudice againſt it. Other 
_ objeftions of Lord Herbert conſidered. Writers that 


Have appeared againſt bim. 
. fo | 
T* my former letter an account was piven of Lord Herbert's 
ſcheme ; and it was ſhewn, that taking the ſtate of mankind, 
and of the Gentile world, as it really was, according to his own 
_ repreſentation of the caſe, an expreſs revelation from God, 
confirmed by his divine authority, for clearing and inforcing 
thoſe articles which nic Lordſhip ſuppoſeth o be aeceflary, 
would be of great uſe. I now add, that in fact the Chriſtian 
Revelation hath been of ſignal advantage to the world, for 
giving men a clearer knowlege and fuller certainty of thoſe 
important truths than they had before. Our noble author 
indeed ſpeaks with admiration of the ancient philoſophers, as - 
capable of inſtructing men in a proper manner, if they would 
have attended to their inſtructions. But then he owns, * 


— 


wm W 
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the people had little regard to the purer doctrine of the philo- 


ſophers a. And indeed I do not ſee how it could be expected, 


that they ſhould place any dependence upon their dictates, 


which were for the moſt. part regarded only as the tenets of 


their ſeveral ſchools, in which the people had little concern. 


They were not the miniſters of religion, nor could pretend to 


apy authority that ſhould make them be regarded as the guides 


and inſtructors of mankind, or cauſe their opinions to paſs for 


laws. The moſt eminent among them were contradicted by 


others of great name : many of them laboured to make all 

things appear doubtful and uncertain ; and thoſe of them that 

had the nobleſt notions frequently affected to conceal them, or 
were afraid to divulge them. What Alcinous hath obſerved 

concerning Pte, with reſpect to the inquiry concerning the 

chief good, . be applied to ſome other matters of great im- 
hat which is worthy of all honour, ſuch as the 


portance. 


of ſupreme Good, he conceived not eaſy to be found, and if 
« found, not fafe to be declared b.“ His Lordſhip aſſureth us, 


that the philoſophers werealways a iſpleaſed with the ſuperſtitious 


worſhip of the people, But if this was the caſe, they ſeem to 


have been very improper perſons to reclaim them from it, ſince 


it was an univerſal maxim among them, and particulary re- 


commended by one of the beſt. of them, Epictetus, that every 
man ought to worſhip according to the Jaws or cuſtoms of his 
country e. And it is well known that their eſtabliſhed worſhip 
Was polytheiſm and idolatry. Varro, in a paſſage quoted by 
his Lordſhip, divides the heathen theology into three kinds: 
the fabulous, which belonged to the poets ; the PH ical, which 
was that of the philoſophers; and the civil. He ſpeaks with 
diſregard of the two former, and repreſents the laſt as that in 


which the people were concerned, and which alone could be 


of real uſe to them. And this he explaineth to be that which _ 

Vas eſtabliſhed by the laws, and adminiſtered by the prieſts, and 

which ſhewed what gods they were publicly to worſhip, what 

rites they were to obſerve, and what ſacrifices it was prayer. for 

any man to offer ©. | 

I a reformation of the world by the vhloſophers was not to 
de expected, for the reaſons now given, his Lordſhip will own | 

it Was not to be hoped for from the prieſts, againſt whom he 

| n ee as che authors of all ſaperluden, and of the. 


F De Relig. Gentil, p. 310 2 
Plato, cap. 27. in Stanley's lives of the philoſphers. © Epi, 
Enchirid. cap. 38. De Relig. Gent. P. 306, 09 
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great corruption of religion in the heathen world. And as little 
was it to be expected from the lawgivers and great men of the 
ſtate, who generally patronized the eſtabliſhed ſuperſtition, of 


Which they themſelves had been in a great meaſure the authors 


or promoters, and were ready to puniſh any that oppoſed it. 
And if there were any of them who were for reforming and 


correcting ſome abuſes in the public ſuperſtitions, and explod- 
ing ſome of the groſſer fables that were received among the 


people, as his Lordſhip obſerves Mutius Scevola the chief pon - 
tiff, and Varro, were for doing, he ons that the attempts were 
vain and ineffectual, becauſe the errors and ſuperſtitions were 
become inveterate . This being the true ſtate of the caſe, it is 
hard to ſee what other method could be taken, that would 


prove ſo effectual to recover mankind from their ſuperſtition 
and idolatry, as the giving an extraordinary revelation, attended 


with ſufficient credentials, to inſtruct men in the name of God, 
concerning the nature of true religion to aſſure them of the 


certainty of its great principles, and to inforce the practice of its 
important duties, by the ſtrongeſt and moſt prevailing motives. 


And accordingly, when Chriſtianity appeared with the moſt 
iuſtrious atteſtations of a divine miſſion and revelation from 


heaven, it effected what no precepts or doctrines of the philoſo- 


phers had been able to do. The pagan polytheiſm and ſuper- 
ſtition fell before it: and it hath actually produced this great 
advantage, that the principles upon which our author layeth ſo 
much ſtreſs, have been better known and underſtood, and more 


univerſally acknowleged, than they were before. It is incon- 
teltible, that Chriſtians are more generally agreed in thoſe great 

principles, than ever men were in the Pagan world. They are 
ſet ina clearer light, and men come to a greater certainty about 


them. That they are ſo far preſerved among the Mahometans, 


was alſo originally owing to the light of the ewiſb and Chriſ- 
tian revelation. And it is very probable that his Lordſhip him- 
ſelf is very much obliged to Chriſtianity, though he doth not 
acknovlege it, for the full perſuaſion he every - where expreſſet 
as to theſe important articles; ſeveral of which were denied by 
ſome, and doubted by others of the ancient philoſophers. - 
Though therefore it is not to be wondered at, that thoſe 
among the Deiſts who have an averſion to theſe principles when 
taken in their juſt extent, ſhould be againſt Chriſtianity, yet 
Lord Herbert, who aſſerteth them to be of ſuch vaſt conſe- 


quence, ought, one ſhould think, to have heen very thankful 


"+ Relig. Gent, p 371. 8 
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to God for having inforced them by an expreſs and well atteſted 


revelation, and given them a divine ſanction. And if he were 
ſincere in the acknowlegement he ſometimes makes, that the 


explaining and inforcing thoſe great principles is the ultimate 


deſign of the holy Scripture, to which all its doctrines, and 


even its rites and ſacraments tend, he ought certainly to have 
_ entertained very favourable thoughts of Chriſtianity, of its 
doctrines as well as precepts, and even of its rites and poſitive 


inſtitutions. 


But that which ſeemeth principally to have prejudiced his 
Lordſhip againſt Chriſtianity is, that it is what he calleth a par- 
ticular religion; whereas the true religion mult be univerſal, 
and promulgated to all mankind, He frequently urgeth, that 
nothing leis than ſuch an univerſal religion as he pleadeth for, 

can ſupport the honour of God's univerſal providence, and the 
care he exerciſeth towards the whole human race; which no 
particular religion can do; and that otherwiſe the Gentiles muſt 
be ſuppoſed to be univerſally loſt and damned, which it were 
_ cruel and injurious to God to imagine. This is what hath been 

often urged and repeated by the Deiſts ſin de. 

To this it may be juſtly anſwered; that thoſe who maintain 
the Chriſtian revelation, may think as honourably as any others 
conſiſtently can of the univerſal care and providence of God to- 
| wards mankind. No-where is this more clearly aſſerted than 
in the ſacred writings, which declare God's univerſal goodneſs 
and benignity towards the human race in ſtrong terms; and 
that he hath been continually doing them good, and hath never 
left himſelf without witneſs among them. We muſt not indeed 
carry this fo far as to aſſert, that all men have an actual know- 


lege of the great principles of religion, and of their duty, be- 


cauſe we may imagine that the univerſal care of providence 
towards mankind requireth that it ſhould be ſo ; which ſeems 
to be the courſe of his Lordſhip's reaſoning; for this is contrary 
to evident and undeniable fact and experience. But we acknow- 
lege that God hath given to all men the- principle of reaſon, 
together with a natural ſenſe of right and wrong, which would 
be of great uſe to aſſiſt them in the knowlege of religion, and 
to direct them in the practice of their duty, if duly cultivated 
and improved to the utmoſt that it is naturally capable of. But 
beſides this, Chriſtians generally maintain, and the holy ſcrip- 
tures lead us to think, that God hath from time to time made 
extraordinary diſcoveries of his will to mankind; that ſome ſuch 


diſcoveries were made to the firſt anceſtors of the human race, 


who were bound by all obligations to tranſmit them to their 
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poſterity; that therefore there was an original univerſal religion, 
embraced by the firſt parents of mankind, and tranſmitted from 
them to their deſcendents ; that accordingly ſome of the moſt 
eminent ancient philoſophers aſcribed the knowlege and. belief 
of ſome of the great principles, inſiſted upon by this noble au- 
thor, to a tradition derived from the moſt early ages, though 
his Lordſhip never maketh the leaſt mention of tradition, as one 
ſource of that knowlege and belief of theſe things, which ob- 
tained among the nations; that this religion, which was both 
originally derived from revelation, and agreeable to nature and 
on, was gradually obſcured, and became greatly corrupted, 
though ſtill ſome remarkable traces and veſtiges of it remained 
among the Gentiles ; that God was pleaſed in his wiſe and good 
Providence to interpaſe by various methods, and by raiſing up 
excellent perſons from time to time, to keep thoſe remains of 
the ancient religion from being totally extinguiſhed; that at 


perſon of divine dignity. and glory, to recover men to his true 
knowlege and pure worſhip, to direct and aſſiſt them in the 
practice of their duty, to ſheu them the true means of their 
reconciliation and acceptance with God, and to bring life and 
immortality into the moſt clear and open light; that this reve- 
lation was attended with the moſt illuſtrious atteſtations, and 
| made a wonderful progreſs through a conſiderable part of the 
known world, and would have ſpread ſtill farther than it did, 
it it had met with ſuch a reception as the excellency and import- 
ance of it well deſerved; and finally, that as to thoſe to whom 
it never was actually communicated, God will deal with them 
in a juſt, a wiſe, and equitable way, and will make all proper 
allowances for their want of the advantages which others enjoy. 
The aſſerters of the Chriſtian revelation are under no obliga - 
tions to limit God's univerſal benevolence. They leave thoſe 
that are deſtitute of this revelation to God's infinite mercy; 
and can think more favourably of their cafe, than thoſe con- 
ſiſtently can do, who will not allow that they were under any 
great darkneſs, and ſuppoſe them to have acted in manifeſt op- 
poſition to the moſt clear univerſal ligt. 
The objection ariſing againſt the Chriſtian revelation for 
Want of its being univerſally known and promulgated, hath 
been often conſidered and obviated, nor is this a proper place 
to enter upon a large and particular diſcuſſion of it. At pre - 
fent it may be ſufficient to obſerve, that the objection proceeds 
upon a wrong foundation; viz. that the univerſal neſs 
and benignity of the common Parent of the Ns 7 
+ ED hat 


laſt he was gracioully pleaſed to ſend his Son into the world, a 


TY on 
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chat he ſhould communicate his benefits to all his creatures 
alike, and in equal degrees. It is evident, in fact, that in the 


diſtribution of his benefits God actech as a free and ſovereign 

benefactor, diſpenſing them in very various degrees, always 
- undoubtedly for wiſe reaſons, but thoſe reaſons often not known 
to us. It cannot reaſonably be denied, that he hath made ſome 
whole claſſes of beings vaſtly ſuperior to others in valuable gifts 


and endowments, and capacities for happineſs: and ſome in- 


dividuals of the ſame claſs of beings are favoured with much 
greater advantages than others. And, if we look particularly 


into God's dealings with the human race, we may obſerve a 
very remarkable variety. Some are from the beginning endued 


with much greater natural abilities, and more excellent diſpo- 


ſitions, and are placed in a more favourable ſituation, and hap- 
pier eircumſtances. Some whole nations are eminently diſtin- 
guiſhed from others, not only with reſpect to many other ad- 


vantages of human life, but with reſpect to the means of moral 


improvement, and are furniſhed with more excellent helps for 


making a progreſs in wiſdom and virtue, and conſequently in 


true happineſs, All theſe differences between perſons and nations 
are underthe direction of divine providence, as all muſt own that 


acknowlege a providence, as his Lordſhip profeſſeth to do. And 
thoſe that are diſtinguiſhed from others by ſuperior advantages, 
_ ought to be thankful to God for thoſe advantages, and to aſ- 
_ cribe them to his goodneſs, and not deny that God hath given 
them thoſe advantages, becauſe there are others that have them 
not, or not in an equal degree. Since therefore the diſtinguiſhing 
ſome perſons and nations with valuable advantages above others, 
isnot inconſiſtent with the univerſal beniguity of the great Parent 
of mankind, for if it were he would not do it; it can never be 
proved, that he may not grant a revelation to any part of 
mankind, except at the ſame time it be granted equally to the 
whole world. Indeed, if all men every-where where required 
actually to believe that revelation, and were to be condemned for 
not believing it, it would be neceſſary to have it univerſally pro- 
mulgated : but ſince the actual belief of it is required of thoſe 
only to whom it is actually publiſhed, and they, to whom it is 
not made known, are not put into a worſe condition than if 
there had been no ſuch revelation granted at all, no argument 
can be brought to ſhew that it is inconſiſtent with the divine 
wiſdom or goodneſs, to grant ſuch a revelation to ſome part of 


mankind, though it be not actually promulgated to the whole 
human race. Eſpecially if, in its own nature and original inten- 


tion, it was fitted and deſigned to be ot univerſal extent: 3: which 
| S 1x 
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is the caſe of the Chriſtian revelation. Thoſe therefore who 
are ſo circumſtanced as to have an opportunity of knowing it; 
ought to be very thankful to God on that account, and not 
refuſe or reject their own advantages and privileges, becaufſe all 
others are not partakers of them as well as they. This would 
be a moſt abſurd and irrational conduct. 
I ſhall only further obſerve, that this author ſeems frequently 
to make it a great objection againſt what he calls particular reli- 
gion, that it inſiſteth upon other things as neceſſary, beſides the 
religion of nature, as contained in theſe five articles. Religion, 
according to him, is notitiarum communium ſymbolum , a Creed 
containing common notions or truths: and theſe common no- 
| tices he reduceth to the five above-mentioned. But will any 
man undertake to prove, that God cannot reveal any truths to 
| mankind, but preciſely theſe five articles, or that all uſeful 
religions knowlege is wholly abſolved in them? May there 
not be truths which, though not preciſely the ſame with thoſe 
articles, may be of great uſe for clearing and confirming them, 
for inſtructing men in the fuller knowlege of God, and of his 
will, and of the- methods of his grace towards us, or for direct- 
ing us in our duty, and animating us to the practice of it? And 
muſt all theſe be diſcarded at once, as of no uſe in religion, 
becauſe they are diſtinct from the articles ſo often referred to? 
Or muſt a well-atteſted revelation be rejected, becauſe it con- 
taineth ſome things of this kind? Our noble author himſelf, 
tho he ſuppoſes theſe articles to be abſolutely neceſſary, ſeems 
not to be quite ſure that they are ſufficient, For he obſerves, 
that God's judgments and proceedings are not fully known to 
any man: and therefore he will not take upon him poſitively 
to pronounce, that theſe articles are ſufficient. Quam ob cau- 
Jam neque eos fufficere protinus dixerim b. But if they ſhould be 
ſappoſed to comprehend all that it is required from the heathens, 
who never had the light of the Chriſtian revelation, it doth not 
follow that they are alſo alone ſufficient for thoſe to whom this 
revelation is made known. For ſuppoſing God to give an extra- 
ordinary revelation of his will for reftoring religion when greatly 
_ corrupted, and clearly directing men in the way of ſalvation, 
and helping forward their improvement in divine knowlege, 
and in a holy and virtuous practice, as it would be a fignal 
advantage to thoſe to whom ſuch a revelation is given, ſo it 
muſt neceſſarily lay them under additional obligations. Some 
things would, in conſequence of it, be neceſſary to be believed, 
and done, by thoſe to whom this revelation is made hope, 
 De- Vert. p. F > De Relig. Gentil. p. 293. 
i „ which 
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. which they were not ſo expreſly obliged to believe and practiſe 
before. And it would be a ſtrange thing to complain againſt 


that revelation on this account, or accuſe it of falſhood, and to 
chooſe rather to be without the ſignal advantage of ſuch a re- 
velation, and its glorious benefits, privileges, and hopes, than 


| to be obliged to receive the diſcoveries it brings, and to prac- 
tiſe the duties which reſult from them. 


One of the firſt Engliſb writers that publiſhed 0 8 


on Lord Herbert's fa Su (for I ſhall not take notice of what 
ſome learned foreigners have done this way) was Mr. Richard 
Baxter, in a book publiſhed'in 1671, which he calls, More 
 « reaſons for the Chriſtian religion, and no reaſon againſt it.” 
And which he deſigned as an appendix to his excellent treatiſe 
of the reaſons of the Chriſtian religion. One part of this book 


contains, Animadverſions on a Fractate de Veritate, written 


by the noble and learned Lord Edward Herbert, Baron of 


e Cherbury.” This writer makes judicious refletions on ſeveral 
paſſages in that book; but takes no notice of his Tract de Re- 


ligione Laici, nor of chat learned work de Religione Gent ilium, 


which probably he had not ſeen. The celebrated Mr. Lock, in 


his Efay on Human Underſtanding, hath ſome obſervations on 


Lord Herbert's five articles, to ſhew, that however reaſonable. 


| they may appear to be, they cannot be juſtly accounted common 
Notices in the ſenſe in which that Lord repreſents them; viz. 
-M clearly inſcribed by the hand of God, in the minds of all 
mene. And in his Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity as deli- 
vered in tbe Serißtures, he hath, without formally mentioning 


Lord Herbert, furniſhed a proper antidote againſt his ſcheme, 


by ſhewing, with great clearneſs and force, the uſefulneſs of 
divine revelation for ſetting the great principles of the law of 
nature, and the important duties of religion and morality in a 
ſtrong and convincing light, and inforcing them with the moſt 


powerful motives; and that the mere natural unaſſiſted light of 


reaſon was, ns things were circumſtanced, inſufficient and in- 
effectual for that purpoſe l. This matter is alfo fully and di- 


ſtinctly treated in Dr. Whitby s learned work, intituled, 7 
Neceſſity and Uſefulneſs of the Chriſtian Revelation, by reaſon = 


the Corruptions of the principles of natural Religion among Jews 
and Heathens. London, 8vo, 1705. . 
The only author among us, that I know, who hath formally No 

85 conſidered the Whole of Lord Herbert's Scheme, and undertaken | 


5 Eſſay « on boman Underftanding, book i. c. 3. 5 Is, 16, 17, 


18,19. dee his works, vol. ii. p. 574, & ſeq. 4th edit. 
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a direct anſwer to his writings, is the reverend Mr. Halybur ton, 
profeſſor of divinity in the univerſity of St. Andreu, in a book 
which was publiſned after the author's death, at Edinburgh, in 
1714, 4to, intiruled Natural Religion inſis efficient, and Revealed 
neceſſary to men's Happineſs —* in which particularly the 
«..xyritings of the learned Lord Herbert, the great patron of 
„ deiſm ; to wit, his books de Veritate, de Religione Centilium. 
« and his Religio Laici, in ſo far as they aſſert nature's light 
© able to conduct us to future bleſſedneſs, are conſidered, and 
fully Inſwered.” In this elaborate performance he ſets him- 
ſelf largely and diſtinctly to ſhew that the light of nature is 
greatly defective, even with reſpect to the diſcoveries of a Deity, 
and the worſhip that is to be rendered to him ; with reſpect to 
the inquiry concerning man's true happineſs; with reſpect to 
the rule of duty, and the motives for inforcing obedience, That 
| It is unable certainly to diſcover the means of obtaining pardon 
of ſin ; or to eradicate inclinations to ſin, and ſubdue its power. 
And, laſtly, he argues its inſufficiency from a general view of 
the experience of the world. He afterwards proceeds diſtinctly 
to conſider the five articles to which the Lord Herbert reduces - 
his catholic religion. He anſwers the proofs his Lordſhip has 
brought to ſhew that choſe articles did univerſally obtain; and, 
on the contrary, offers ſeveral proofs to ſhew that they did not 
ſo obtain. And he endeavours diſtinctly to anſwer the principal 
arguments and pleas urged by Lord Herbert; and, after him, 
by Mr. Blount, for the ſufficiency of natural religion. Whoſo- 
ever carefully examines what this learned and pious author has 
offered on theſe ſeveral heads, will find many excellent things; 
though the narrowneſs of his notions in ſome points hath pre- 
judiced ſome perſons againſt his work, and hindered them 
from regarding and gonſidering it ſo much as it deſerves. 

I ſhall here conclude my account of Lord Herbert, in which 
T have been the more particular, becauſe as he was one of the 
firſt, ſo he was confeſſedly one of the -- "bi writers that 
avs 1 _— us ia the deiſtical cauſe. Yi 


PO Sc. 


4 remarkable Incident, relatin t Lord Herbert g 008- 
Mos 


SIR, 


a ER I had Finiſhed the two Gai Sink I for a 
large anonymous letter, which was ſent to you, and by you 
communicated to me, relating | to LORD HERBERT or CHER- | 

| | | | Rr. 


Let. 2. Lomi HEA of Cherbury. * 


BURY. This letter deſerves particular notice; and what I have 
to obſerve upon it may be properly inſerted here, immediately 
after the obſervations which have been made upon that noble 
writer in the preceding letters. I readily agree with this gen- 
tleman, in acknowleging what, as he obſerves, Mr. Baxter owns 
in his animadverſions on Lord Herbert's tract de Veritate, that 
there are excellent things in that book, and that many of the 
rules there propoſed may be of great uſe. But I had no occa- 
| ſion to take particular notice of them, as I propoſed only to 
make ſome general obſervations on his Lordſhip's ſcheme, as far 
as the cauſe of Chriſtianity is concerned. I hope the writer of 
that letter, who appears to be a man of ſenſe, and a friend to 
Chriſtianity, as well as a great admirer of Lord Herbert, will 
find upon peruſing the foregoing reſſections, that I have done 
his Lordſhip Juſtice, and not puſhed the charge againſt him 
facther than there is juſt ground for it. What I have there ſaid 
is perfectiy agreeable to what this ingenious gentleman has ob- 


SB ſerved i in this letter; where, after having ſaid, that Lord Her- 


4 yeral 


bert is commonly reputed to have been the firſt ſtarter of Deiſm 
in the laſt century; he adds, Suppoſing the charge to be 
„ true, as I greatly ſuſpect it is, yet I am convinced upon ſe- 
good reafons, that he was nevertheleſs a Deiſt of more 
« honour, and of greater candour and decency, as he was of 
far greater parts and learning, than many that have appeared 


„„ under that denomination ſince.” He ſubjo ins, Had he © 


lived in theſe days, wherein the ſubject, ha new, has been 
« thoroughly canvaſſed, and no ſtone left unturned to find out 
« the truth, and bring it into fair light; I own I have charity 
« enough to ſuppoſe, and almoſt to belicve, that Lord Herbert 
c would either have been an advocate for bean. or at leaſt 5 
« have forbore oppoſing it.” 
This gentleman takes notice ** a n kk he had + 
lately ſeen, containing the life of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, 
drawn up from memorials penn'd by himſelf, and which is now 
in the poſſeſſion of a gentleman of diſtinction whom he does not 
name. He mentions that Lord's good conduct when he was 
Ambaſſador at Paris, and ſome other things that do not come 


| within the compals of my deſign, which is not to give an account 


of the lives and characters of the authors I mention, but only to 
_ conſider their writings, and thoſe no farther than they relate to 
the controverſy between the Chriſtians and the Deiſts. But 


there is one "thing in that manuſcript life of Lord Herbert, 


: which the writer of the anonymous letter calls a ſurprizing 
| 2 * incident, : 
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incident, and which is indeed of ſuch a nature, that I cannot 
paſs it by without a particular notice. 

After having obſerved, that Lord Herbert's tract de Veritate 
was his favourite work, he produced a large extract relating to 
it in that Lord's own words, ſignifying, that tho? it had been 
approved by ſome very learned men to whom he had ſhewa it, 
among whom he mentions Grotius, yet as the frame of his 
whole book was ſo different from what had been written here- 
tofore on this ſubject, and he apprehended he ſhould meet with 
much oppoſition, he did conſider, whether it were not better 
for him for a while to ſu ppreſs it. And then his Lordſhip pro- 
ceeds thus : 0 
„ Being thus doubtful in my chamber, one fair day in the 

% ſummer, my caſement being open towards the ſouth, the ſun 
% ſhining clear, and no wind ſtirring, I took my book, de Ve- 
* ritate, in my hands, and, kneeling on my knees, devoutly ſaid 
„ theſe words. © thou eternal God, author of this light which 
no ſhines upon me, and giver of all inward illuminations ; 
14 do beſeech thee, of thine infinite goodneſs, to pardon a 
« greater requeſt than a finner ought to make : I am not ſatis- 

7 enough, whether I ſhall publiſh this book : if it be for thy 

* glory, I beſeech thee give me ſome ſign from heaven; if not, 


ball ſuppreſs it. J had no ſooner ſpoken theſe words, buta 


be 


loud, though yet gentle noiſe, came forth from the heavens 
(for it was like nothing on earth); which did ſo chear and 


comfort me, that I took my petition as granted, and that! 


had the ſign I demanded ; whereupon allo I reſolved to print 
* my book, This, how ſtrange ſoever it may ſeem, I proteſt, 
before the eternal God, is true: neither am I any way ſuper- 
„ ſtitiouſly deceived berein; ; ſince I did not only clearly hear 
the noiſe, but, in the ſereneſt ſky that ever I ſaw, being with- _ 
„ cut all cloud, did, to my thinking, {ee the place from ne Y 
„it came. 4 
The i ingenious writer of the 1 fork he will e no re- 
marks on this incident, but ſends it as he finds it; but he makes 
no doubt, that ſome obſervations upon this and other things 
in that life, would be acceptable to the friends of religion. 
I ſhall mention ſome refleftions that have occurred to me ; 
upon this occaſion. p 
[ have no doubt of his Lordſhip- 8 ſincerity i in this account. 
The ſerious air with which he relates it, and the ſolemn pro- 
teſtation he makes, as in the preſence of the eternal God, will 
not ſuffer us to queſtion the truth of what he relates; viz. that 
po he both made that addreſs ta a God which he mentions, and that, | 


ia 


c 
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in conſequence of this, he was perſuaded that he heard the noiſe 
he takes notice of, and which he took to come from heaven, 
and regarded it as a mark of God's approbation of the requeſt 


he had made. And accordingly this great man was determined 
by it to publiſh his book. He ſeems to have conſidered it as a 
kind of imprimatur given to it from heaven, and as ſignifying 


the divineapprobation of the book itſelf, and of what was con- 
tained 1n it, 


I cannot help thinking, that if any writer, zealous for Chriſ- 


tianity, had given ſuch an account of himſelf, as praying for 


and expecting a ſign from heaven to determine his doubt, wWhe- 


ther he ſhould publiſh a book he had compoſed in favour of the 


Chriſtian cauſe ; and, upon hearing a noiſe, which he took to 
be from heaven, had looked upon it as a mark of the divine 


approbation, and as a call to publiſh that book; it would have 
_ paſſed for a high fit of enthuſiaſm, and would no doubt have 
ſubjected the author to much ridicule among the gentlemen that 


oppoſe revealed religion. What judgment they will paſs upon 
it in Lord Herbert's caſe I do not know. But, conſidering the 


great partiality they havę often ſhewn in their own favour and 


againſt Chriſtianity, it is not improbable, that ſome of them may 
be apt to interpret this incident, as giving a divine ſanction to 
a book, which contains indeed ſeveral important truths, but 
withal hath ſome principles which are unfavourable to the 
Chriſtian religion ; or, at leaſt, they may be willing to have it 
believed, that this is as much to be depended upon, as the ſigns 


and atteſtations ſaid to be given from heaven to the firſt preach. 


ers and publiſhers of the goſpel revelation. _ | 
There are ſome things obſervable in Lord Herbert” 8 ſelemn 
addreſs to God, which, I think, are highly commendable, and 
would incline one to think very favourably of his Lordſhip's 
intentions. He diſcovereth in it a great veneration for the 
Deity, and a deep ſenſe of his dependence upon him as the 
author of light, and the giver of all inward illuminaticns. This 
is agreeable to the ſentiments of the beſt and wiſeſt men in all 
ages. But yet I think it may be juſtly doubted, whether an 
addreſs of ſuch a particular kind, as that made by his Lordſhip, 
was proper or regular, It does not ſeem to me, that we are 
well-founded to apply for or to expect an extraordinary ſign 
from heaven, for determining doubts concerning the exped ency 
ot publiſhing a book. Methinks, if a man hath uſed his belt 
endeavours to find out truth, and, which certainly ought not 
to be neglected, hath bumbly applied to God to aſſiſt and direct 
kin! in his —.— ; if he hath the teſtimony of his own con- 
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ſcience to the uprightneſs of his own intentions, and that he is 
not actuated by pride and vain-glory, by an affectation of ſingu- 
larity, or any worldly ſiniſter ends and views; and if he is ſa- 
tisfied, upon the molt diligent and impartial examination, that 
what he hath advanced is both true, and of great importance to 
mankind, and is only afraid of the oppoſition it may meet 
with; I think, in ſuch a caſe, eſpecially if he hath alſo the 
advice of good and judicious friends concerning it, he hath 
ſufficient grounds to proceed upon, and doth not need a par- 
ticular ſign from heaven to determine him. This ſeems to be 
a putting it on a wrong foot, ſince God hath not in his word 
given us any ground to expect that he will anſwer ſuch a re- 
queſt ; nor is there any reaſon to expect it from the nature of 
the thing. His Lordſhip himſelf ſeems to have ſuſpected that 
ſuch an addreſs and expectation was not regular, when he 
begs of God to pardon it, as being a greater requeſt than a 
inner ought to make. I believe it will be acknowleged, that 
ſudden impreſſions, or ſuppoſed ſigns from heaven, like that 

upon which Lord Herbert ſeemeth to lay ſo great a ſtreſs, are 
very equivocal, and not much to be depended upon for infor- 
mation in truth, or direction in duty. They may lay perſons 
open to miſtake and deluſion. It cannot be denied, that, in 


ſuch caſes, men are in danger of being impoſed upon by the 


warmth of ther own imaginations, eſpecially if they be wrought 
up to a ſtrong deſire and expectation of an extraordinary ſign 
from heaven, in favour of a deſign which they heartily wiſh 
ſhould ſucceed. > e e 

I think it is evident from his own account of it, that this was 
Lord Herbert's caſe. His mind was full of his book, highly 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of its truth and uſefulneſs. He ſeems not 
to have been diffident of the truth and goodneſs of the book 


itſelf, but only to have been in doubt about the expediency of 


its publication ; and he took a very extraordinary way to obtain 
direction concerning it. Nothing leſs would fatisfy him, than a 
ſign from heaven; and it is plain that he was big with expect- 
ation. His imagination was warmed with the hope of a ſign 
that ſhould be a mark of the divine approbation. It is not to 
be wondered at, that a mind thus prepared ſhould be diſpoled 
to interpret any incident that ſhould happen, in favour of its 
on prepoſſeſſious, and as countenancing the purpoſe he had 
entertained in his own breaſt, Taking it in this view, nothing 
happened, but what may reaſonably enough be accounted for, 
without ſuppoſing any thing ſupernatural in the caſe, He doth 
not mention any articulate voice, or words ſpoken to =_ as 
BO N rom 
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from heaven, directing him what to do, or ſignifying an appro- 
bation of his deſign. He only maketh mention of a noiſe that 


ſeemed to him to come from heaven. He giveth no particular 


account what kind of noiſe it was, but only that it was loud and 


yet gentle, and that it came from heaven, for it was like nothing 
on earth; that it was in a ſerene ſky, and that to his thinking 
he ſaw the place from whence it came. In this ſituation of his 
mind, any noiſe that happened at that preciſe juncture, and 
which had ſomething unuſual in it (and it is eaſy to ſuppoſe ſe- 


veral things of this kind) might be apt to make an impreſſion on 


his imagination. I ſhall only put one ſuppoſition, and it is this, 


that at that time it might happen to thunder at a diſtance, which 
might well be in ſummer-time, though in that part of the ſky 
which was within his view there was no cloud to be ſeen, and 
all ſeemed perfectly ſerene. And the n%i/e of thunder heard re- 
mote (to uſe Milton's phraſe) coming at that inſtant, when the 
ſoul was filled with expectation of ſomething extraordinary, 
would undoubted]y greatly affect him, and might be 14, ares 


as a ſign of approbation from heaven, which was what he ſought 


for. And then no wonder that it comforted and cheared him, 


as his Lordſhip obſerves it did. „ 
It is, I muſt confeſs, a great ſatisfaction to me to reflect, that 


the evidence of the Chriſtian revelation doth not depend upon 


ſuch equivocal ſigns as this. The atteſtations given to the firſt 


- preachers and publiſhers of the Goſpel were of ſuch a kind, that 
ſuppoſing them to have really happened they could not reaſon- 
ably, or with the leaſt appearance of probability, be aſcribed 

to any thing but a divine interpoſition; and therefore mighr - 
_ juſtly be regarded as marks of the divine approbation of the 


Chriſtian ſcheme. 5 oh 
Upon this occaſion J cannot help drawing ſome kind of pa- 


rallel in my own mind, between this incident that happened to 
this noble Lord, and that extraordinary appearance from heaven 
which St. Paul gives an account of, and which, with what fol- 
lowed upon it, had ſuch an effect upon him, as to conquer his 


obſtinate prejudices, and to engage him to profeſs and preach 


that faith in Chriſt, which he himſelf had zealouſly perſecuted 
before. I believe the warmeſt advacates for Chriſtianity would 


be ready to own, that if that great apoſtle had had no better 
account to give of the reaſons and motives of his converſion, 
than ſuch a ſign from heaven as Lord Herbert mentions, this 


would have been a very ſlender foundation, either for himſelf 
or others, to go upon, im receiving the Chriſtian doctrine as of 


divine original. But the ſlighteſt compariſon of the caſes may 
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let us ſee that there is a wide and amazing difference between 
them. Lord Herbert's mind was prepoſſeſſed with the expectation 
of a ſign from heaven. He ſought it, he applied to God for it, 
he had an hope that ſomething of this kind would happen. And 
when the thing came, which he took for a ſign, it was in favour 
of what he no doubt ſtrongly wiſhed and deſired before. And 
yet, prepoſſeſſed as his imagination was, he heard no voice of 


words, no articulate language, fi gnifying to him the divine 


will. But St. Paul was the fartheſt in the world from deſiring 
or expecting a ſign from heaven in favour of the religion of 
Jeſus. On the contrary, his mind was at that very inſtant 
wholly poſſeſſed with rhe ſtrongeſt prejudices againſt ir. He 
was then going to Damaſcus with a commiſſion from the high- 
prieſt, to ſeize the diſciples of eus, and bring them to Feru- 
alem to be puniſhed ; and he was perſuaded in his own con- 
{cience that he was right in doing ſo. He breathed out threat- 
mings and ſlaughter againſt them, as the ſacred writer expreſſeth 
it. And he himſelf tells us, that he verily thought with himſelf, 


that he ought to do mgy things contrary to the name of Jeſus of 
| Nazareth. In this circumſtance of things, if we ſhould ſuppoſe 


him ſeized with a ſudden pang of enthuſiaſm, though this is by 


no means likely to have happened to him, as he was travelling 
along the road at noon-day with ſeveral others in his company:; 
but if we ſhould ſuppoſe that ſomething of this kind happened 


to him, and that 4 ſaw an extraordinary light from heaven, 
Which he took to be a ſign that heaven approved the work in 
which he was then engaged; or if he had thought he alſo heard 
a voice from above ſpeaking to him, and animating him to go 
on and courageouſly to execute the commiſſion he had received 
trom the high-prieſt, and promiſing him ſucceſs in it; there 
might poſſibly be ſome pretences for aſcribing it to the working 5 
of an over heated imagination, filled with the deſign he was 
upon, which engaged all his thoughts and reſolutions. But it 


is plain, that, in the temper he was then in, he could not 


poſſibly have the leaſt expectation ob Jeſus of Nazareth's ap- 
pearing to him with a celeſtial ſplendor and glory, calling tohim 


with a majeſtic voice from heaven, and in words which he 


diſtinctly heard, reproving him for his enmity to him, and per- 


ſecuting rage againſt his diſciples, appointing him his miniſter — 


and apoſtle, and commiſſioning him to preach the Goſpel to the 


Gentiles, and to invite them to a participation of the benefits 
and privileges of his kingdom; which were things the moſt 


remote from his 14 on that could poſſibly be ek 
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I need not here particularly repeat all the circumſtances of a 
ſtory ſo well known, as that of the divine appearance which 
occaſioned St. Paul's converſion. But taking in the whole, as 
he himſelf relateth it, it is abſolutely impoſſible that it ſhould 
have been the effects of his own enthuſiaſtic imagination, con- 
ſidering how his mind was at that time diſpoſed. To which 


may be added the conſequent effects which ſhewed the reality 

of it. Struck blind with the glory of the appearance, he was 
obliged to be led to Damaſcus. And it was only by the laying 

on of Ananias's hands, in the name of Jeſus, that he had his 


ſight reſtored. There was immediately a wonderful change in 
his diſpoſitions, notions, and inclinations. He became en- 


| lightened at once, without human inſtruction, in a perfect 


knowlege of the religion of Jeſus, than which nothing could 
be more contrary in many points to the phariſaical principles 
and prejudices he had ſo deeply imbibed. He was endued 


with the moſt extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, and had 


a power of communicating thoſe gifts to others by the laying on 


of his hands in the name of a crucified and riſen eſus; and 


in the ſame ſacred name was enabled to perform the moſt il- 
luſtrious miracles. Theſe were matters of fact in which he 


could not be deceived himſelf, and of which there were num - 
bers of witneſſes. And accordingly he went through the na- 
tions preaching Jeſus Chriſt, and him crucified, as the Saviour 


and Lord ; which he did with ſuch evidence; and had ſuch 


extraordinary atreſtations from heaven accompanying him, that 


vaſt numbers were brought over by his miniſtry to embrace a 


religion which was abſolutely contrary to their moſt rooted 


prejudices, inclinations, and intereſts. 
There might poſſibly be ſome ſuſpicions with regard to the 


relation of a fact ſo circumſtanced as was that of Lord Herbert. 

It might be thought poſſible, that an author might feign an 
| approbation from heaven in favour of ſome peculiar notions he 
had entertained, and of a book of which he was very fond, and 
upon which he ſeems to have valued himſelf. Not that L think 


there is any reafonable ground of ſuſpicion, that this noble 


writer feigned what he relates concerning this incident. But 
yet ſome may ſuppoſe, that an author might poſlibly be under 


ſome temptation to deviate from the rules of truth in ſuch a 


| caſe. But no ſuch ſuſpicion can be entertained in St. Paus 
caſe, that he ſhould have feigned a heavenly appearance in 
favour of a religion, which he was well known to have hated, 
| perſecuted, and deſpiſed, and which was abſolutely contrary 
to the 8 to which he had been 0 OW addicted, 
| 5 1885 | | | | | and | 
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30 A View of the DersTical. Writers, Let. 2. 
and to all his worldly expectations, connections, and intereſts. 
To which it may be added, that he gave the higheſt poſſible 
proof of his own ſincere belief of the fact as he has related it, 
by his inviolable adhereace to that religion, to which he was by 
this extraordinary means converted ; though he expoſed him- 
ſelf by it to the bittereſt perſecutions, and to the greateſt and 
molt various labours and ſufferings that any one man ever en- 
dured ; and which he bore with an invincible conſtancy, and 


even With a divine exultation and joy, ſupported by the teſti- 


in the heavenly world. 1 ES 

Upon the whole, let us put the ſuppoſition that Lord Herbert, 
in the account he hath given of what happened to him, has had 
the ſtricteſt regard to truth, which for my part I have no doubt 
of; and that the account St. Paul hath given of the extraordi- 


mony of a good conſcience, and the hope of a glorious reward 


nary appearance to him from heaven is alſo true; there is this 


vaſt difference between the caſes; that granting all that hap- 


pened to Lord Herbert to have been as he relates it, there is 


nothing in it but what, may be accounted for in ſome ſuch 
manner as that mentioned above, without ſuppoſing any thing 


ſupernatural in the caſe ; but granting the truth of the relation 
which St. Paul gives of the divine appearance to him, with the 
effects that followed upon it, there is no poſlibility of account- 
ing for it ina natural way, or iadeed in any other manner, than 
by owning an extraordinary and ſupernatural interpoſition. 


Though therefore the former, granting it to be true, can by no 


means be depended upon as a certain mark of the approbation 


of heaven given to Lord Herbert's book; yet the latter, ſup- 
poſing it in like manner true, affordeth a convincing proof of 
an extraordinary atteſtation given from heaven to the divine 
miſſion and glory of a crucified Jeſus, and to the truth and 
divine original of the Chriſtian revelation. 5 
1 may perhaps be thought to have expatiated too much in my 


reflections on this occaſion. But I hope I ſhall be excuſed, when 
it is conſidered, that the incident is of ſo uncommon a nature; 
that it relateth to a perſon of Lord Herbert's character and 
_ eminency ; and that the account of it is extracted from memo- 
rials written by himſelf. e e 


L (hall make no farther remarks on the anonymous letter 
than to obſerve, that the writer of it makes mention of the 


_ anſwers to Lord Herbert, publiſhed by Mr. Baxter and Mr. 
 Halyburton. He alſo takes notice of the H#eekly Miſcellany, as 


having lately appeared againſt him. The two former I have 
to = 5 taken 


PFW 
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taken notice of above ; the latter I have not ſeen, and therefore 
know not how far ſome of the obſerv; ations there made may have 


coincided with mine. 
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Obſervations on Mr. Hobbes's writings. He ſometimes 


profeſſeth a regard to the ſcriplure as the word and law 
of God, at other times ridicules inſpiration or revelation. 
He attempts to invalidate the ſacred Canon, and makes 


religion and the authority of ſcripture to depend entirely 


on the authority of the magiſtrate. His ſtrange maxims 
in morality and politics. His ſcheme tends to ſubvert 


natural religion as well as revealed. Confuted by 


: ſeveral learned authors. 


37K 


_ writings. of that eminent Deiſt, Lord Herbert of Cherbury. 


The next writer I ſhall mention was in ſeveral reſpects of a dif- 
| ferent character from that noble Lord, though alſo very fa- 
mous in his time, the noted Mr. 7 hemas Hobbes of Malmſbury. 
There have been few perſons, whoſe writings have had a more 
_ pernicious influence in ſpreading irreligion and infidelity than 
his; and yet none of his treatiſes are directly levelled againſt 


revealed religion: and therefore I ſhall content myſelf with ſome 


brief general reflections upon them. He ſometimes affects to 


{peak with veneration of the ſacred writings. He expreſsly de- 
clareth, that though the laws of nature are not laws as they 


proceed from nature, yet as they are given by God in holy 
* ſcripture, they are properly called laws ; for the holy ſcrip- 
ture is the voice of God, ruling all things by the greateſt 
right a.“ But though be ſeems here to make the laws of 
ſeripture to be the laws of God, and to derive their force from 
his ſupreme authority, yet in many other paſſages, ſome of 


De Cive, cap. ii, 933. 85 
a 5 which 


IN my two former letters ſome obſervations were made on the 
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which I ſhall have occaſion to mention, he ſuppoſeth them to 
have no anthority but what they derive from the prince or civil 
power. He ſometimes ſeems to acknowlege inſpiration to be 
a ſupernatural giſt, and the immediate hand of God; at other 
times he treats the pretence to it as a ſign of madneſs ; and by 
a jingle upon the words repreſents God's ſpeaking to the ancient 
prophets in a dream or viſion, to be no more than their dream- 
ing that he ſpoke to them, or dreaming between ſleeping and 
waking ®, To weaken the authority ot the ſacred Canon, he 


endeavours to ſhew, that the books of Maſes, and the hiſtorical 


writings of the Old Teſtament, were not written by thoſe whoſe 
names they bear; and that they are derived to us from no other 
authority, but that of Eſdras, who reſtored them when they 


were loſt c. A ſuppoſition in which he hath been ſince followed 


by others on the ſame hide, and very lately by a noble Lord: 
though the abſurdity of it is manifeſt, and hath been fully ex- 


| poſed *. 4. As to the writings of the New Teſtament, he acknow- 
tegeth, that they are as ancient as the times of the apoſtles, 


and that they were writzen by perſons who lived in thoſe times, 
ſome of whom ſaw the things which they relate ; which is what 
many of our modern Deiſts ſeem unwilling to own, And tho” 


he inſinuates that the copies of the ſcriptures were but few, and 
only in the hands of the Eccleſiaſtics, yet he adds, that he ſees 


no reaſon to doubt, but that the books of the New Teſtament 


as we have them, are the true regiſters of thoſe things which 
Vere done and faid by the prophets and apoſtles e. But then he 


moſt abſurdly pretends, that they were not received as of divine 


authority in the Chriſtian church, till they were declared to be 
ſo by the council of Lazdicea, in the year after Chriſt 364: 


though nothing is capable of a clearer proof, than that their 
authority was acknuwleged Kong Chriſtians from the apoſtolic. 
times. | 


He expreſsly aſſerts, that we have no Agence of the certainty 


of ſcripture, but the authhrity of the church, and this he re- 
ſolveth into the authority of the commonwealth : and declares, 
that till the ſovereign ruler had preſcribed them, “ the precepts 
of ſcripture were not obligatory laws, but only counſel and 


cc 


advice, which he that was counſelled might without injuſtice 
«« refuſe to obſerve, and being contrary to the laws could not 
without injuſtice obſerve ; * chat the w word of the interpreter x 


d Leviach. r Ibid. P. 200, 201, 2033 4 Reflec- 2 

tions on Lord Bolingbroke' : letters, p. 51, Kk Len. 
p. 204. . 
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of ſcripture is the word of God, and the ſovereign magiſtrate 
is the interpreter of ſcripture, and of all doctrines, to whoſe 
authority we muſt ſtand *, Yea, he carrieth it ſo far as to pro- 
nounce, that Chriſtians are bound in conſcience to obey the 
laws of an infidel king in matters of religion; that © thought 
« js free, but when it comes to confeſſion of faith, the private 
& ;eaſon muſt ſubmit to the public, that is to ſay, to God's 
Lieutenant.“ And accordingly he alloweth the ſubject, being 
commanded by the ſovereign, to deny Chriſt in words, holding 
firmly in his heart the faith of Chriſt : and that in that caſe, 
« it is not he that denieth Chriſt before men, but his governor 
and the laws of his countrys.” And he expreſsly declareth, 
that idolatry to which a man is compelled by the terror of 
death is not idolatry, And this being the caſe, it is not to be 
wondered at, that he ſpeaks with contempt of the ancient mar- 
tyrs. In this the ſucceeding Deiſts have not failed to imitate 
him. 'They have reproached thoſe excellent perſons as having 
died as a fool diethh; as if it were a ridiculous and ſenſeleſs 
K thing to endure hardſhips and ſufferings, for the ſake of truth 


b and conſcience. And yet thoſe have been always juſtly admired, 

5 who have expoſed themſelves to the greateſt dangers in a noble 

1 | | cauſe, and who would not do a baſe thing to fave their lives. 

= Mr. Hobbes acknowlegeth the exiſtence of God, and that we 
. muſt of neceſſity ariſe from the effects which we behold to the 
"of eternal Power of all powers, and Cauſe of all cauſes; and he 
= blames thoſe as abſurd, who call the world, or the ſoul of the: 
#8 world, God: but he denies that we know any more of him, 
= . than that he exiſts ; and ſeems plainly to make him corporeal ;. 
2 for he affirms, that that which is not body is nothing at all; 
1. And though he ſometimes ſeems to acknowlege religion and 
be. its obligations, and that there is an honour and worſhip due to 


God, prayer, thankſgivings, oblations, &c. yet he advanceth 
principles which evidently tend to ſubvert all religion. The 
account he gives of it is this, © that from the fear of power in- 
viſible, feigned by the mind, or imagined from tales publicly 
* allowed, ariſeth religion, not allowed ſuperſtition.” And 
he elſewhere reſolveth religion into things which he himſelf 
derides; vis. opinions of ghoſts, ignorance of ſecond cauſes, 
* devoticn to what men fear, and taking of things caſual for 
prognoſtics k.“ He takes pains in many of his works to prove 
See queſt. concerning liberty, p. 136. De cive, cap. 17 
Leviath, p. 169. 283, 284. . Ibid. p. 238. 71 8e 

Chriſt. not founded on argument, p. 32, 33. 1 Leviath. 214. 

Dr. k Ibid. p. 54. „ 5 ens 
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man to be a neceſſary agent, and expreſsly aſſerts the materiality 
and mortality of the human ſoul ; and he repreſents the doc- 
trine concerning the diſtinction between ſoul and body in man, 
to be an error contracted by the contagion of the demonology 
of the Greeks. We may obſerve by the way the great difference 
there is in this reſpect between Mr. Hobbes and Lord Herbert. 

This noble writer has reckoned the notion and belief of a future 
ſtate among the common notices naturally obvious to the minds 
of all men : but the account Mr. Hobbes is pleaſed to give of it 


is this, that the belief of a future ſtate after death, is a 


« belief grounded upon other men's ſaying, that they knew it 
*« ſupernaturally, or that they knew thoſe, that knew them, 
© that knew others, that knew it ſupernaturally ).” _ 
That we may have the better notion of this extraordinary 
writer, it may not be amiſs to mention ſome other of his maxims. 


He aſſerts, that by the law of nature every man hath a right to 


all things, and over all perſons, and that the natural condition 
of man is a ſtate of war, a war of all men againſt all men: that 
there is no way fo reqſonable for any man as to anticipate, that 
is, by force and wiles to maſter all the perſons of others that he 
can, fo long till he ſees no other power great enough to endan- 
ger him. That the civil laws are the only rules of good and 
evil, juſt and unjuſt, honeſt and diſhoneſt; and thatantecedently 


to ſuch laws every action is in its own nature indifferent: that 
there is nothing good or evil in itſelf, nor any common laws 
_ conſtituting what is naturally juſt and unjuſt ; that all things 


are meaſured by what every man judgeth fit, where there is no 


civil government, and by the laws of ſociety, where there is 


one m. That the power of the ſovereign is abſolute,” and that 


he is not bound by any compacts with his ſubjects : that nothing 


the ſovereign can do to the ſubject can properly be called inju- 


rious or wrong; and that the king's word is ſufficient to take 
any thing from any ſubject, if there be need, and the king is 
Judge of that need v. 


In Mr. Hobbes we have a remarkable nee what ftrange 


extravagancies menof wit and genius may fall into, who, whilſt | 
they value themſelves upon their ſuperior penetration, and lau 
at popular errors and ſuperſtition, often give into notions fo 
wild and ridiculous, as none of the people that govern them- 
Rives by plain common ſenſe could be TT of. It will Hardly 


y Leviath, P- 74. 0 De cive, cap. vi. $ 18. cap. x. 41, 
cap. xii. H 1, Leviath. p. 24, 25. 60, 61, 62 , 03. 72. * Lev. 
P. 980. 106. 
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be thought too ſevere a cenſure to ſay, that Mr, Hobbes's ſcheme 
ſtrikes at the foundation of all religion, both natural and re- 
vealed. That it tendeth not only to ſubvert the authority of 


the ſcripture, but to deſtroy God's moral adminiſtration. That 
it confoundeth the natural differences of good and evil, virtue 


and vice, and taketh away the diſtinction between ſoul and 


body, and the liberty of human actions. That it deſtroyeth 


the beſt principles of the human nature, and inſtead of that 
| innate benevolence and ſocial diſpoſition, which ſhould unite 


men together, ſuppoſeth all men to be naturally in a ſtate of 
war with one another. That it erecteth an abſolute tyranny in 


the ſtate and church wh#*h it confounds, and maketh the will 
of the prince or governing power the ſole ſtandard of right and 


wrong; and that it deſtroyeth all the rights of private conſci- 


ence, and indeed leaveth no room for conſcience at all. 


But notwithſtanding the ill-tendency of many of Mr. Hobbes's 
principles, yet the agreeableneſs of his ſtile, of which he was 


a great maſter, joined to his dogmatical way of pronouncing 


with a very decifive air, and the very oddneſs and apparent no- 
velty of his notions, gave them a great run for a time, and did 
no ſmall miſchief. He himſelf boaſteth of the good reception his 
Leviathan met with among many of our gentry : but the mani- 

fold abſurdities and inconſiſtencies of his ſcheme, and the per- 


nicious conſequences of it to religion, morality, and the civil 


government, have been ſo well expoſed, and ſet in a clear 


light, that there are not many of our modern Deiſts that 
would be thought openly to eſpouſe his ſyſtem in its full 
extent. And yet it cannot be denied, that there are not a few 
things in their writings borrowed from his; and that ſome of 
them have choſen rather to follow him than Lord Herbert in 


ſeveral of his principles; and particularly in aſſerting the mate- 
riality and mortality of the human ſoul, and denying man's free 
aWencys 
Mr. Hobbes met with many learned adverſaries ; among 
whom we may particularly reckon Dr. Seth Ward, afterwards 
biſhop of Saliſbury, and archbiſhop Bramhal, The latter argued 
with great acuteneſs againſt that part of his ſcheme which 
relates to liberty and neceſſity ; and afterwards attacked the 
whole of his ſyſtem in a piece called the Catching of the Levia- 
than, publiſhed at London in 16 58 ; in which he undertakes to 
demonſtrate out of Mr. Hobbes's own works, that no man who is 
thoroughly an Hobbiſt can bea good Chriſtian, or a good 
* commonwealth's-man, or reconcile himſelf to himſelf.” The 
reverend Mr. 3 afterwards archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
en 8 ee 
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Hebbes, did not ſo much apply themſelves to vindicate revealed 


ciples of all religion and morality, which his ſcheme tended to 
ſubvert; and to ſhew, that they had a real foundation in rea- 
| ſon and nature. And in this they certainly did good ſervice to 


take advantage of it, as if this ſhewed that there is no other re- 


tion is needleſs and uſeleſs. Thus on every ſuppoſition theſe 
gentlemen ſeem reſolved to carry their cauſe againſt Chriſtianity, 


things, between moral good and evil, virtue and vice, there is 
no ſuch thing as religion at all, and conſequently no Chriſtian 
religion. On the other hand, if it be proved, that there is 
| ſuch a thing as the religion and law of nature, which is founded 


reaſon, then it is concluded, that this alone is ſufficient, and | 
that it is clear and obvious to all mankind; and therefore they 
need no revelation to inſtruct them in it, or aſſure them of it. 

A very wrong concluſion this! ſince it is manifeſt that a well- | 


farther to clear and confirm ſome of the important principles of | 
natural religion, which, though in themſelves reaſonable, were 
in fact greatly obſcured and perverted in the corrupt ſtate of | 
mankind ; and alſo to inſtruct men in things, which however | 


vered or been fully aſſured of, by the mere unaſſiſted light of 


nection there is between natural and revealed religion. But! 


enlarge farther upon them would not ſuit my preſent deſign. 9 
You will probably hear from me again ſoon: and in the mean 
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gave a ſummary view of Mr. Hobbes's principles, with a judi- 
cious confutation of them, in a book called, The Creed of Mr. 
Hobbes examined, publiſhed in 1670. To theſe may be added 
the famous Earl of Clarendon, who writ “ a brief view and 
« ſurvey of the dangerous and pernicious errors to the church 
© and ſtate in Mr. Hobbes's book, intitled Leviathan.” This 
was publiſhed in 1676. Biſhop Parker, Mr. Tyrrel, but above 
all biſhop Cumberland, in his juſtly celebrated work De Legibus 
Nature, did alſo diſtinguiſh themſelves in this conti overſy. It 
is to be obſerved, that the learned writers, who oppoſed Mr. 


religion, or the Chriſtian ſyſtem, as to eſtabliſh the great prin- 


religion. Yet {ome of the enemies of revelation endeavoured to 


ligion but the law of nature, and that any extraordinary revela- 


It there be no law of nature, no real difference in the nature of 


in the very nature and relations of things, and agreeable to right 


atteſted revelation from God would be of very great uſe, both | 


highly uſeful to be known, they could not have clearly diſco- } 


nature without a divine revelation. _ „5 ö 
This might lead one into a train of reflections on the con- 


muſt content myſelf with giving ſhort hints of things. To 
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Mr. Charles Blount's notes on the life of Apollonius 
Tyanæus deſigned to expoſe Chriſtianity, His Religio 


Laici copied for the moſt part from Lord Herbert. He 


had a chief hand in the Oracles of Reaſon. He at- 


tacks the doctrine of a mediator as unworthy of God. 


His remarkable conceſſion that it is not ſafe to truſt 1b 


 Deiſm alone without Chriſtianity joined withit. Mr. 
Toland, another deiſtical writer; very fond of aſſerting 


Paradoxes. The deſign of bis Amyntor to render the 


Canon of the New Teſtament uncertain. He gives a 


large catalogue of ſpurious goſpels, and attempts to ſhew 


that they were equally received and acknowleged in the 


primitive times, with the goſpels which are now looked. 
upon as authentic. The contrary fully proved in the 


anſwers that were made io him. 


4 . 


| MONG thoſe who openly avowed the cauſe of deiſm, 
Fand ſeemed zealous to promote it, may be reckoned 
Garles Blount, Eſquire. In 1680 he publiſhed a tranſlation of 
the two firlt books of Philgſtratus's Life of Apollonius Tyangus 
with large notes, which are manifeſtly intended to ſtrike at 
revealed religion. Apollonius, you know, was a Pythagorean 


philoſopher that lived in the firſt century, whoſe character and 


miracles were oppoſed by the Pagans to thoſe of our Lord 
Jeſus Chriſt. Hierocles wrote a book to this purpoſe, which was 
anſwered by Euſebius, who hath plainly proved, that Philo- 
ſtratus was a vain and fabulous writer, and that his accounts 
are full of romantic ſtories and ridiculous fables. And whoever 
impartially conſiders Phiigſtratus's book, which is ſtill extant, 
muſt be convinced that Euſebius's cenſure upon it is juſt, No- 
thing can be ſuppoſed more different than Philetratus's manner 
of writing, ſtuffed with rhetorical flouriſhes and vain oftenta- 


———— e 
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tions of learning, is from the plain, ſober, artleſs narration of 
the evangeliſts, which hath all the characters of genuine unaf- 
fected ſimplicity, and a ſincere regard to truth. To which it 
may be added, that Apollonius's philoſophy, and the wonders he 
is ſaid to have wrought, all tended to uphold the reigning eſta- 
bliſhed ſuperſtition and idolatry, which at the ſame time had all 
worldly advantages on its ſide; and yet was not able to op- 
| Pole the progreſs of Chriſtianity, which triamphed over it, 
though deſtitnte of all thoſe advantages, and though it had all 
the powers of the world againſt it. A manifeſt proof this, 
how vaſtly ſuperior the evidence of our Saviour's divine charac- 
ter and miracles was to any thing that could be produced in 
oppoſition to it. And yet many of our modern Deiſts have 
been fond of running the parallel between A4þollonivs and Jeſus. 
_ Chriſt. Mr. Blunt in his notes has thrown out ſeveral inſinuations 
againſt themiracles of our Saviour, in which he has been followed, 
and even exceeded, by ſome ſucceeding writers, of whom I may 
afterwards give ſome agconnt. This gentleman has on ſeveral 
occaſions diſcovered a ſtrong prejudice againſt the ſcriptures; 
and ſhewn how willing he is to lay hold on whatloever he 
thinks may expoſe them: it could be only owing to this, that 
he finds fault with that manner of expreſſion, he opened his 
mouth, and ſaid a. A cenſure which may be thought to proceed 
from an extraordinary nicety, rather than a true juſtneſs of 
taſte. But though this, and other oriental idioms and forms of 
ſpeech, may differ from what is uſual among us, the language 
of ſcripture has been always admired by the beſt judges, _ 
In 1683, the ſame gentleman publiſhed a ſmall book, intitled, 
Religio Laici, which is little more than a tranſlation of Lord 
Herbert's treatiſe of the ſame name. The additions and im- 
provements he has made are ſo few, and of ſuch ſmall moment, 
as not to deſerve a diſtin& conſideration, and therefore I ſhall 
refer to the reflections already made on Lord Herbert's ſcheme. 
Some years after, in 1693, there was another book publiſhed, 
in which Mr. Blount had a principal concern, and which was 
_ plainly intended to propagate infidelity. It had a pompous 
title, The Oracles of Reaſon, and was publiſhed after Mr. 
Blount's unhappy end, by his friend Mr. Charles Gildon, who 
uſhered it into the world by a preface in defence of ſelf-mur- 
der, which that gentleman had been guilty of to get-rid of the | 
uneaſineſs of a paſſion which proved too violent for him, The 
title of the book ſcemed to promiſe demonſtration, as if it were 


* Blount's notes on Philoſtratus, p. 66 
intended 
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intended to ſerve as an infallible guide in matters of religion. 
But there is little order or method in it, or regularity of deſign, 


It is a collection of diſſerent pieces, conſiſting for the moſt part 
of letters between Mr. Blount and his friends, intermixed with 


fragments and tranſlations from ſome Greek and Latin authors, 
done with no great exactneſs. 

That part of the book which relates to natural religion, ad 
its ſufficiency, proceeds chiefly upon Lord Herbert's plan, 
There are two of the tracts particularly remarkable this way: 
the one is a Summary Account of the Deiſt's religion, by Mr. 


Blount : the other is a Letter from A. W. to Mr. Blount con- 
cerning natural religion, as oppoied to divine revelation, In 
the former of theſe, Mr. Blount having ſet himſelf to ſhew, that 
God is not to be worſhipped by an image, or by ſacrifices, next 
endeavoureth to prove, that he is not to be worſni pped by a 


mediator. He pretends that the worſhip of God by a mediator 


derogateth from his infinite mercy, equally as an image doth 


from his ſpirituality and infinity. But his argument is founded 


upon a miſapprehenſion or miſrepreſentation of the goſpel 
ſcheme. Far from derogating from the mercy or goodneſs of 


God, the appointment of ſuch a mediator, as the goſpel pro- 


voſeth, 1s one of the moſt ſignal inſtances of his grace and 
goodneſs towards mankind, It is a wile and gracious proviſion 
tor exerciſing his mercy towards guilty creatures, in ſuch a way 8 


as is moſt becoming his own glorious government and 


fections, and moſt conducive to their peace and comfort, apy 


molt proper to remove their guilty jeaſouſies and fears. 
But he farther urgeth, that if God appointed the mediator, 


this ſhews that he was really reconciled to the world before, 
and conſequently that there was no need of a mediator. It 
ſheweth indeed, that God had kind thoughts of mercy, and 
gracious intentions towards the human race, but this doth not 


prove that therefore the appointment of a mediator was needleſs. 


On the contrary, his wiſdom determined him to take this 


method as the propereſt way of exerciſing his mercy, and diſ- 
penſing the effects of his goodneſs; of which he is certainly 


the fitteſt judge. And whoſoever duly conſiders the ſublime 
idea given us in the goſpel of a mediator, the work upon 
which he was ſent, and the offices he is inveſted with, may 


obſerve ſuch characters of the divine wiſdom and goodnels I in it, 


ſuch a regard to the honour of God, and to the comfort and 
benefit and happineſs of mankind, as ought greatly to recom- 


nend the goſpel (cheme. But the düſtinet conſideration of theſe 
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40 A View of the DxisrieAl Writers. Let. 4. 


0. would take up more room than the preſent deſign will 
ow. 

To this tract is prefixed a letter from Mr. Blount to Dr. Sy- 
denhari, in which there is this remarkable paſſage : That 
** undoubtedly in our travels to the other world the common 
road is the fafeſt ; and though Deiſm is a good manuring of 
% A man's conſcience, yet certainly, if ſowed with Chriſtianity, 
it will produce the moſt plentiful crop.” Here he ſeems 
plainly to own, that it is not ſafe to truſt to Deiſm alone, if 
Chriſtianity be not joined with it b. 

As to the other tract I mentioned, the letter written by A. M. 
to Mr. Blount concerning natural religion as oppoſed to divine 
revelation, the chief heads of natural religion are there reduced 
to ſeven articles. 1. That there is an infinite and eternal God, 
Creator of all things. 2. That he governs the world by his 
| Providence. 3. That it is our duty to worſhip and obey him 
as our creator and governor. 4. That our worſhip conſiſts in 
prayer to him, and praiſe of him. 5. That our obedience con- 
ſiſts in the rules of right reaſon, the practice whereof is moral 
virtue, 6. That we are to expect rewards and puniſhments 
hereafter according to our actions in this life, which includes 
the ſoul's immortality, and is proved by our admitting provi- 

dence. 7. That when we err from the rules of our duty, we 
ought to repent, and truſt in God's mercy for pardon e. Here 
Lord Herbert's five articles, which were all that he accounted : 
neceſſary, are enlarged to ſeven, which indeed may be regarded 
as farther explications of the former ; ; and with other explica- 
tions they might be enlarged to a Rill greater number. What 
was obſerved concerning Lord Herbert's articles may be applied 
to theſe. It will be acknowleged, that they are agreeable to 
Tight reaſon, but this is no proof that therefore an expreſs 
divine revelation would not be needful in the preſent ſtate of 
mankind, to ſet them in a ſtronger light, and give them addi- 
tional force. Several of the Deiſts would be far from agreeing 
with this writer in ſome of the articles he mentions. The firſt 
article runs thus, that there is one eternal ſelfexiſtent God, 
Creator of all things. Where it is plainly ſuppoſed, that the 
world was created ; and yet, in another part of that book, Mr. 
Blount has taken the pains to tranſlate a large fragment of Þ} 
Ocellus Lucanus, which is deſigned to prove the for dil of the 
world e. * And it eam that he himſelf does not diſapprove 


b Oracles of Reaſon, p. 87 91. c Ibid. p. 197. 4 Ibid. 


it, 


Let. 4. 


Z againſt that duty f. 


38. s Oracles of Reaſon, p. 201. 


Mr. BlounT's Writings, 41 
it. In another part of theſe pretended Oracles, in a letter from 
Mr. Gildon to Mr. Blount, the opinion of the origin of good 
and evil, from two different eternal principles, the one good, 
the other evil, is repreſented as not unreaſonable e. In another 
of the above-mentioned ſeven articles it is declared, that the 
worſbiþ we owe to God conſiſts in prayer to Him, and praiſe of 
Him: and yet it is well known, that this has been conteſted, 
and denied, by ſome of the ancient philoſophers and modern 
Deiſts. And Mr. Blount himſelf in his notes upon the life of 
Apollonius Tyanæus, having obſerved that ſome of the heathens 
uſed no prayers at all, inſinuates, in their names, objections 
With regard to the fifth article, that our 
obedience conſiſts in the rules of right reaſon, the practice whereef 
is moral virtue; this is eaſily ſaid in general, but there is no 
great likelihood, that if they were to come to a particular ex- 
plication, they would agree what is to be looked upon as 


indluded in the rules of right reaſon, and in the practice of 


moral virtue. Some of them would probably think it reaſon- 


able to indulge the appetites and paſſions in inſtances which 
others would not think reaſonable or proper: even in a point 
of ſuch conſequence as ſelf- murder, ſome of the ancient philo- 
ſophers and modern Deiſts have pleaded for it, whilſt others 
and it is openly juſtified (as was before 


have condemned it: 


obſerved) in the preface to theſe Oracles of Reaſon. And one 


ſhould think no reaſonable man could deny that expreſs pre- 


cepts, determining by a divine authority the particulars of moral 
duty, would be of great advantage. 


moſt ingenious Strephon, and by A. V. in his letter to Mr. 
Blount, as a neceſſary part of natural religion; and yet he 


obſerves, that the ancient heathens diſagreed about it s. And, 
in another part of theſe Oracles, it is declared to be probable, 28, 
that the ſoul of man is not of an intirely diſtin nature from 


the body, but only a purer material compoſition ®. And the 


ſoul's materiality is not very conſiſtent with the doctri ine of its 


immortality. And now we may ſee what to judge of A. MV. 's 
argument againſt Chriſtianity, That © if the reaſons of the 


« Chriſtian religion were evident, there would be no longer any 6 
 « contention or difference about it : and if all do not agree iu 
it, thoſe marks of truth! in it are not viſible, which are 


44 Ones of Bine p. 194. 1b 
id. p. 154. 187. 


3 « neceſſary 


As to the article of future 
_ rewards and puniſhments, and the ſoul's immortality ; this is 


repreſented by Mr. Blount, in a letter fo the right honourable the 
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4.2 A View of the DersTiIcar Writers. Let.4. 


« neceſſary to. draw our aſſent i. This argument, if it were 
good for any thing, would prove that there are no viſible marks 
of truth in natural religion, no more than in revealed ; ſince it 
cannot be denied that men differ about the one as well as the 
other. But the truth is, the argument doth not conclude in 
Either caſe. os | N 
There are ſeveral things in the Oracles of Reaſon, which are 
particularly deſigned againſt the holy ſcriptures, and which have 
been repeated by others ſince. But the ſacred writings have 
been fully vindicated againſt thoſe exceptions. Mr. Blount has 
particularly attacked the writings of Maſes, and the moſt conſi- 
derable part of what he has offered to this purpole, is borrowed 
either from the learned author of the Archeologie Philsſophice, 
who though he differed in ſome things from what is generally 
looked upon as the true interpretation of Meſes's ſenſe, was far 
from intending to ſubvert the authority of the Maſaic writings ; 
or from the author of the hypotheſis of the Præadamites, who 
afterwards retracted his own book. From this writer Mr, 
Blount hath given us a literal tranſlation for ſeveral pages toge- 
ther, in two different parts of this book, without making the 
leaſt acknowlegement of it, or taking any notice of the anſwers 
that had been returned. In like manner he hath thought pro- 
per to repeat the objections which have been frequently urged = 
againſt the Ms/aic writings, from the irreconcileableneſs of the 
accounts there given with the antiquities pretended to by the 
moſt learned heathen nations, particularly the Chaldeans and 
Egyßtians. Our great Stillingflect had, in the firſt book of 
his Origines Sacre, very amply conſidered that matter, and 
clearly ſhewn the vanity of thoſe pretences, yet they are here 
again advanced with as much confidence as if they had never 
been refuted. The ſame obſervation may be made with regard 
to the arguments of Ocellus Lucanus, about the eternity of the 
world, which are tranſlated and produced with great pomp, by 
Mr. Blount, though they had been unanſwerably expoſed in the 
laſt-mentioned learned treatif]]?ẽ—“? nh: 
The Oracles of Reaſon were animadverted upon by Mr. John 
Bradley, in a book publiſhed at London in 1699, in 12mo, 
intitled, In Impartial View of the Truth of Chriſtianity, with 
the Hiſtory of the Life and Miracles of Apollonius Tyanzus: 7% 
which are added, Some Reflections on a Bookcalled Oracles of Rea- 
ſen. This book I have not ſeen. Dr. Nichslz's conference with 


i Oracles of Reaſon, p. 201. 205. * Origines Sacrz, book 3. 
| chap. 2. ſeQ. 4, 55 6, 7. 1 4 . 


a Theiſt 


Let. 4. Mr. ToLand's Writings. 43 
a Theiſt was alſo particularly deſigned by the learned and inge- 
nious author in oppoſition to the Oracles of Reaſon ; and he 
hath not left any material part of that book unanſwered, The 
firſt part of this conference was publiſhed at London, in 12mo, 
in 1696, and the other three parts in the following years. But 
what deſerveth our ſpecial notice, Mr. Gildon, the publiſher of 
the Oracles of Reaſon, and who had recommended them to the 
world with a pompous elogium, was afterwards, upon mature 
conſideration, convinced of his error ; of which he gave a re- 
markable proof, in a good book, which he publiſhed ſome 
years after, in 1705, intitled, The Deiſt's Manual. It is obſerv- 


= 


able, that the greateſt part of this book is taken up in vindi- 


cating the doctrines. of the exiſtence and attributes of God, his 
- providence and government of the world, the immortality of 


the ſoul, and a future ſtate. And his reaſon for it was, as he 
himſelf intimates, becauſe many of the Deiſts, with whom he 
was well acquainted, did really deny thoſe great principles 
which lie at the foundation of all religion, or at leaſt repre- 


| ſented them as doubtful and uncertain, And their not admit- 
ting natural religion in its juſt extent formed ſome of their prin- 


cipal prejudices againſt the Chriſtian revelation. 


The next writer, of whom I ſhall give ſome account, is Mr, 


Toland, who, though he called himſelf a Chriſtian, made it 


very much the buſineſs of his life to ſerve the cauſe of infi- 
delity, and to unſettle men's minds with regard to religion. 
There are many things in his writings which ſhew that he was 
very fond of aſſerting things that had an appearance of novelty, 
however deſtitute of reaſon or probability; a remarkable in- 
ſtance of which he has given in his ſtrange attempt to prove, 
that motion is eſſential to matter. See his letters to Serena, 

Letter 3d. IJ. In another book, which he calls Pantheifticon, 
publiſhed in 1720, he has ſhewn himſelf a favourer and admirer 

of the Pantheiftic philoſophy, i. e. that of Spins/a, which ac- 
knowlegeth no other God but the univerſe, The firſt thing 
that made Mr. Toland taken notice of, was his Chriſtianity not 
myſterious, or a diſcourſe ſhewing that there is nothing in the 


goſpel contrary to reaſon, or above it, and that no Chriſtian 


doctrine can be properly called a myſtery. This was publiſhed 
in 1696, and was animadverted upon by ſeveral writers of 
learning and reputation, as Mr. Becconſal, Mr. Beverly, Mr, 


This is confuted in Dr, Clarke's Demonſtration, &c. p. 24. 
Edit. 7th, TE OE 
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4.4 A View of the DersTicar, Writers. Let. 4. 
John Norris, Dr. Payne, Mr. Synge, afterwards archbiſhop of 
Tuam, and Mr, Brown, afterwards biſhop of Corke, In 1709, 
he publiſhed at the Hague two Latin diſſertations. The firſt 
is intitled, Adeifi damon ſive Titus Livius a ſuperflitione vindi- 
catus. In ua diſſertatione probatur Livium hiſtoricum in ſacris, 
Hrodigiis, & oftentis enarrandis, haudquaquam fuiſſe credulum 
aut ſuper ſtitioſum : ip ſamque ſuperſiitionem non minus Reipublice 
(/: non magis ) exitioſam eſſe, quam purum putum atheiſmum. 
The ſecond diſſertation bears the title of Origines Judaicæ, five 
Strabonis de Moyſe & religione Judaica hiſtoria breviter illuſtrata. 
In this diſſertation he ſeems to prefer the account of this Pagan 
author concerning NMaſes and the Jeuiſb religion before that 
which is given by the Jews themſelves. Theſe two diſſertations 
were anſwered by Mr. La Faye, miniſter at Utrecht, in a book 
printed in 1709, and intitled, Defen/io religionis, nec non Moſis 
& Gentis Fudaice contra duas diſſertationes Joannis Tolandi. 
And by Mr. Benc:f, miniſter at Delft, in his Melange de re- 
marques critiques, hiſtoriques, philaſophiques, theologiques, fur 
les deux diſſertations ds Mr. Toland, intitulez, Pun (Homme jans 
fuperſiition, & Pautre les origines Fudaiques, printed at Delſt in 
1712. But what I ſhall here particularly take notice of, and 
by which he hath chiefly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, is the pains he 
| hath taken to invalidate the authority of the ſacred canon of 
the New Teſtament, and to render it uncertain and precarious. 
'This ſeems to have been the deſign of the book he calls Amyntor, 
which he publiſhed in 1698, and in which he hath given a 
catalogue of books, attributed in the primitive times to 7eſus 
_ Chriſt, his apoſtles, and other eminent perſons, © together with 
© remarks and obſervations relating to the canon of ſcripture.” 

He hath there raked together whatever he could find relating. 
to the ſpurious goſpels, and pretended ſacred books, which 

appeared in the early ages of the Chriſtian church. Theſe he 

| hath produced with great pomp to the number of eighty and 
upwards, and though they were moſt of them evidently falſe 
and ridiculous, and carried the plaineſt marks of forgery and 
impoſture, of which, no doubt, he was very ſenſible, yet he 
has done what he could to repreſent them as of equal authority 
with the four goſpels, and other ſacred books of the New Teſta- 
ment, now received among Chriſtians, To this end he has 
taken advantage of the unwary and ill-grounded hypotheſes of 
ſome learned men, and has endeavoured to prove that the books 
of the preſent canon lay concealed in the coffers of private per- 
| ſons, till the latter times of Trajan or Adrian, and were not 
known to the clergy or churches of thole times, nor (nga 
e 


Let. 4. Mr. Toland's Writings, 45 
ed from the ſpurious works of heretics ; and that the ſcriptures, 
which we now receive as canonical, and others which we now 
reject, were indifferently and promiſcuouſly cited and appealed 
to by the moſt ancient Chriſtian writers. His deſign in all this, 
manifeſtly is to ſhew, that the goſpels and other ſacred writ- 
ings of the New Teſtament, now acknowleged as canonical, 
really deſerve no greater credit, and are no more to be depended 
upon, than thoſe books which are rejected and exploded as for- 
geries. And yet he had the confidence to pretend, in a book he 
' afterwards publiſhed, that his intention in his Amyntor, was 
not to invalidate, but to illuſtrate and confirm the canon of the 
New Teſtament m. This may ſerve as one inſtance, among 
many that might be produced, of this writer's ſincerity. _ my 
Several good anſwers were returned to Toland's Amyntor. Mr. jj! q 
(afterwards Dr.) Samuel Clarke publiſhed a ſmall tract in TY 
1699, intitled, Some Reflections on that part of the bock called 
Amyntor, which relates to the Writings of the primitive Fathers, 
and the Canon of the New Teſtament. In this he gave an early 
ſpecimen of thoſe talents, which he afterwards employed to fo 
great advantage in the defence of Chriſtianity. The ſame book f 
was afterwards anſwered by the ingenious Mr. Stephen Nye, HY 
in his Hiſtorical Account and Defence of the Canon of the Neu 1 
Teſtament, in Anfwer to Amyntor. And by Mr. Richardſon, 5 
in his Canon of the New Teſtament vindicated ; whoſe work 
| hath been juſtly and generally eſteemed, as executed with great 
learning and judgment. To theſe may be added, Mr. Jones, 
„ who hath conſidered this matter diſtinctly, and at large, in 
« his New and full Method of ſettling the canonical Authority 
„ the New Teſiament,” which was publiſhed at London in 
1726, in two volumes 8vo ; to which a third ſmall one was 
afterwards added, publiſhed in 1727, but left unfiniſhed by 
JJ ⁴ ])] Ln 9 
IT heſe learned writers have plainly ſhewn Mr. Toland's great 
unfairneſs and diſingenuity in, his whole management of the 
argument: That he has frequently impoſed upon his readers 
by falſe quotations, or by groſly miſrepreſenting the authors 
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m See Toland's preface to his Nazarenus, p. 9. This very odd 
book was well anſwered by Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Mangey, in his 
Remarks upon Naxarenus. On which Mr. Toland made ſome re- 

fleclions in a traQ he called Mangoneutes. Mr.Paterſon alſo publiſhed 
his Anti-Nazarenus, in anſwer to Mr. Toland's book. And Dr. 
Thomas Brett took ſome notice of it in the preface to his Tradition 
neceſſary to explain and interpret the holy Scriptures, N 


he 


# 


46 A View of the DEIsrIoAL Writers. Let. 4. 
he cites : That he has been guilty of great blunders, and ridi- 
culous miſtakes : That ſeveral of the writings he produces, as 
having been written in the apoſtolic age, were forged fo late as 
the third or fourth century: That by far the greateſt part of 
thoſe writings, of which he hath given ſo pompous a catalogue, 
and which he would put upon the world as moſt ancient and 
apoſtolical, are expreſsly rejected by the authors whom he 
himſelf refers to, as ſpurious and apocryphal, or even as abſurd 
and impious forgeries: That as to thoſe few of them which 
are not expreſsly rejected and condemned by the writers who 
have mentioned them, it doth not appear by any one teſtimony, 
that they were ever generally received, and acknowleged in the 
Chriſtian church, or equalled with the books of the ſacred ca- 
non; and that even thoſe authors who have been thought to 
quote ſome of them with aprobation, yet expreſsly declare, 
that none but the four goſpels were received in the Chriſtian 
church, as of divine authority: That though ſome of the falſe 
goſpels, that they might the better paſs upon the people, were 
compiled out of the genuine goſpels, with ſuch additions, omiſ- 
lions, and interpolations, as might beſt anſwer the deſign of 
the compilers; this did not hinder their being generally reject- 
ed: whereas the four goſpels, the ſame which we now receive, 
were generally acknowleged from the beginning: That theſe 
and other ſacred books of the New Teſtament were, even in 
the earlieſt ages, ſpread into diſtant countries, and were in the 

poſſeſſion of great numbers of perſons, and read in the churches 
as divine: And finally, that ſeveral of the genuine writers of the 

three firſt centuries have left us catalogues of the ſacred books 
of the New Teſtament, but in none of thoſe catalogues do any 
of the apocryphal goſpels appear. 5 
Io ſet this whole matter in a clearer light, Mr. Jones has 
given us a complete enumeration of all the apocryphal books of 
the New Teſtament, and made a critical inquiry into each of 
thoſe books, with an Engliſb verſion of thoſe of them which 
are now extant, and a particular proof that none of them were 
ever admitted into the Canon. And he hath diſtinctly pro- 
| duced and conſidered every teſtimony relating to them, that is 
to be found in any Chriſtian writer or writers of the firſt four 
_ centuries after Chriſt, „%% &é - 5 
pon all that hath been written on this ſubject, it is a juſt 
and natural reflection, that as the number of ſpurious goſpels, 
which were rejected by the primitive Chriſtians, ſhews how 
ſcrupulous they were not to admit any books as canonical, but 
thoſe of whole truth and authenticity they had ſufficient — S 


HO ts a6 
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ſo their admitting, and receiving with ſo general a conſent, the 
four goſpels which are now in our hands, affordeth a ſtrong 
argument, that they had undoubted evidence of the genuine 
truth and certainty of the evangelical records, which fully ſatis- 
fied them who lived neareſt thoſe times, and who had the beſt 
opportunities of knowing ; and that to this it was owing, that 


they, and no others, were generally received and acknowleged 


as of divine authority. b 3 8 
On this occaſion it is proper to mention Dr, Lardner's excel- 


lent work of the Credibility of the Goſpel-Hiftory ; in the ſecond 
part of which, conſiſting of ſeveral volumes, he hath made a 


full and accurate collection of the paſſages which are to be found 
in the writers of the firſt ages of the Chriſtian church, relatin 


to the four goſpels, and other ſacred books of the New Teſta- 


ment. This he hath executed with ſo much fidelity and dili- 


gence, and with ſuch exactneſs of judgment, that the Engliſh 
reader, who hath not opportunity to conſult the originals, will 

be able to judge for himſelf, upon conſidering the paſſages of 
the original authors, which are very faithfully tranſlated. This 
affordeth ſo clear and continued a proof of their having been 


generally received in the earlieſt ages of the Chriſtian ehurch, 


that one would hope it ſhould put an end to this part of the 


controverſy, 
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5 Dr 
The Earl of Shafteſbury, a fine and much admired writer, 
Not very conſiſtent in the account be gives of Chriſtianity. 
He caſteth reflections on the doctrine of future rewards 
and puniſhments, as if it were of diſſervice to theintereſts 
of virtue. The contrary ſhewn from his own acknow- 
legements. His Lordſhip reſolves the credit of boly writ 
wholly into the authority and appointment of the ſtate. 
le frequently takes occaſion to expoſe the Scriptures, and 
repreſents them as uncertain, and not to be depended 
upon. What he ſaith concerning ridicule, as the teſt 
and criterion of truth, examined. It is ſhewn, that a 


turn to ridicule is not the propereſt diſpoſition for finding 
out truth: and that there is great danger of its being 


mi ſapplied. His Lordſhip's own writings furniſh in- 


ſtances of ſuch a wrong application, Authors men- 
 Honed that have written againſt him, 


#5 R, 

1 gives me 2 real concern, that among the writers who have 
appeared againſt revealed religion, I am obliged to take no- 
tice of the noble author of the Chara#teriftics. Some indeed 
are not willing to allow that he is to be reckoned in this num- 
ber. Paſſages are produced out of ſome of his writings, in 
which he expreſſeth very favourable ſentiments of Chriſtianity. 
Thus he doth particularly, in a preface, which, and I believe 
juſtly, is aſcribed to his lordſhip as the author, prefixed to a 
volume of ſelect ſermons of Dr. Benjamin Whichcot, publiſhed 
in 1698. In that preface he finds fault with thoſe in this pro- 
fane age, that repreſent not only the inſtitution of preaching, 
but even the goſpel itſelf, and our holy religion to be a fraud. 
He expreſſeth his hope, that from ſome things in thoſe ſermons, 
eren they that are prejudiced againſt Chriſtianity may be in- 
duced to like it the better; and that the vein of goodneſs, which 
appears throughout theſe diſcourſes, will make ſuch as are 

| | — 


ve 
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already Chriſtians, prize Chriſtianity the more; and the fair- 
neſs, ingenuity, and impartiality, which they learn from hence, 
will be a ſecurity to them againſt the contrary temper of thoſe 
other irreconcilable enemies to our holy Faith. In 1716, ſome 


of his letters were publiſhed at London, under the title of 


Several Letters written by a noble Lord to a young Man in 
* the Univerſity. 8vo.” In theſe letters, which were written 


a few years before the Earl of Shafteſbury” s death, in the years 


1707, 1708, 1709, there are excellent ſentiments and advices, 


and ſome which ſeem to diſcover a real Mgr. for the Chriſtian 
religion. 


It were greatly to be wiſhed, on many accounts, that his 
Lofdſhip had always expreſſed himſelf in an uniform manner 
on this ſubject. No impartial man will deny him the praiſe of 
a fine genius. The quality of the Writer, his lively and beau- 

tiful imagination, the delicacy of taſte he hath hewn in many 
inſtances, and the graces and embelliſhments of his {tyle, though 
perhaps ſometimes too affected, have procured him many ad- 
mirers. To which may be added his refined ſentiments on the 


beauty and excellency of virtue, and that he hath often ſpoken 
| honourably of a wiſe and good providence, which miniſters. 


and governs the whole in the beſt manner ; and hath ſtrongly 
aſſerted, in oppoſition to Mr. Hobbes, the natural differences 
between good and evil; and that man was originally formed 
for ſociety, and the exerciſe of mutual kindneſs and benevo- 
lence ; and not only ſo, but for religion and piety too. Theſe 


; things have very much prejudiced many perſons in his favour, 


and prepared them for receiving almoſt implicitly whatever he 
hath advanced. And yet it cannot be denied, that there are 
many things in his books, which ſeem to be evidently calculated 
to caſt contempt upon Chriſtianity , and the holy Scriptures. 


It is in the Charafterifiics that we are properly to look for an 
account of his Lordſhip's ſentiments. They were firſt publiſhed 


in three volumes 8vo. in 1711. And the laſt part of his life 
was employed in reviſing them, and preparing for a new and 
moſt correct edition of them, which accordingly was publiſhed 
immediately after his death. In them he completed the whole 
of his works which he intended ſhould be made public. And 
theſe books are ſo generally read, and by many ſo much ad- 
mired, that it is neceſſary to take notice of thoſe things in them 
which ſeem to have a bad alſpect on religion, and to be of 2 
dangerous influence and tendency, 


n ebe ee vol. iii. P. 224. 
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Of this kind are the frequent reflections he hath caſt on the 
doctrine of future rewards and puniſhments. This, as I obſerved 
in a former letter, is repreſented by Lord Herbert as a funda- 
mental article of natural religion: And though he carries it too 

far in making it an innate principle, in which all mankind are, 
and have been always agreed; yet it cannot be denied, that 
there were {ome notices and traces of it generally ſpread among 
the nations, though mixed with much obſcurity, and which 
probably had a great effect in preſerving the remains of religion 
and virtue among the people, though contradicted by ſeveral 
ſects of their philoſophers. It is the great advantage and glory 
of Chriſtianity, that it hath cleared and confirmed this ; impor- 
tant principle, and hath brought life and immortality into an 
open light. But the author of the Charaferiſtics frequently 
expreſſeth himſelf in a manner, which tendeth to raiſe a preju · 
dice againſt this great pr inciple of natural and revealed religion, 
as if it were of little uſe in morals, yea, and in many cafes 
of a bad tendency. Thus, after having made an elegant repre- 
ſentation of the happy ſtate of things in the heathen world, and 
the liberty and harmony which then prevailed, he proceeds 
to ſhew the different ſtate of things among Chriſtians, which he 
ſeems chiefly to attribute to the notion and belief of a future 
Nate. © A new ſort of policy (faith he) which extends itſelt 
to another world, and conſiders the future lives and happi - 
_ «© neſs of men rather than the preſent, has made us leap beyond 
* the bounds of natural humanity, and out of a ſupernatural 
charity has taught us the way of plaguing one another moſt 
* heartily. It has raiſed an antipathy which no temporal in- 
_ © tereſt could ever de; and intailed upon us a mutual hatred 
4 to all eternity. The ſaving of fouls is now the heroic pal- 
« fjon of exalted ſpirits . This is not the only place where 
his lordſhips ſp ney with ridicule of the ſaving of fouls, and of 
fthoſe who act for their fouls ſakes and make a careful proviſion 
For hereafter PD. And he, elſewhere tells us, ſpeaking of the 
_ expectation of God's diſpenſing rewards and puniſhments in a 
future life, that © an expectation and dependency ſo miraculous 
and extraordinary as this is, muſt naturally take off from 
other inferior dependencies and encouragements. Where 
infinite rewards are thus inforced, and the imagination 
"8 ſtrongly turned towards them, the other common and natu- | 
. fal motives to goodneſs are 7 to be neglected, and loſe 


* Charadteriſlics vol. i. p. 18, 19, edit hg: v Ibid. vol. iii. 
p. an 7 SEE e 
JJ a 
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% much by diſuſe. Other intereſts are hardly ſo much as com- 
« puted, whilſt the mind is thus tranſported in the purſuit of 
„ a high advantage, and ſelf-intereſt, ſo narrowly confined 
« within ourſelves. On this account all other affections to our 
“ friends, relations, or mankind, are often lightly regarded, 
* as being worldly, and of little moment in reſpect of the 
© intereſt of our ſouls,” To the ſame purpoſe he repreſents 


it, as if the Chriſtian were ſo urged to have his conver/ation in 


heaven, as not to be obliged to enter into any engagements with 
this lower world, or to concern himſelf either with the buſi- 
neſles of life, or with the offices of private friendſbip, or the 


ſervice of the public: and that theſe are to be regarded as 
. embarraſſments to him in working out his own ſalvation". It 
ſeems to be a natural inference from all this, that according to 


his repreſentation of the matter, it were better for mankind 
not to believe, or have any regard to a future ſtate ar all. For 
if the belief be weak, he tells us it will be of the worſt conſe- 


quence. * There can, ſays he, in ſome reſpects, be nothing 
more fatal to virtue than the weak and uncertain belief of 


future rewards and puniſhments: for the ſtreſs being wholly 


ſince that virtne and. goodneſs which is to be rewarded here- 


after includes, according to the ſcripture account of it, the do- 
ing good here on earth as far as we have an opportunity, and 
even a diligence in the buſineſs of our ſeveral callings, and the 


exerciſe of ſocial duties, it is evidently wrong to ſay that a 


iegard to the recompences of a future ſtate muſt carry us off 
from theſe duties, when, on the contrary, it bindeth us more 
_ ſtrongly to the performance of them. Our having our con verſa- 
tion in heaven is not deſigned to cauſe us to neglect the duties 
incumbent upon us here on earth ; for theſe are moſt expreſsly 
enjoined in the golpel-law, as being comprehended in that 
__ righteouſneſs which entitleth us to that future glory; but that 
we ſhould not take up with the inferior things of this preſent 
: wor Id as our proper ultimate portion and happineſs, but raiſe 


Se Charadteriſiics, vol. i, p. 68. T Ibid. vol. i. p. 99. loo. 
— vol. ii. p. 6g. e SEE 
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laid on this foundation, if this foundation ſeems to fail, there 
is no farther prop or ſecurity to men's virtue.“ And, on 
the other hand, if the belief be ſtrong, and deeply impreſſed 
upon the mind, it will cauſe men to neglect the intereſts and 
duties of this preſent life, the duties they owe to their friends, 
their neighbours, and their country. This is the account his 
Lordſhip gives of it; but it is groſsly miſrepreſented. For 
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our views to a nobler ſtate, where we hope to arrive to the true 
felicity and perfection of our natures. And this certainly is an 
admirable leſſon, highly to the honour of Chriſtianity ; ; ſinceit 
is a too great affection and eſteem for worldly enjoyments that 
puts men upon wrong purſuits, and is the principal ſource of 
the greateſt diſorders of human lite. 

Several other paſſages might be produced, in which his Lord- 
ſhip ſeems to repreſent the belief and expectation of a future 
ſtate as of pernicious influence. Thus he obſerves, © that the 
6 principle of ſelf-love, which is naturally ſo prevailing in us, 
« js improved and made ſtronger every day by the exerciſe of 
e the paſſions on a {ubject of more extended intereſt ;” (by 
which he refers to the expectation of eternal happineſs in a tu- 
ture ſtate) © and that there may be reaſon to apprehend, that 
« a temper of this kind will extend itſelf through all the parts 
« of life. And this has a tendency to create a ſtricter atten- 
tt tion to ſelf-good and private intereſt, and muſt inſenſibly di- 
« miniſh the affection towards public good, or the intereſt of 
« ſociety, and introducę a certain narrownels of ſpirit, which 
« js obſervable in devout perſons of almoſt all religions and 
rc perſuaſions ©.” Here he lays a heavy charge on the hope of 
future happineſs ; ; as if it had a bad tendency to ſpread an in- 
ordinate criminal ſelfiſhneſs through the whole of human life, 
to diminiſh the public good affections, and introduce a narrow- 
neſs of ſpirit. A moſt unjuſt charge this! Since it might eaſily 


be ſhewn, that the belief and hope of ſuch a happineſs as the 


Goſpel ſets before us, and which is there repreſented as a ſtate 
of perfect goodneſs and the moſt extended benevolence, and for 
Which that charity which ſeeketh not her own is one of the beſt 
preparatives, has a tendency, it rightly underſtood, to enlarge 
the heart, to purify and ennoble the ſoul, and raiſe it above the 
little narrow intereſts of the fleſhy ſelf, and to fill it with the 
higheſt idea of God, and his immenſe goodneſs. „ 
But his Lordſhip urges, That © thoſe who talk of the re- 
« wards of virtue make it fo very mercenary a thing, and have 
«© talked ſo much of its rewards, that one can hardly tell what 
„there is in it after all that is worth rewarding u.“ He 


| obſerves that the moſt heroic virtue, private fr lend bi, 2 and 


zeal 28 the public* , have little notice taken of them in our holy 
religion, g 


t CharaQeriſtics, vol. ii, p- * 0 Ibid vol. i. p. 97. 
It has been noted by the Deiſtical writers, that zeal for the 
public, or love to a man's country, which was ſo much inculcated 


by ſome of the antient philoſophers and moraliſts, is paſſed over — 
0 
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religion, nor have any reward promiſed them ; though if they 


be comprehended in the things that are {ovely and virtuous, and 
| praiſe-worthy, they are both commanded there, and ſhall ac- 


the Goſpel; and this is mentioned as a defe& in the Chriſtian 
morality, But if the matter be rightly conſidered, there is no juſt 
foundation for this objection. To have recommended as by a divine 
authority, what the Romans generally underſtood by love to their 


ried them to do great injuſtice to thoſe of other nations, would not 
have been ſuited to the nature of a revelation, which was deſigned 


lence. And if our Saviour had exhorted the Jews in the name of 


ſition they were then in, could have been looked upon in no other 
light, than as ſtirring them up to tumults and inſurrections. But 
of love to our country, as it ſignifies a true and affectionate concern 


for the public good, he gave an admirable example, and his exam- 


ple hath the force of a precept, according to the Chriſtian ſyſtem. 
This will be evident to any one that impartially conſiders the affec- 


tion he ſhewed to the Jewiſh nation, from whom he ſprung accord- 
ing to the fleſh, the amiable concern he expreſſed for the miſeries 


he foreſaw were coming upon them, and the endeavours he uſed 


to prevent thoſe evils, by checking the tumultuous ſpirit which 
was then working among them, and engaging them to a peaceable 


ſubjection to the Roman government. The ſame obſervation may 
be made with regard to the apoſtles and firſt publiſhers of Chriſ- 


cianity after our Saviour's reſurrection. If they had in the name 

of God urged it upon the Jews and Gentiles, among whom they 

preached the goſpel, to be zealous for their country, and had pro- 
| miſed divine rewards to ſo heroic a virtue, this would undoubtedly 


| have been regarded as an attempt to raiſe diſturbances in the ſtate, 
: It could not, as things were circumſtanced, have produced any good 
effects, and might probably have had very bad ones. But if by zeal 
for the public be meant a hearty deſire and endeavour to promote 
3 the public good, and the real welfare of the community, nothing 
R can be better fitted to anſwer that end than the Chriſtian law. It 
* hath a manifeſt tendency, wherever it is ſincerely believed and em- 
8 braced, to make good magiſtrates, and faithful and peaceable ſub- 
$ jects, and to render men truly uſeful to the public, by engaging 
$ them to a diligent diſcharge of the duties of their ſeveral ſtations and 
B relations, and to the practice of univerſal righteouſneſs. Chriſtt- 
's anity, which requires us to exert ſo noble a ſpirit of diſintereſted 
benevolence, as to be ready to lay down our lives for the brethren, 
5 1 John iii. 16. would certainly engage and animate us, if properly 
ao called to it, even to lay down our lives for the good of the com- 
4 munity, A virtuous regard to the public happineſs, and a contri- 
— buting as far as in us lies to promote it in our ſeveral ſtations, make 


v 


cording to the goſpel-ſcheme be rewarded ; but his Lordſhip 
_ who. 


country, a ſtrong paſſion for the glory of it, and which often car- 


for the general good of mankind, and to promote univerſal benevo- 


God to a zeal for their country, and its liberties, this, in the diſpo- 
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who ſuppoſes the contrary, mentions it as an advantage, that 
no premium or penalty being inforced in theſe caſes, it leaves 
more room for diſintereſtedneſs, the virtue is a free choice, and 
the magnanimity is left entire“. And does not this inſinuate, 
that if no reward had been promiſed at all, to any part of our 
duty, it would have been the better for us, and our virtues 
would have been the more excellent? In like manner he repre- 
ſents that relignation to God, which depends upon the hope of 
i fiauite retributions or rewards, to be a falſe reſignation, which 
 difccvers io worth nor virtue; ſince it is only a man's reſigning 
is preſet life and pleaſure conditionally, for that which he 
hiiaicli owas to be beyond an equivalent *. 

And yet this right honourable author himſelf acknowlegeth, 
that if by the hope of reward be underſtood the hope and deſire 
of virtuous enjoyments, or of the very practice and exerciſe of 
virtue in another lite, it is far from being derogatory to virtue, 
but is rather an evidence of our loving it *. And nothing is more 
evident to any one that is acquainted with the holy ſcriptures, than 
that tho' the future happineſs 1 is there ſometimes metaphorically 
deſeribed under ſplendid ſenſible images, which his Lordſhip is 
pleaſed to reflect don as trifling and childiſh Þ, yet the idea there 
gien us of ic is che nobleſt, the ſublimeſt, that can be conceived, 
It 18 repreſcutod as a ſtate of coofunmnikte holineſs, goodneſs, 
and purity, where we ſhall arrive to the true perfection of our 
natures; a ſtate into which nothing ſhall enter that defileth ; 

| where the ſpirits of the juſt ſhall be made perfect, and even 
their bodies ſhall be refined to a wonderful degree; where they 
| ſhall be aſſociated to the glorious general aſſembly of holy and 
happy ſouls, and to the moſt excellent part of God's creation, 
with whom they ſhall cultivare an eternal friendſhip and har- 
mony ; and, which is chiefly to be conſidered, where they 
ſhall be admitted to the immediate viſion of the Deity, and 
ſnall be transformed, as far as they are capable of it, into the 
divine likeneſs. Such is the happineſs the Goſpel ſctteth before 
us, and which certainly furniſheth a motive fitted to work upon 
the worthieſt minds. And the being animated by the hope of 
ſuch a reward hath nothing mean or mercenary in it, but rather 
is an argument of a great and noble ſoul. 


7 part of that 8 and praiſe- worthy ada: which it is the 

great deſign of the Chriſtian religion to promote, and which, ac- 

_ cording to the divine promiſes there given us, wall be crow ned with 
a glorious reward, 

I CharaQterilt. p. 98, 90, V Ibid. vol. it. p. 509. 


3 Ibid. vol. ii. p. 55 56. | b Ibid. vol. 1, P. 82. 
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And even as to the fear of puniſhment, this alſo may be of 


ſignal uſe to reſtrain the exorbitancies of the paſſions, to check 
the career of vice, and to awaken men to ſerious thoughts, and 
thereby put them in the way of better impreſſions. His Lord- 
ſhip himſelf aſſerteth the uſefulneſs of puniſhments as well as 


rewards in all well-regulated governments. And with reſpect 


to future puniſhments he acknowlegeth, that “ though "his 


« ſervice of fear be allowed ever ſo low and baſe, yet religion 


« being {till a diſcipline and progreſs of the ſoul towards per- 
“ and of the highelt moment with us, till being capable of 
more ſublime inſti uctions, we are led from this ſervile ſtate 


« to the generous ſervice of aifeQtion and love e.“ And he 


elſewhere expreſsly declareth, that . the hope of future rewards, 


and fear of future puniſhments, how mercenary or ſer vile ſo- 
e ever it may be accounted, is yet in many inſtances a great 


advantage, ſecurity, and ſupport to virtue,“ and he offereth 
ſeveral conſiderations to prove that it is ſo d. I cannot there- 


fore help thinking that this admired writer has done very wrong 
in throwing out ſo many inſinuations againſt the doctrine of 


future retributions, and againſt the holy Scriptures and Chriſ- 
tian divines for inſiſting ſo much upon it, as though it were of 
ill influence in merals. I am perſuaded, that any one who 
duly conſiders the ſtate of mankind, and what a mighty in- 
fluence our hopes and fears have upon us by the very frame of 
our nature, muſt be ſenſible that if the ſcripture had only con- 


tained fine and elegant diſcourſes on the beauty of virtue, and 


the deformity of vice, inſtead of propoſing the ſanctions of 


eternal rewards and puniſhments, it would neither have been 


ſo becoming the majeſty and dignity of the ſupreme legiſlator, 


nor fo well fitted to anſwer the end of a revelation deſigned for 
common uſe, The ſcripture indeed doth every-where ſuppoſe, 
and frequently repreſenteth the excellency of holineſs and vir- 
tne, and the turpitude and deformity of vice and fin, and the 


good effects of the one, and bad effects of the other, even in 
this preſent ſtate, But it is the great advantage of the Chriſ- 


tian revelation, that it carrieth our views beyond this narrow 


tranſitory ſcene to a future eternal ſtate, and deriveth its moſt 
important motives from thence, which be himſelf acknowlegeth _ 
to be of infinitely greater force; and, which is very odd, he 


lecmeth to make the very force of thoſe motives an objection 


e Cbaracteriſ. val. 11. . p. 63. 273. = Ibid, vol. ü. p. 60. 
et ſeq. f 
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againſt inſiſting upon them, as if they would render all other 
motives and conſiderations uſeleſs. 

The prejudices his Lordſhip had conceived againſt Chriſti- 
anity ſufficiently appear from ſeveral of thoſe paſſages that have 
been mentioned; to which many others might be added. He 
is pleaſed indeed more than once to declare himſelf a very ortho- 


dox believer. He hath aſſured us, in his ironical way, of his 


fleady orthodoxy, and entire ſubmiſſion to the truly Chriſtian and 
Catholic doctrines of our holy church as by law eſtabliſhed : And 
that he faithfully embraces the haly myſteries of our religion 
even in the minuteſt particulars, notwithſtanding their. amazing 


depth e. For which he gives this reaſon, that © when the 


** ſupreme powers have given their ſanction to a religious re- 


cord or pious writ, it becomes immoral and profane in any 


«© one to deny or diſpute the divine authority of the leaſt line 
© or ſyllable contained in it f.“ To the fame purpoſe he elfe- 
where declares, that the myſteries of religion are to be deter- 
mined by thoſe to whom the ſtate has aſſigned the guardianſhip 


and promulgaticn of the divine Oracles ; and that the authority 


and direction of the law is the only ſecurity againſt heterodoxy 
and error, and the only warrant for the authority of our ſacred 


jymbols 8. So that according to him, Chriſtianity has no other 


foundation than what will ſerve a falſe religion as well as 
the true. And elſewhere in the perſon of the ſceptic, he talks 
of our vile fovereign's anſwering for us in matters of reli- 
gion h. Jn this his Lordſhip exactly agrees with Mr. Hobbes : 


| He is indeed far from aſſerting with that writer that there is 
nothing good or evil in its own nature, and that virtue and 


vice depend wholly on human authority and laws; this he on 


all occaſions ſtrenuouſly argueth againſt. But he comes into 
another part of his ſcheme, the making the magiſtrate or ſu- 


preme civil power, the ſole judge of religious truth and ortho- 
doxy, and reſolving all doctrines and opinions in religion, and 


' the authority of what ſhall be accounted holy writ, into the 
appointment of the ſtate; a ſcheme which abſolutely deſtroyeth 


rhe rights of private judgment and conſcience, and which evi- 


dently condemneth the conduct and judgment of Chriſt and his 

apoſtles, and the primitive Chriſtians at the firſt plantation of 
_ Chriſtianity, and of thoſe excellent men chat Rood up tor the 
reformation ol 1t ſince. 


„Chatadteriflice, vol. iii. p. 315. 316. 5 Ibid. p. 231. 
r Ibid. p. 71. vol. i p. 300. > Ibid, vol. It, b. 353. 
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But notwithſtanding our noble author's pretended veneration 
and ſubmiſſion to the holy writ by public authority eſtabliſhed, 


he hath taken occaſion to expoſe the ſcripture as far as in him 


lay to ridicule and contempt, of which many inſtances might 
be produced, Not to mention the inſinuations he has thrown 
out relating to particular paſſages both in the Old Teſtament 
and the New, he hath endeavoured to expoſe the ſpirit of pro- 
phecy, and made a ludicrous repreſentation of it, and compared 
it with the extravagancies of the maddeſt Enthuliaſts i. Mira- 


cles he will not allow to be any proofs, though ever ſa certain *, 
or, that there is any ground to believe their having been done, 


but the authority of our governors, and of thoſe whom the tate 
has appointed the guardians of holy writ l. He ſpeaks with 


ridicule, as other Deiſtical writers have often done, of what he 
calls the /pecious pretence of moral certainty, and matter of 
fact n, and inſinuates that the facts recorded in the goſpels are 


abſolutely uncertain, and that he that relies upon thoſe accounts 


muſt be a ſceptical Chriſtiann. He repreſents St. Paul, as 
ſpeaking ſcebtically, and as no way certain or poſitive as to the 


revelation made to him, though the contrary is manifeſt from the 


apoſtle's own moſt expreſs declarations?. I he very encomiums 


he ſometimes pretends to beſtow upon the ſcriptures are of ſuch 
a kind, as tend rather to give a low and mean idea of them. 


Thus he commends the poetical par ts of ſcripture, Job, Plalms, 
Proverbs, and other intire volumes of the ſacred collection, as full 
of humorous diſcourſes, and jocular wit; and faith, that the ſa- 

cred writers © had recouſe to humour and diverſion, as a proper 


means to promote religion, and ſtrengthen tneeſtabliſhed faith.” 
In like manner he tells us, that our Saviour's diſcourſes were 


ſharp, witty, and humor%us; and that his miracles were done 


with a certain air of feſtivity; and ſi that it is impoſſible not to 


be moved in a pleaſant manner at their recital; 1. e. it is impoſ- 
ble not to laugh at them ?, But though he ſeemeth here to 
commend his goed humour, as he calls it, and elſewhere repre- 
{ents Chriſtianity as in he main a witty good-natured religion, 
he inſinuvateth that this may be all an artful pretence to cover 
deep deſigns, and ſchemes laid for worldly ambition and power. 
Having obſerved, that the affection and love which procures a 
true adherence to the new religious foundation, mult depend 
either on à real or counterfeit goodneſs in the religious Founder, 


1 CharaReriltics, vol. i. p. 45. vol. iii. p. 67, E Ibid. vol. ii. 
p. 331, 332. Ibid. vol. li. p. 71, 72, 73. hid. ol. i; 


p. 44. K Ibid. vol. iii. Þ« 72. . Ibid. P. 74. - 1 | P Ibid. | 


vol. iii. p. 118. 122, 123. 
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whom he had called before the divinely authorized inſtructor, and 
ſpiritual Chief; he adds, that © whatever ambitious ſpirit may 
* inſpire him, whatever ſavage zeal or perſecuting principle 
* may be in reſerve, ready to diſcloſe itſelf, when authority 
and power is once obtained, the firſt ſcene of doctrine how- 
ever, fails not to preſent us with the agreeable views of joy, 
e love, mecknels, gentleneſs, and moderation q.“ I believe 
few that conſider how this is introduced, will doubt its being 
deſigned as an inſinuation againſt the character of the holy 
Jeſus; an inſinuation for which there is not the leaſt founda- 
tion in his whole conduct, or in the ſcheme of religion he 
hath taught, and which therefore i is as malicious as it is ground- 
leſs. 
Agreeably to this he elſewhere intimates, that the goſpel 
Was only a ſcheme of the clergy for aggrandizing their own 
power. He repreſents it as a natural ſuſpicion of thoſe who are 
called ſceptical. That the holy records themſelves were no 
other than the pure invention and artificial compliment of 
< an intereſted party in behalf of the richeſt corporation, and 
« moſt profitable monopoly which could be erected in the 


e world”.” But any one that impartilly conſiders the idea 


of religion ſet before us in the New Teſtament, in its primitive 


smplicity, will be apt to look upon that which his Lordſhip 


repreſenteth as a natural ſuſpicion to be the moſt unreaſonable 
ſuppoſition in the world. If an ambitious and ſelf- intereſted 
clergy, and particularly the favourers of the papal Hierarchy, 
had been to forge a goſpel or ſacred records to countenance 
their own claims, or if they had had it in their power to 
| have corrupted and new modelled them in their favour, the 
Chriſtian religion and worſhip would in many inſtances have 
been very different from what it now appeareth to be in the 
facred writings of the New Teſtament. Mr. Hobbes himſelf was 
fo ſenſible of this, even where he inveighs againſt the clergy as 
endeavouring to put their own laws upon the Chriſtian people 
for the laws of God, and pretends that the books of the New 
Teſtament were in the firſt ages in the hands only of the Fccie- 
faſftics, yet he adds, that he is perſuaded ** they did not falſity 
a the ſcriptures; becauſe, if they had had an intention ſo to do 
they would ſurely have made them more favourable to their 


* power over Chritian princes, and civil ſovereignty, than 
* they are *-:? 


1 8 CharaQerif, p. 114, 115. Ibid. p. 336. 7 Hobbes's - 
Leviath. p. 203, 204. e „„ £ | 
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His Lordſhip on many occaſions inſinuates, that the original 
records of Chriſtianity are not at all to be depended upon. He 


frequently repeats the charge of corruptions and interpolations 
and particularly concludes the laſt Miſcellany of his third volume 


with a heap of objections againſt the ſcriptures, drawn from the 


great number of copies, various readings, different gloſſes and 
interpretations, apocryphal and canonical books, frauds of thoſe 
through whoſe hands they have been tranſmitted to us, Oc. . 
Theſe objections are put into the mouth of a gentleman whom 


he makes go off the {tage with an air of triumph, as if they 


were unanſwerable. And yet they are no other than what have 
been frequently conſidered and obviated by the learned defenders 


of the Chriſtian cauſe. Dr. Tindal hath ſince urged all the 
objections and more of the {ame kind more largely, and with 


greater force than his Lordſhip had done; and a full anſwer 
hath been returned to them, ſufficient to latisfy an impartial 


enquirer b. 
1 have altead y dwelt longer ON this right honourable author 


than J at firſt intended, but you will undoubtedly expect that, 
before I leave him, I ſhould take ſome notice of that part of his 
ſcheme, where he ſeemeth to ſet up ridicule as the beſt and 


ſureſt criterion of truth: This deſerves the rather to be con- 
{idered, becauſe there is not perhaps any part of his writings, 


of which a worſe uſe hath been made. I am ſenſible that Ge 


ingenious writers have been of opinion, that in this his Lord- 
ſhip has been greatly miltaken or miſrepreſented: That his 
opinion, if fairly examined, amounts only to this, that ridicule. 


may be of excellent ule, either againſt ridicule itſelf, when falſe 
and miſapplied, or againſt grave ſpecious and deluſive impoſ- 


tures: that he diſtinguiſhes between true and falſe ridicule, 


and between genteel wit, and ſcurrilous buffoonery, which with- 


out decency or diſtinction raiſes a laugh from every thing. This 


he condemneth as juſtly offenſive, and unworthy of a gentle- 


man and a man of ſenſe. He would have religion treated with 


good manners, and is for ſubjecting ridicule to the judgment of 


reaſon; and declares, that as he is in earneſt in defending rait- 


ery, lo he can be ſober in the uſe of it. Several paſſages are 
produced to this purpoſe ©. But whatever apology may be 


made for this noble writer, I think it cannot be denied, that he 
has krequentiy Wer himſelf very incantiouſly on this head, 


a Charatiarid, vol, lit. p. 317—344. _ 
Anſwer to Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, vol. ji. chap. 5 7. 85 
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and in a manner that may lead perſons into a very wrong me- 
thod of enquiring and judging concerning truth. He not only 
expreſsly calls ridicule a %, and a criterion of truth, but de- 
clares for applying it to every thing, and in all caſes. He would 
have us carry the rule of ridicule conſtantly with us, i. e. that 
we mult be always in a diſpoſition to apply ridicule to what- 
ever offers, to ſee whether it will bear d. He obſerves, that 
„ truth may bear all lights, and one of thoſe principal lights 
or natural mediums, by which things are to be viewed in 
© order to a thorough recognition, is ridicule itſelf, or that 
* manner of proof (tor ſo he calls it) by which we diſcern 
Whatever is liable to juſt raillery on any ſubject e.“ And 
though he doth not approve the ſeeking to raiſe a laugh for 
every thing, yet he thinks it right to /eek in every thing what 
fuſtly may be laughed at *, He declares, that“ he hardly cares 
* fo much as to think on the ſubject of religion, much leſs to 
«« write on it, without endeavouring to put himſelf in as good 
da humour as poflible 8.” i. e. treating it as he himſelf ex- 
reſſeth it, in a way of wit and raillery, pleaſantry and mirth. 
And indeed what Kind of ridicule his Lordſhip is for, and how 
he is for applying it in matters of religion, plainly appears from 
- many ſpecimens he has given us of it in ſeveral parts of his works; 
 efpecially in his third volume, Which is deſigned as a kind of 
review and defence of all his other treatiſes. | 
The beſt and wiſeſt men in all ages have always N 
ed a calm attention and ſobriety of mind, a cool and impartial 
examination and enquiry, as the propereſt dif poſition for finding 
out truth and judging concerning it. But according to his 
Lordſhip's repreſentation of the caſe, thoſe that apply them- 
{elves to the ſearching out truth, or judging what is really 
true, ſerious, and excellent, mult endeavour to put themſelves 
in 2 merry humour, to raiſe up a gaiety of ſpirit, and ſeek 
whether in the object they are examining they cannot find out 
 femething that may be juſtly laugh'd at, And it is great odds, 
that a man who is thus diſpoſed will find out ſomething fit, as 
he imagines, to excite his mirth, in the moſt ſerious and im- 
portant ſubject in the world. Such a temper is fo far from 
being a help to a fair and unprejudiced enquiry, that it is one 
of the greateſt hindrances to it. A ſtrong turn to ridicule hath 
a tendency. to diſqualify a man for cool and ſedate reflection, 
and to render him 1 impatient of the ws that are neceſſary to a 
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rational and deliberate ſearch, A calm diſpaſſionate love of truth, 
with a diſpoſition to examine carefully and judge impartially, 
and a prevailing inclination to jeſt and raillery, ſeldom meet 
together in the ſame mind. This diſcovereth rather an odd 
turn and vivacity of imagination, than ſtrong reaſon and ſound 
judgment; and it would be a ſtrange attempt to ſet up wit and 
imagination, inſtead of reaſon and judgment, for a judge and 
umpire in matters of the greateſt conſequence. e 

Our noble author indeed frequently obſerves, that truth can- 
not be hurt by ridicule, ſince when the ridicule is wrong placed, 


it will not hold. Nothing is ridiculous, but what is deformed, 
nor is any thing proof againſt raillery, but what is handſome 
and juſt: this weapon therefore can never bear an edge againſt | 


virtue and honeſty, and bears againſt every thing contrary to 
« jt k.“ It will be readily allowed, that truth and honeſty 
cannot be the ſubject of ju ridicule; but then this ſuppoſeth, 
that ridicule itſelf muſt be brought to the teſt of cool reaſon. 


And accordingly his Lordſhip acknowleges, that it is in rea- 


lity a ſerious ſtudy to temper and regulate that humour i. And 
thus after all, we are to return to gravity and ſerious reaſon as 
the ultimate teſt and criterion of ridicule, and of every thing 


elſe. But though the moſt excellent things cannot be juſtly 
* ridiculed, and ridicule, when thus applied, will, in the judg- 
ment of wiſe and thinking men, render him that uſeth it ridi- 
culous, yet there are many perſons on whom it will have a 


very different effect. The ridicule will be apt to create preju- 


dices in their minds, and to inſpire them with a contempt, or 


at leaſt a diſregard of things, which when repreſented in a 
proper light, appear to be of the greateſt worth and importance. 


The face of truth indeed, as his Lordſhip obſerves, 7s not leſs 
fair and beautiful for all the counterfeit vizards that have been 
put ußon it; yet theſe vizards may ſo conceal and diſguiſe its 


beauty as to make it look a quite different thing from what it 


really is. It cannot be denied, that truth, picty, and virtue, ; 
have often been the ſubjects of ridicule; and bad, but witty, 
men have met with too much ſucceſs in expoſing them to the 


deriſion and contempt! inſtead of recommending them to the 
eſteem and veneration of mankind. It is our author's own 


obſervation, that falſe carneſt is ridiculed, but the falſe jeſt paſſes 


ſecure. And though he ſays, he cannot conceive how any man 


ſhould be laugh'd out of his wits, as ſome have been jrightened 
cut of them, yet there have been and are too many inſtances of 


b CharaQeriſt. vol. i, p. 11. 128, 129. i Ibid. p. 128. 
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perſons that have been laugh'd out of their religion, honeſty, 
and virtue. Weak and unſtable minds have been driven into 
atheiſm, profaneneſs, and vice, by the force of ridicule, and 
have been made aſhamed of that which they ought to eſtcem 
their glory. 

His Lordſhip 1s pleaſed to repreſent ridicule as the fitteſt way 
of dealing with Enthuſiaſts, and venders of miracles and pro- 
phecy ; and having mentioned the reveries of the French pro- 
phets, and recommended Bartlomy- Fair drollery, as proper to 
be uſed on ſuch occaſions, he gives a broad hint, that if this 
method had been taken againſt the reformation, or againſt 
Chriſtianity, at its firſt riſe, it would have beeen effectual to 
deſtroy it without having recourſe to perſecution *. He has here 
plainly let us know in what light he regardeth our holy reli- 
gion: on other occaſions, he declares only for genteel raillery, 
but here it ſeems what he calls the Bartlomy- Farr method, which 
I believe will hardly paſs for very genteel raillery, is ſuppoſed 
to be ſufficient, not only againſt that ſet of Enthiſiaſts who 
were called the French prophets, but againſt Chriſtianity itſelf, 
But he ſeems not to have conſidered, that the great author and 
_ firſt publiſhers of the Chriſtian religion were ſcoffed and derided 
as well as expoſed to grievous ſufferings and torments, and that 
they had trial of cruel moackings, as well as of bonds and im- 
 priſonments. It appears from what remains of the works of 
Celſus, as well as from what Cæcilius faith in Minucius Felix, 
that no ſarcaſm or ridicule was ſpared among the heathens, by 
which they thought they could expole Chriſtianity, Tho' when 
they found this ineffectual to ſuppreſs it, they from time to time 
had recourſe to more violent and ſanguinary methods: And 
indeed thoſe that have been moſt prone to ſcoff at religion and 
truth, have often been moſt prone to perſecute it too. A ſcorn- 
ful and contemptuous ſpirit, which is an uſual attendant on 
ridicule, is apt to proceed to farther extremes; nor am ] ſure 
that they, who on all occaſions throw out the bittereſt ſarcaſms 
againſt religion, and its miniſters, would not, if it were in their 
power, give more ſubſtantial proofs of their averſion, His 
Lor dhip indeed honoureth that raillery and ridicule, which he 
recommends, with the name of g:od-humour ; and by ſhuffling 
One of theſe for the other, and playing upon the words, maketh 
himſelf merry with his reader. But ; good. humour taken in the 
beſt ſenſe, for what he calls the ſweete/?, Aindęſt diſpoſition, is a 
different thing from that ſneering faculty, which rn men to 


* Charaderift, vol. i. . 28, * wo 
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5 naged in a manner little conſiſtent with a true benevolence. | 

1 The proper uſe of ridicule is to expoſe ſuch follies and abſur- I 

n dities as ſcarce deſerve or admit a very ſerious conſideration: 3 
but to recommend raillery and ridicule as fit to be employed on 1 

y all occaſions, and upon the moſt weighty and important ſub- 4 

g= jets, and as the propereſt means for diſcerning truth, appears Y 

_— be an inverting the juſt order of things. It is, even when I 

to innocently uſed, for the moſt part a trifling employment, and a | 

18 man of great genius cannot addict himſelf much to it, without 

The | deſcending beneath his character. Indeed there needs no more 

to to give one a diſguſt at this pretended teſt of truth, than to con- 

re ſider the uſe his Lordſhip has made of it. Whien he is in any 

li- degree ſerious, he ſnews how capable he is to inform and pleaſe 

y, his reader; but when he gives a looſe to gaiety and ridicule, 

ch he often writes in a manner unworthy of himſelf. And I am 


apt to think that if nothing of his had been publiſhed, but 
the two firſt treatiſes of his firſt volume, and the third volume, 
in which he chiefly indulges himſelt in thoſe liberties, he would 
have generally paſſed in the world for a ſprightly and ingenious, 
| but very trifling writer. He often throws out his ſneers and 
flirts againſt every thing that comes in his way; and with a 
mixture of low and ſolemn phraſe, and grave ridicule, he ſome- 
times manages it fo, that it is not very eaſy to diſcern his true 
ſentiments, and what i it is that he really aims at. This is not 
very conſiſtent with the rule he himſelf has laid down more than 
once; viz, That © it is a mean, impotent, and dull fort of 
wit, which leaves ſenſible perſons in a doubt, and at a loſs 
u to underſtand what one's real mind is.” And again he cen- 
ſures “ ſuch a feigned gravity as immoral and illiberal, foreign 
to the character of a good writer, a gentleman, and a man 
of ſenſe l.“ There ſeems to be no other way of ſereening 
him from his own cenfure, but by ſuppoſing that he imagined 
his true intention with regard to Chriſtianity, and the holy 
Scriptures, might be perceived by any ſenſible perſon, through 
his concealed ridicule. And it muſt be acknowleped that, 
for the moſt part, it is ſo; though, in ſome particular places, 
it is hard to know Whether he be in jeſt or earneſt. By this 
covered way of ridicule he ſometimes ſteals upon the reader 
before he is aware, and under the guiſe of a friend, gives a 


more dangerous blow, than if he had ated | the part of an open 
and avowed enemy. 


1 CharaQerifl, vol. i. P. 63. vol. iii. p. 225. | 
8 _ Upon 
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Upon the whole it may be juſtly ſaid, that in this noble and 
ingenious author, we have a remarkable inſtance of the wrong 
application of that talent of ridicule, of which he was ſo great 
a maſter. And if it has ſucceeded ill in his hands, how much 
more may it be expected to do ſo in thoſe who for want of his 
genius, are not able to riſe above low buffoonery, nor capable 
of diſtinguiſhing groſs and ſcurrilous raillery and ſcandal from 
wit and delicate ridicule ! His Lordſhip hath ſince had many 
aukward imitators, and probably will have more, who will be 
apt to apply his teſt of ridicule, not only, as he himſelf hath 
given them an example, againſt revealed religien, but againſt 
all religion, even that which is called natural, and againſt that 
virtue, of which, in his ſerious moods, he hath profeſſed 
himſelf fo great an admirer. | 

I ſhall conclude my account of this celebrated author with 
obſerving, that the Charatteriſtics have been attacked, or at 
leaſt ſome particular paſſages in them have been occaſionally 
animadverted upon by ſeveral lcarned writers, by Bithop Berk- 
ley, Dr. Wetton, Dr. Warburton, and others. That part of his 

Lordſhip's ſcheme which repreſents a regard to future rewards, 
as derogating from the dignity and excellency of virtue, hath 
been particularly conſidered by Mr. Balg, in a ſhort but judi- 

cious tract, written like his other tracts, in a very polite and 
maſterly manner. It is intitled, 4 letter to a Deiſt concerning 
the beauty and exellency of moral virtue, and the ſupport and 

improvement which it receives from the Chriſtian Revelation, 
| 8vo, 1729. But I know of none that has undertaken to anſwer 

the whole, but Mr. now Dr. John Brown in a treatiſe inticled, | 
Eſſays on the Characteriſtics, publiſhed in 1750: This work is 
divided into three Eſſays: The firſt is on ridicule, conſidered 
às a teſt of truth: The ſecond is on the obligations of men to 

virtue, and the neceſſity of religious principles: The third is on 
revealed religion and Chriſtianity. Under theſe ſeveral heads he 
hath conſidered whatever appeared to be moſt obnoxious in the 
writings of our noble author. 

The length of this letter may ſeem to need an apology But 
vou, I know, will agree with me, that as it was proper, in 
purſuance of the deſign in which I am engaged, to take notice 
of this admired writer, ſo it was neceſſary to make ſuch obſer - 
Vations as might help to obviate the prejudices ſo many are apt to 
entertain in his favour, to the Gifady antage even of Chriſtianity 
itlclt, 3 
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The account given of the Earl of Shafteſbury's writings 
in the foregoing letter vindicated againſt the exceptions 
that had been made againſt it. The being influenced by 
the hope of the reward promiſed in the goſpel hath — 4 
in it diſingenuous and ſlaviſb. It is not inconſiſtent with 
loving virtue for its own ſake, but tends rather toheighten 
our eſteem for its worthand amiableneſs. Earl of Shafteſ- 
bury ſeems in his Inquiry concerning Virtue to erect 
ſuch a ſcheme of virtue as 15 independent of Religion, and 
may ſubſiſt without it. The apology he makes for doing 


ſo. The cloſe connexion there is between Religion, and 


Virtue ſhewn from his own principles and acknowlege- 
ments. Virtue not only confined to good actions towards 
mankind, but takes in proper affefions towards the 


Deity as an eſſential part of it. He acknowleges that 


man is born to religion. A remarkable paſſage of Lord 
Bolingbroke's to the ſame purpoſe. 


8TR, 


W HEN I Hr publiſhed the 2 jew of the De iſtieal Writers, 


the foregoing letter contained the whole of what I then | 
intended with regard to the obſervations to the Earl of Shaſteſ- 


bury. But not long after the publication of it, ſome perſons 


who profeſs to be real friends to Chriſtianity, and I doubt not 
are ſo, let me know that they wiſhed I had not put his Lord- 


ſhip into the liſt of the Deiſtical Writers: and they thought the 
charge againſt him had in ſome inſtances been carried too far, 
This put me upon reviſing what I had written relating to that 


matter, with great care. And if I had found juſt cauſe to 
think, that in this inſtance I had been miſtaken in the judgment 

I had formed, I ſhould have thought myſelf obliged publicly 
to acknowlege it. For when I formed the deſign of taking a 
view of the Deiſtical writers, I fixed it as a rule to myſelf to 


make a fair repreſentation, as far as I was able, of the ſenti- 


ments of thoſe writers, and not to puſh the charge againſt them | 
or. I. 5 — 1 
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farther than there appeared to me to be juſt ground for. And 
it would have given me a real pleaſure to have reaſon to rank ſo 
fine a writer as the Earl of Shafteſbury among the friends of 
the Chriſtian cauſe. But upon the moſt impartial inquiry I was 
able to make, I have not ſeen reaſon to retract any thing! 
had offered with regard to that noble Lord. I thought it ne. 
ceſſary therefore in the Supplement to the View of the Deiſtical 
Mriters to publiſh a letter on that ſubject, which I ſhall here 
ſubjoin to the preceding one, that the Reader may have all be. 
fore him which relates to that noble writer in one view. 
Ilt can ſcarce I think be denied by any impartial perſon who 
hath read the CharaFeri/tics without prejudice, which are the 
only works he avowed, and which had his laſt hand, that there 
are ſeveral paſſages tn them, which ſeem plainly intended to x: 
poſe Chriſtianity and the holy Scriptures. And there is great 
reaſon to apprehend, that not a few have been unwarily led to 
entertain unhappy prejudices againſt revealed religion, and the 
authority of the icriptures, through too great an admiration of iſ 
his Lordſhip's writings. Some inſtances of this kind have come 
under my own particular obſervation. And therefore it appear: 
eth to me upon the moſt mature conſideration, that I could not 
in conſiſtency with the deſign I had in view, omit the 88 
{ome obſervations upon that : admired author, as far as the caule 
of Chriſtianity is concerned. 
That part of my obſervations on Lord Shafteſbury 8 works 
which I find hath been particularly excepted againſt, is the ac- 
count given of his ſentiments with regard to future rewards and 
puniſhments. It hath been urged, that his deſign in what he 
has written on this ſubject, was not to inſinuate that we ought 
not to be influenced by a regard to future rewards and puniſh- 
ments, the uſefulneſs of which he plainly acknowlegeth ; but 
only to ſhew that it is wrong to be ated merely by a view to 
the reward, or by a fear of the puniſhment, without any real 
inward love to virtue, or any real hatred and abhorrence of vice. 
To this purpoſe his Lordſhip obſerves, that * to be bribed 
© only, or terrified into an honeſt practice, beſpeaks little ot 
« real honeſty or worth—and that if virtue be not really eſtim- 
„ able in itſelf, he can fee nothing eſtimable in following it for 
© the ſake of a bargain . He aſks, * How ſhall we deny | 
* that to ſerve God by compulſion, or for intereſt merely, is | 
« ſervile and mercenary®?” And he puts the caſe of a perſon's | 
being © incited by the hope of reward to do the good he 


* Charatteriſt, vol. i. p. 97 5 Tbid, vol. ii. p. 277%. 
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And * hates, and reſtrained by the fear of puniſhment from doing | 
k ſo «© the ill to which he is not otherwiſe in the leaſt degree averſe;” 1 


s of and obſerves, that © there is in this caſe no virtue whatſoever e.“ 
was If his Lordſhip had ſaid no more than this, he would have ſaid 
gl no more than every real friend to Chriſtianity will allow; tho” 
ne- W in this caſe there would {till be great reaſon to complain of his 
tical FF Lordſhip's having made a very unfair repreſentation of the ſenſe 
here of thoſe divines, who think it neceſſary to urge the motives drawn 
1 be from future rewards and puniſhments. It is true, that if the 
belief of future retributions ſhould have no other effect than the 
putting ſome reſtraint upon men's outward evil actions, and 
regulating their external behaviour, even this would be of great 
advantage to the community: but this is far from being the 
only or principal thing intended. Thoſe certainly muſt know 
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great little of the nature and tendency of the Chriſtian religion, who 1 
led to ſhould endeavour to perſuade themſelves or others, that tho' a | IR 
id the man had a real love of vice in his heart, and only abſtained _ il 
ion of from ſome outward vicious practices for fear of puniſhment 4 
come and tho” he had an inward averſion to true e and virtue, 1 
ppear- and only performed ſome outward acts that had a fair appear- 1 
1d not W ance; this alone would denominate him a good man, and intitle iii 


naking W him to the future reward. For this were to ſuppoſe that tho 
e caule WW he were really a vicious and bad man, without that purity and 
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8 8 ſincerity of heart on which the ſcriptures lay ſo great a ſtreſs "i 
works, pet the practiſing ſome external acts of obedience, deſtitute of — 


the ac- all true goodneſs, and of virtuous affections, would intitle him 
-ds and WI to the favour of God, and to that eternal happineſs which is 
vhat he WI promiſed in the Goſpel. If any perſons ſhould teach this, I 

2 ought W would readily join with his Lordſhip in condemning them. But 
puniſh- W he hath not contented himſelf with ſtriking at the ſuppoſed. 
h; but MW wrong ſentiments of divines, whom he loves on all occaſions to 
view to Wl expoſe. There are ſeveral paſſages in his Lordſhip's writings 


any real W which appear to be directly intended to repreſent the inſiſting 

; of vice. ſo much as is done in the Goſpel upon the eternal rewards and 

> bribed MW puniſhments of a future ſtate, as having a bad influence on the 

little of moral temper; and particularly as tending to ſtrengthen an inor- 

yy eftim- WW dinate ſelfiſhneſs, and to diminiſh the affections towards public 
ng it tor W good, and to make men neglect what they owe to their friends, | 
we deny WW and to their country. He plainly intimates the diſadvantages ac- 

erely, b ciuing to virtue from the having infinite rewards in view, and 
perſon's WF that in that caſe the common and natural motives to goodneſs are 

good be „ 11 
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apt to be neglected and loſe much by diſuſe *. He repreſents the 
being influenced by a regard to future rewards and puniſh- 
ments as at beſt diingenuaus, ſervile, and of the flaviſh kind ; 
and to this he oppoles a liberal ſervice, and the principle of love, 
and the loving God and virtue for God and virtue's ſake® + and 
accordingly he determines that thoſe duties, to which men are 
carried without any view to ſuch rewards, are for that reaſon 
more noble and excellent, and argue a higher degree of virtue. 
If the caſe really were as his Lordſhip is pleaſed to repreſent it, 
it muſt certainly give a very diſadvantageous idea of Chriſtianity; 
as if the inſiſting upon thoſe moſt important motives drawn from 
a future eternal world, which our Saviour came to ſet in the ſtrong- 
eſt light, tended to introduce and cheriſha wrong temper of mind, 
narrow and ſelfiſn, diſingenuous and ſervile, to weaken our be. 
nevolent affections both public and private, and to take us off 
from the duties and offices of the civil and ſocial life. At that 
rate it could not be ſaid that the Goſpel is a friend to ſociety and 
to mankind: and inſtead of promoting the practice of true 
virtue, it would rather derogate from it, and degrade it from 
its proper dignity and excellence. It was therefore neceſſary to 
| ſhew, as I endeavoured to do in my obſervations on Lord 
Shafteſbury” s writings, that this is far from being a juſt repreſen- 
tation of the nature and tendency of the Chriſtian doctrine of 
future rewards and puniſhments. The moſt noble and extenſive 
benevolence, exerting itſelf in all proper effects and inſtances, 
in oppoſition to a narrow ſelfiſh diſpoſition, is what Chriſtianity 
every-where recommendeth and inforceth in the moſt engaging 
manner; and it is its peculiar advantage that it carrieth our 
views to a better ſtate, where the benevolence which is now 
begun ſhall be completed, and ſhall be exerciſed in a more 
enlarged ſphere, and extend to a nobler ſociety. And can the 
hope of this poſſibly tend to diminiſh our benevolence, or muſt | 
it not rather heighten and improve it? When a man hath a firm 
and ſteady perſuaſion, that the Supreme being will regard his 
perſevering conſtancy in a virtuous courſe with everlaſting feli- 
city, this inſtead of weakening his inward affection to virtue, W 
and his moral ſenſe of its worth and excellency, muſt in the na- 
ture of things greatly confirm and eſtabliſh it. There is there: 
fore an entire conſiſtency between the loving virtue for i its ou 


. paſſages to this purpoſe were produced out of the Cha-| 
racer iſtics in the preceding Letter, which J need not here repeat. 
* See CHACACLeTINTS, vol. ii. p. 271, 272, 273. 
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he fake, i. e. as his Lordſhip explains it, becauſe it is amiable in 
h- ztſelf t, and the being animated to the purſuit and practice of it 
q > by ſuch rewards as the Goſpel propoſeth. For it never appeareth 
ve, more excellent and lovely, than when it is conſidered as recom- 
ind mending us to the favour and approbation of him who is the 
are ſupreme original Goodneſs and Excellence, and as preparing us 
ſon for a complete happineſs in a future ſtate, where it ſhall be 
ne. raiſed to the higheſt degree of beauty and perfection. In like 
it, manner it muſt mightily ſtregthen our abhorrence of vice, and 
ity; our ſenſe of its turpitude and malignity, to conſider it as not 
rom only at preſent injurious and diſgraceful to our nature, but as 
»ng- an oppoſition to the will and law of the moſt wiſe and 1ighteous 
ind, Governor of the world, who will in a future ſtate of retribu- 
be- tions inflict awful puniſhments upon thoſe who now obſtinately 
oof perſiſt in a preſumptuous courſe of vice and wickedneſs. 
that Our noble author himſelf, when he propoſeth to ſhew what vi 
7 and obligation there is to virtue, or what reaſon to embrace it, which | 
true is the ſubject of the ſecond book of his Inquiry, reſolveth it into 4 
from this, that moral rectitude or virtue muſt be the advantage, and 1 
ry to vice the miſery and aiſadvantage of every creature, And that it F 
Lord is the creature's intereſt to be wholly good and virtuous bs. To 1 
reſen- prove this ſeems to be the entire deſign of that book, which he 1 
ne of concludes with obſerving, that virtue is the good, and vice the q 
enſive ill of every one. He ſeems indeed, in diſplaying the advantages 4 
ances, of the one and diſadvantages of the other, to confine himſelf 1 
anitv wholly to this preſent life, and to abſtract from all conſideration 3 
7aging of a future ſtate. But if the repreſenting virtue be to our intereſt. þ 
th our here on earth, and conducive to our preſent happineſs, be a 4 
3 now juſt ground of obligation to virtue, and a proper reaſon to em- 4 
e brace it, which his ſecond book is deſigned to ſhew, then x 
can the ſurely if it can be proved, that it tendeth not only to our hap- 1 
r mult pineſs here, but to procure us a perfect happineſs in a future i 
a firm ſtate of exiſtence, this muſt mightily heighten the obligation to 1 
ard his virtue, and ſtrengthen the reaſon for embracing it. If having 7 
ng feli- regard to the preſent advantages of virtue be conſiſtent in his Ui 
virtue, MW ſcheme with loving virtue for its own ſake, and as amiable in iY 
the na- WM itſelf, and doth not render the embracing it a mercenary or b 
$ there: flaviſh ſervice, why ſhould it be inconſiſtent with a liberal ſer- 9 
its own vice to be aſſured that it ſhall make us happy for ever? Or 1 
BF why ſhould they be accounted greater friends or admirers of 1 
he Cha-. virtue, who conſider its excellency only with regard to the x 
e repeat. 1 „„ 2 . „ 8 

5 _ f Charadteriſt, vol. ii. p. 7. bid. p. 81. 98. 
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narrow limits of this tranſitory life, than they who regard it as 
extending its beneficial influence to a nobler ſtate of exiſtence, 
and who believe that it ſhall flouriſh in unfading beauty and 
glory to eternity? That an affection in itſelf worthy and excel- 
ient ſhould grow leſs ſo, by conſidering it as ſo pleaſing to the 
Sapreme Being that he will reward it with everlaſting happt- 
neſs, and raiſe it to the higheſt perfection it is capable of in a 
future ſtate, would be a ſtrange way of reaſoning, —_ 
It was obſerved in the account given of the Earl of Sebi. 
ry's writings, in the preceding letter, that there are ſeveral 
paſſage; in which he acknowlegeth, that the hope of future 
_ rewards, and fear of future puniſhments, is 2 great advantage, 
ſecurity, and ſupport to virtue. If theſe paſſages had been 
concealed or diſguiſed, there might have been juſt ground of 
complaint. But they were fairly laid before the reader, as well 
as thoſe that ſeemed to be of a contrary import, that he might 
be able to form a judgment of his Lordſhip's ſentiments, how 
far he is conſiſtent with himſelf, and whether the cenſures be 
well founded, which he paſſeth upon thoſe who inſiſt upon the 
rewards promiſed iff the goſpel, as powerful motives to virtue. 
He chargeth them as “ reducing religion to ſuch a philoſophy, 
as to leave no room for the principle of love—and as building 
e a future ſtate on the ruins of virtue, and thereby betraying 
religion, and the cauſe of God h.“ He repreſenteth them 
as if they were againſt a liberal ſervice, flowing from an eſteem 
and love God, or a ſenſe of duty and gratitude, and a love of 
the dutiful and grateful part, as good and amiable in itſelf i. And 
he expreſly declareth, That © the hope of future reward, 
« and fear of future puniſhment, cannot conſiſt in reality with 
virtue or goodneſs, if it either ſtands as eflential to any 
% moral performance, or as a conſiderable motive to any act, of 
© which ſome better affection ought alone to be a ſufficient 
* cauſe *,” Here he ſeems not willing to allow, that the re 
gard to future retributions ought to be ſo much as a conſiderable 
motive to well-doing ; and aſſerteth, that to be influenced by 
it as ſuch a motive, cannot conſiſt in reality with virtue or good» 
neſs. This is in effect to ſay, that we ought not to be influe 
enced by a regard to future rewards and puniſhments at all, | 
For if they be believed and regarded at all, they muſt be a con- 
ſiderable motive; ſince, as he himſelf obſerveth, where infinite 


h CharaQeriſt, vol. ii. p. 272. 27 | i ]bid, p. 270, 
* Ibid. p. 58. 2 1 5 3 
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rewards are firmly believed, they muſt needs have a mighty in- 


Anence, and will over-balance other motives l. If therefore it 
be inconſiſtent with true virtue or goodneſs, to be influenced by 
them as a conſiderable motive, it is wrong to propoſe them to 
mankind. For why ſhould they be propoſed, or to what pur- 
poſe believed, if it be inconſiſtent with true goodneſs to be in- 
fluenced by them in proportion to their worth and importance ? 
His Lordſhip elſewhere obſerves, ©* That by making rewards 
« and puniſhments” Ci. e. the rewards and puniſhments pro- 
poſed in the Goſpel; for to theſe he evidently refers] © the 
0 principal motives to duty, the Chriſtian religion in particular 
« js overthrown, and the greateſt principle, that of love, re- 
jected m. When he here brings ſo heavy a charge againſt 
thoſe who make the rewards of the Goſ pel their principal 
motives, his meaning ſeems to be this: That they make the 
hope of future eternal happineſs a more powerful motive than 
the preſent ſatisfaction and advantages virtue hath a tendency to 

roduce, which are the motives he ſo largely inſiſts upon, and 
which he calls the common and natural motives to goodneſs. And 


is the being more animated by the conſideration of that eternal 


happineſs which is the promiſed reward of virtue, than by any 


of the advantages it yields in this preſent ſtate (though theſe 
alſo are allowed to have their proper weight and influence) fo | 
great a fault, as to deſerve to be repreſented as a ſubverting of 


all religion, and particularly the Chriſtian ? If the eternal life 
promiſed in the Goſpel be rightly underſtood, the hope of it 


includeth a due regard to the glory of God, to our own higheſt 


happineſs, and to the excellency of virtue and true holineſs ; 


all which are here united, and are the worthieſt motives that RE 
can be propoſed to the human mind. There is a perfect har- 
mony between this hope, and what his Lordſhip ſo much 


extols, the principle of divine love, /uch as ſeparates from every 
thing worldly, ſen ual, and meanly intereſted. Nor can it be 
juſtly ſaid concerning this hope of the Goſpel reward, what he 
ith of a violent affection towards private good, that the more 
there is of it, the 4% room there is for an affeftion towards 


goodneſs itfelf, or any good and deſerving object, worthy of 


love and admiration for its own ſake, ſuch as God is univerſally 
acknowleged to ben. The very reward itſelf includeth the per- 


tection of love and goodneſs; ; and the happineſs promiſed Pals | 


' CharaRteriſtics, vol. ll, p. 68. 
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cipally conſiſteth in a conformity to God, and in the fruition of 
him; and therefore the being powerfully animated with the 
hope of it is perfectly conſiſtent with the higheſt love and admi- 
ration of the Deity, on the account of his cun infinite excellency. 

It appeareth to me, upon conſidering and comparing what 
hath been produced out of Lord Shafteſbury's writings, that 

though his Lordſhip's good ſenſe would not allow him abſo- 
Jutely to deny the uſefulneſs of believing future retributions ; 
yet he hath in effect endeavoured on ſeveral occaſions to caſt a 
{lur upon Chriſtianity, for propoſing and inſiſting upon what 
he calls znfinzte rewards ; and thus hath attempted to turn that 

to its diſadvantage w hich is its greateſt glory; v12. its ſetting. 
the important retributions of a future ſtate in the cleareſt and 
{trongelt light, and teaching us to raife our affections and views 

to things inviſible and eternal. His Lordſhip hath, upon the 

moſt careful and diligent reviſal of his works, ſuffered thoſe 
obnoxious paſſages ſtill to continue there. Nor will any man 
wonder at this, who conſidereth the deſign and tendency of 
many other paſſages in his writings : That he hath taken oc- 
caſion to ridicule the ſpirit of prophecy, and to burleſque ſeve- 

ral paſſages of holy writ : That he hath repreſented the ſcrip- 

tures as abſolutely uncertain, and the important facts by which 

Chriſtianity is atteſted as not to be depended upon : That he 

| bath inſinuated injurious reflections upon the character and in- 

tentions of the bleſſed Founder of our holy religion: That he 
hath repreſented our Faith in the Goſpel as having no other 
foundation than the authority of the ſtate; and hath hinted, ' 
that it could hardly have ſtood the teſi of ridicule, and even of 
Bartholemew-Fair drollery, had it been applied to it at its firſt 

appearance. 

As I have been engaged ſo far in an examination of tuck 
Shafteſbury's writings, I ſhall take this occaſion to make ſome 
farther oblervations on his celebrated Inquiry concerning Virtue. 

He ſets out with obſerving, That“ religion and virtue appear 

* to be ſo nearly related, that they are generally preſumed in- 
ce ſepar able COMPANIONS, Bur that the practice of the world 
docs not tem in this reſpect to be anſwerable to our ſpecu- | 
** Jations:” That“ many who have had the appearance of 
'* grcat zeal in religion, have yet wanted the common affec- 
tions of Hhumnanityp. Others again, who have been con- 
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« ſidered as mere Atheiſts, have yet been obſerved to practiſe 
« the rules of morality, and act in many caſes with ſuch good 
« meaning and affection towards mankind, as might ſcem to 


force an acknowlegement of their being virtuous 4.“ His 


Lordſhip therefore propoſeth to enquire, * What honeſty or 
« yirtue is, conſidered by itſelf, and in what manner it is in- 
c fluenced by religion: how far religion neceſſarily implies 

virtue : and whether it be a true ſaying, that it is impoſſible 
for an Atheift to be virtuous, or ſhare ny real degree of ho- 


« neſty or merit r.“ 


In that part of the Inquiry, in which he propoſeth to ſhew 
what virtue is, he ſeems to make it properly conſiſt in good 
affections towards mankind, or in a man's having “ his diſpo- 


« ſition of mind and temper ſuitable and agreeing to the good 


* of his kind, or of the ſyſtem in which he is included, and of 
« which he conflitateth a parts.” And he had before declared, 
that ſome who have been conſidered as mere Atheiſts, have 
acted with ſuch good affection towards mankind, as might ſeem 


to force an ac! knowlegement that they are virtuous. 


And as this is the notion his Lordſhip gives of the nature of 
virtue; ſo when he treats of the obligation to virtue, and the 
reaſon there is to embrace it, which is the ſubject of the ſecond 
book of the Inquiry, he ſcems to place it in its tendency to pro- 
mote our happineſs in this Freien life, without taking any no- 4 
tice of a future ſtate. 1 
Accordingly, many have looked upon the Inquiry as deſi 3 5 
1 to ſet up ſuch a notion of virtue and its obligation, as is inde- 
pendent on religion, and may ſubſiſt without it. And in the 
progreſs of that Inquiry, his Lordſhip takes occaſion to com- 
pare Atheiſm with ſuperſtition or falſe religion, and plainly gives 
the former the preference; and ſeems ſometimes to ſpeak ten- 
derly of it. Having obſerved, chat nothing can poſſibly, in a 


rational creature, exclude a principle of virtue, or render it 


ineffectual, except what either, 1. Takes away the natural 
and juſt ſenſe of right and wrong: 2. Or creates a wrong 
« ſenſeof it: 3. Or cauſes the right ſenſe of it to be oppoſed 
« by contrary affections t.“ As to the firſt caſe, the takin 
: away the natural ſenſe of right and wrong, he will not allow 


ceflarily comprehendeth virtue; and as far as we are deficient] in the 
practice of virtue, we are deficient in what Rs. inciſpenſibly 


requireth of us. 
4 Characteriſt. vol. ii. p. 5, 6. bi p. 3. 


wid. p. 31. 77, 78. 8. $7, & paſſim. : Ibid, p. 40. 
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that Atheiſm, or any ſpeculative opinion, perſuaſion, or belief, 
18 capable immediately or directly to exclude or deſtroy it; and 
that it can do it no other way than indirectly by the inter ven- 
tion of oppolite affections, caſually excited by ſuch belief u. 
As to the ſecond caſe, the wrong ſenſe, or falſe imagination of 
right and wrong, he ſays, That © however Atheiſm may be 
« indireCtly an occaſion of men's loſing a good and ſufficient 
« ſenſe of right and wrong, it will not, as Atheiſm merely, be 
% the occaſion of ſetting up a falſe ſpecies of it ; which only 
« falſe religion, or fantaſtical opinion, der ived immediately from 
hat perſtition and credulity, is able to effect x.“ As to the third 
caſe, which renders a principle of virtue ineffectual; viz. its 
being oppoſed by contrary affections, he ſays, That ** Atheiſm, 
« though it be plainly deficient, and without remedy, in the 
« cafe of ill judgment on the happineſs of virtue, yet it is not 
& indeed of neceſſity the cauſe of ſuch ill judgment. For with- 
% out an abſolute aſſent to any hypotheſis of Theiſm, the ad- 
vantages of virtue may poſſibly be ſeen and owned, and a 
e high opinion of it eſtabliſhed in the mind y.“ 

Our noble author was ſenſible of the offence he had given, by 
ſeeming to ſpeak favourably of Atheiſts, and by erecting a 
ſyſtem of virtue independent of religion, or the belief of a 
Deity ; ; and in a treatiſe he publiſhed ſome years after the In- 
quiry, intituled, The moralifts, a Philoſophical Rhapſody, makes 
an apology for it: That © he has endeavoured to keep the 
« faireſt meaſures he could with men of this ſort,” [v1iz, athe- 
iſtical perſons,, and men of no religion] ** alluring them all he 
« was able, and arguing with a perfect indifference even on 
the ſubject of a Deity—having this one chief aim and inten- 
tion, how in the firſt place to reconcile thoſe perſons to the 
40 principles of virtue; that by this means, a way might be 
laid open to religion, by removing thoſe greateſt, if not only 
a4 . to it, which ariſe from the vices and paſſions of 
© men. That it is upon this account chiefly he endeavours to 
_« eſtabliſh virtue upon principles by which he is able to argue 
« with thoſe, who are not yet inclined to own a God, or 
1 future ſtate.— He owns, he has made virtue his chief ſubject; 


and in ſome meaſure independent on religion; yet he fancies. 


he may poſſibly appear at laſt as high a divine, as he is a 
„ moraliſt: — And ſays, * He will venture to affirm, — That 
#- whoever ſincerely defends virtue, and is a realiſt in mora- 


« CharaQerift, vol. li, p. 44; 45s * id. P. 45, 51. 2 
Ibid, P. 69. %ͤ;; ¶;i)vͤ 
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« lity, muſt of neceſſity in a manner, by the ſame ſcheme of 
« reaſoning, prove as very a realiſt in divinity *.” And elſe- 
where he By That“ we may juſtly as well as charitably 
« conclude, that it was his deſign in applying himſelf to the 
% men of looſer principles, to lead them into ſuch an appre- 
« henſion of the conſtitution of mankind, and of human 
« affairs, as might form in them a notion of order in things, 


and draw hence an acknowiegement of the wiſdom, good- 


« neſs, and beauty, which is Supreme; that being thus far 
become proſelytes, they might be prepared for that divine 


love which our religion would teach them, when once they 
© ſhould embrace it, and form themſelves to its ſacred cha- 


J 5 
This muſt be owned to be a handſome apology: So that if 

we take his Lordſhip's own account of his intention in his 

Inquiry, it was not to favour Atheiſm, but rather to reclaim 


men from it; to reconcile Atheiſts to the principles of virtue, 


and thereby bring them to a good opinion of religion. It may 


no doubt be of real ſervice to the intereſts of virtue, to endea- 
vour to make men ſenſible of its great excellency in itſelf, and 
its preſent natural advantages, which his Lordſhip ſets forth at 
large, and in a very elegant manner. And this is no more than 
hath been often repreſented by thoſe divines, who yet think it 
| neceſſary to inſiſt on the rewards and puniſhments of a future 


ſtate. There are indeed many that have ſaid, what no man 


who knows the world, and the hiſtory of mankind, can deny, 
that in the preſent ſituation of human affairs, a ſteady adhe- 
rence to virtue often ſubjects a man to ſevere trials and ſuffer- 
ings; and that it frequently happeneth, that bad and vicious 
men are in very proſperous outward circumſtances; but I ſcarce 
know any that have maintained what his Lordſhip calls that un- 

fortunate opinion; viz. That © virtue is naturally an enemy to 
e happineſs in life ;” or who ſuppoſe, That © virtue is the 


© natural ill, and vice the natural good of any creature b.“ 
Nor would any friend to Chriſtianity have found fault with his 


Lordſhip's endeavouring to ſhew, that by the very frame of the 
human conſtitution, virtue has a friendly influence to promote 
our ſatisfaction and happineſs, even in this preſent life; and 
that vice has naturally a contrary tendency. But certainly it 
was no way neceſſary to his deſign, ſuppoſing it to have been, 


as he profeſſes, to ſerve the cauſe of virtue in the world, to 


3 Characteriſtics, vol, ii. p. 266, 267, 268. 2 Ibid. p. 279. 
bid. p. 71, 72. e 8 
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76 A View of the De1sTicar Writers, Let. 6 
throw out ſo many inſinuations as he has done againſt the being 
influenced by a regard to future rewards and puniſhments ; as 
if it argued a higher degree of virtue to have no regard to them 
at all. And though in ſeveral paſſages he ſhews the advantage 
which ariſes to virtue from religion, and the belief of a Deity, 
der whilſt he ſeems to allow that virtue may ſubſiſa, and even 
e carried to a conſiderable degree without it, I am afraid it 
will give encouragement to thoſe he calls the men of log/er prin- 
ciples ; and that inſtead of reclaiming them from Atheiſm, it 
will tend to make them eaſy in it, by leading them to think they 
may be good and virtuous men without any religion at all. 
His Lordſhip ſeems, from a deſire of keeping the faireſt mea- 
fures, as he expreſſes it, with men of this fort, to have car- 
ried his complaiſance too far, when he aſſerts, that Atheiſm 
has no direct tendency either to take away and deſtroy the na- 
tural and juſt ſenſe of right and wrong, or to the ſetting up a 
falſe ſpecies of it, This is not a proper place to enter into a 
diſtinct conſideration of this ſubject. I ſhall content myſelf with 
producing ſome paſſages from the moſt applauded Doctor of 
modern Arheiſm, Spinqſa, and who has taken the moſt pains to 
form it into a ſyſtem. He propoſeth, in the fifteenth chapter of 
his Tractatus Theologico-puliticus, to treat of the natural and 
_ divil right of every man. De jure uniuſcujuſque naturali & 
civili. And the ſum of his doctrine is this: That every 
man has a natural right to do whatever he has power to do, 
and his inclination prompts him to; and that the right extends 
as far as the force. By natural rieht, or law, us & inſtitutum 
| nature, he underſtands nothing elſe but the rules of the 
4 gature of each individual; according to which it is determined 


4 i exiſt and act after a certain manner.“ And after having 
obſerved, 


0 per jus & inſtitutum naturæ nihil aliud intelligo, quam SS 
naturæ uniuſcujuſque individui, ſecundum quas unumquodque natu- 
raliter determinatum concipimus ad certo modo exiſtendum & ope- 


randum. Ex. gr. piſces a natura determinati ſunt ad natandum, }! 


| magni ad minores comedendum, adeoque piſces ſummo naturali | 
jure aqua potiuntur, & magni minores comedunt —** Sequitur 
unumquodque individuum jus ſummum habere ad omnia quæ 
poteſt. Nec hic ullam agnoſcimus differentiam inter homines & 
e reliqua naturz individua, neque inter homines ratione præditos, 
«© & inter alios qui veram rationem ignorant, neque inter fatuos, 
„ delirantes, & ſanos. Quare inter homines quamdiu ſub imperio 
ſolius naturæ vivere conſiderantur, tam ille qui rationem nondum 
novit, vel qui virtutis habitum nondum habet, ex ſolis legibus 


appetitus ſummo jure vivit, quam ille qui ex legibus rationis 
| vitam 


04 


CC 


Let. 6. Earl of SHAFTESBURY. 77 
obſerved, that the large fiſhes are determined by nature to 
« devour the ſmaller, and that therefore they have a natural 
« right to do fo,” —and that. every individual has the higheſt 
«© ripht to do all things which it has power to do ;” he de- 
clares, That © in this caſe he acknowleges no difference be- 
« tween men and other individuals of nature, nor between 
men that make a right uſe of their reaſon and thoſe that do 


60 


6c 


does not yet know reaſon, or has not attained to a habit of 
virtue, hath as much the higheſt natural right to live ac- 
cording to the ſole laws of appetite, and to do what that 
« ſon hath to live according to reaſon.” —Accordingly, he 
directly aſſerts, ©* That the natural light of every man is de- 
« termined not by found reaſon, but by iaclination, or appe- 

tite and power. —That therefore whatever any man, con- 


« ſidered as under the ſole government of nature, judges to be 
«c 


« by his paſſions, he has the higheſt natural right to endeavour 
&* to procure it for himſelf any way he can, whether by force 


40 


vitam ſuam dirigit. Hoc eſt, ſicuti ſapiens jus ſummum habet ad 
omnia quæ ratio dictitat, five ex legibus rationis vivendi; fic etiam 


ignarus & animi impotens ſummum jus habet ad omnia quæ appetitus 
ſuadet, five ex legibus appetitus vivendi. Jus itaque naturale uniuſ- 


cujuſque hominis, non ſana ratione, ſed cupiditate & potentia de- 
terminatur — Quicquid itaque unuſquiſque qui ſub ſolo nature 


imperio conſideratur, ſibi utile vel ductu ſanæ rationis, vel ex af- 


fectuum impetu judicat, id ſummo naturæ jure appetere, & quacun- 
que ratione, ſive vi, ſive dolo, ſive precibus, ſive quocunque demum 
modo facilius poterit, ipſe capere licet, & conſequenter pro hoſte 
habere eum, qui impedire vult, quo minus animum expleat ſuum. 
Ex quibus ſequitur jus & inſtitutum naturæ ſub quo omnes naſcuntur, 
& maxima ex parte vivunt, nihil niſi quod nemo cupit, & nemo 
poteſt, prohibere; non contentiones, non odia, non iram, non 
dolos, nec abſolute aliquid quod appetitus ſuadet, averſari. Nec 
mirum, nam natura non legibus humane rationis, quæ non niſi 
verum utile & conſervationem intendunt, {ed infinitis aliis, que. 


totius naturæ, cujus homo particula eſt, æternum ordinem reſpiciunt: 
ex cujus ſola neceſſitate, omnia individua certo modo determinantur 
ad exiſtendum & operandum.—Ollendimus jus naturale ſola poten- 


tia cujuſque determinari.— Nemo, niſi promiſſo aliud accedat, de 
fide alterius poteſt eſſe certus, quandoquidem unuſquiſque naturæ 
jure dolo agere poteſt; nec pattis tare tenetur. niſi ſpe majoris 


boni, vel metu majoris mali,—'TraQ. Theolog. Polit. cap. xvi. 


cc from | ; 


not ſo; nor between wiſe men and fools. —That he that- 


< jnclines him to, as he that directs his life by the rules of rea- 


uſeful for himſelf, whether led by ſound reaſon, or prompted 


or fraud; and conſequently to hold him for an enemy, who 
would hinder him from gratifying his inclination : and that 
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78 A View of the DzrsTicar Writers, Let. 6. 
from hence it follows, that the right and law of nature, under 
*© which all are born, and for the moſt part live, only prohibits 
that which a man does not deſire, or which is out of his 
power; nor is it averſe to contentions, hatred, wrath, deceit, 
or to any thing that the appetite puts him upon. And no 
wonder; for nature is not confined within the laws of human 
reaſon, which only intend the true benefit of mankind, but 
depends upon infinite other things which reſpect the eternal 
order of univerſal nature, of which man is only a minute 
part; from the neceſſity of which alone all individuals are 
determined to exiſt and operate after a certain manner.” He 
often repeats it in that chapter, That“ natural right is only de- 
„ termined by the power of every individual.” And he ex- 
preſsly aſſerts, That © no man can be ſure of another man's 
« fidelity, except he think it his intereſt to keep his promiſe ; 
* fince every man has a natural right to act by fraud or deceit, 
e nor is obliged to ſtand to his engagements, but from the 
« hope of gr reater good, or fear of greater ill.“ 
[ think it muſt be owned, that theſe principles have not 
merely an indirect and caſral, but a plain and direct tendency 
to take away or pervert the natural ſenſe of right and wrong, or 
to introduce a falſe ſpecies of it, if the ſubſtituting power and 


40 
© 
Cc 
40 
8 & 
cc 
60 
60 


inclination, inſtead of reaſon and juſtice, can be accounted ſo. 


This is to argue conſequentially from Atheiſm, when all things 
are reſolved into nature, and eternal] neceſſity, by which are 
underſtood the neceſſary effects of matter and motion, Spino/a | 
indeed owns, that it is more profitable to live according to the 
dictates of reaſon, or the preſcriptions of the civil laws, than 
merely according to appetite or natural righr, But whilſt men 
think they have the higheſt natural right to do whatever they 
| have power to do, and inclination prompts them to, civil laws 
will be but feeble ties, and bind a man no farther than when 
he has not power, or thinks it not for his intereſt to break 
them. Virtue and vice, fidelity and fraud, are on a level; the 
one equally founded in natural right as the other: And how 


any man can be truly virtuous upon this ſcheme I cannot ſee. 


It appears to me therefore, that inſtead of endeavouring to 
ſhew that virtue may ſubſiſt without religion, or the belief of 
a God and a future ſtate, one of the moſt important ſervices 
that can be done to mankind is to ſhew the cloſe connection 
there is between religion and virtue or good order, and that the 
latter cannot be maintained without the former. And this in- 
deed plainly follows from ſome of the principles laid dowa by 
our noble author in his Inquiry. 


Althou gh 
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Let. 6. Earl of SHAFTESBURY. 1 
Although he ſeems to have intended to ſhew that an Atheilt 
may be really virtuous ; and obſerves in a paſſage cited above, 


that without the belief of a Deity, ** the advantages of virtue 
may poſſibly be ſeen and owned, and a high opinion of it 


* eſtabliſhed in the mind,” he there adds, However it muſt 


% be confeſſed, that the natural tendency of Atheiſm is very 
% different 4.” Where he ſeems plainly to allow, that Atheiſm 
is naturally an enemy to virtue, and that the direct tendency of 
it is to hinder the mind en entertaining a right opinion C 
virtue, or from having a due ſenſe of its advantages. And elſe- 
where, ſpeaking of the Atheiſtical belief, he obſerves, that ir 


« tends to the weaning the affections from every thing amiable 
„and felf-worthy. For how little diſpoſed muſt a perſon be 
« to love or admire any thing as orderly in the univerſe, who 
„ thinks the univerſe itſelf a pattern of diſorder*®.” To this 


may be added another remarkable paſſage in which his Lord- 


ſhip declares, That © he who only doubts of a God may poſ- 


6 1 HOI lament his own unhappineſs, and wiſh to be convinced. 
But that he who denies a Deity is daringly preſumptuous, 
and fets up an opinion againſt the ſentiments of mankind, 


and being of ſociety.” Where he ſeems plainly to pronounce 
that Atheiſm is ſubverſive of all virtue, which in his ſcheme hath. 
an eſſential relation to ſociety, and the good of the public. 


And accordingly he adds, That it is eaſily ſeen, that © one of 
« theſe,” v:z. he that only doubts, ** may bear a due reſpect 


* to the magiſtrates and the laws, but not the other,” viz. he 


that denies a Deity, © who being obnoxious to them! 18 Juſtly 


„ puniſhable f.“ 


Several paſſages might be produced, in Which his Lordſhip 


repreſents the tendency religion hath to promote virtue. He 
Gr That © nothing can more highly contribute to the 
fixing of right apprehenſions, and a found judgment or ſenſe 


«© of right and wrong, than to believe a God, who is repre- 


« ſented ſuch, as to be a true model or example of the moſt 
. <4. exact juſtice, and higheſt goodneſs and worth z:!“ And 
again, That * this belief muſt undoubtedly ſerve to raiſe and 
« increaſe the affection towards virtue, and help to ſubmit and 
* ſnbdue all other affections to this alone. —And that, when. 
* this Theiſtical belief is intire and perfect, there muſt be a | 


« ſteady opinion of the ſuperintendency of a Supreme Being, a 


«6 witneſs and ſpectator of human lite, and conſcious of what- f 


© Characteriſt. vol. ii. P. 69. bid. p 70 ibid. 
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c ſoever is felt or acted in the univerſe, ſo that in the perfecteſt 
* receſs, or deepeſt folitude, there muſt be one ſtill preſumed 
„remaining with us, whoſe preſence ſingly muſt be of more 
«© moment than that of the moſt auguſt aſſembly upon earth: 
« and that in ſuch a preſence, as the /hame of guilty actions 
« muſt be the greateſt of any, ſo—mult the honour be of well- 
« doing, even under the unjuſt cenſures of a world. And in 
& this caſe it is very apparent, how conducing a perfect Theiſm 
ee muſt be to virtue, and how great a deficiency there is in 
«© Atheiſm *.” He ſhews, That ** where by the violence of 
« rage, luſt, or any other counter-working paſſions, the good 
* affection may frequently be controuled and overcome—if re- 
_ « ligion interpoſing creates a belief that the ill paſſions of this 
* kind, no leſs than their conſequent actions, are the objects 
4 of a Deity's animadverſion, it is certain, that ſuch a belief 
“ muſt prove a ſeaſonable remedy againſt vice, and be ina par- 
e ticular manner advantageous to virtue . And he concludes 
the firſt book of the Inquiry concerning Virtue with obſerving, 
That © we may hence determine juſtly the relation which vir- 
* tue has to piety : the firſt not being complete but in the 
« latter. And thus, faith he, the perfection and height of 
* virtue muſt be owing to the belief of a God k.“ 


From theſe paſſages it ſufficiently appears, that thoſe who 


would ſeparate virtue from religion cannot properly plead Lord 
Shaſteſbury's authority for it. And indeed not only is religion 


a friend to virtue, and of the higheſt advantage to it, but as it 


ſignifies proper affections and diſpoſitions towards the Supreme 
Being, is itſelf the pobleſt virtue. It is true that his Lordſhip 
ſeems frequently to place virtue wholly in good affections to- 
wee mankind, But this appears to be too narrow a notion of 
He himſelf makes virtue and moral rectitude to, be equi- 
—_ terms '; and moral reftitude ſeems as evidently and ne- 
ceſſarily io include right affections towards God, as towards 
thoſe of our own ſpecies. He that is deficient in this, muſt 
certainly be deficient in an eſſential branch of good affection, or | 
moral rectitude. If a human creature could not be ſaid to be 
rightly diſpoſed, that was deſtitute of affections towards its na- 
_ tural parents, can he be ſaid to be rightly diſpoſed, who hath 
not a due affection towards the Common Parent, as Lord Shaftej- 
| bury calls him, of all intellectual beings ? This noble writer 
deſcribes virtue to be that w hich i is beautiful, fair, and amiable 


» Charadteriſt. vol ii. p. 37. bid. p. 60, 6 Ibid. 
P. 70. | - Ibid, P-. 77. 81. | s 


at 


Let; 6. - Earl of SHAFTESBURY, 81 


in diſpoſition and action. And he aſks, © Whether there is 


* on earth a fairer matter of ſpeculation, a goodlier view or 
« contemplation, than that of q beautiful, proportioned, and 
« becoming action ®?” And is there any thing more beautiful, 
more juſtly proportioned, and more becoming, than the acting 
ſuitably to the relation we bear to the Supreme Being, and the 
ſerving, adoring, and honouring him, as tar as we are capable 
of doing ſo? Is there ſuch a beauty and harmony in good 
affections towards thoſe of our own ſpecies, and mult there not 
be ſtill more beauty and excellency in having our minds formed 
to proper affections and diſpoſitions towards our Maker, Pre- 


ſerver, and Benefactor, the ſource and principle, to uſe our 


author's expreſſions, of all being and perfection, the ſupreme and 


ſovereign beauty, the original of all which is good and amiable ? 
His Lordſhip {peaks in the higheſt terms of the pleaſing con- 
ſciouſneſs which is the effect of love or kind affections towards 
mankind. But certainly there is nothing that can yield more 
of a divine fatisfa*tion, than that which ariſeth from a con- 


ſciouſneſs of a man's having approved himſelf to the beſt of 


beings, and endeavoured to promote his glory in the world, 
and to fulfil the work he hath given us to do. And it will be 
readily acknowleged, that a neceſſary part of this work is the 
doing good to our fellow: creatures. 


The very notion he ſo frequently gives of virtue, as having 


an eſſential relation to a ſyſtem, ſeems, it undeffiood ! in its pro- 
per extent, to include religion, and cannot ſubſiſt without it. 


His Lordſhip indeed frequently explains this as relating to the 


ſyſtem of the human ſpecies, to which we are particularly 
related, and of which we conſtitute a part. But he alſo repre- 
ſents the human ſyſtem as only a part of the univerſal one, and 
obſerves that as man muſt be conſidered as having a relation 
abroad to the ſyſtem of his kind; fo even the ſyſtem of his 
kind to the animal ſyſtem: this to the world (our earth) 
and this again to the bigger world, the univerſe *.” And 
that © having recognized this uniform conſiſtent fabric, and 
owned the univerſal ſyſtem, we muſt of conſequence acknow- 
8 lege an univerſal mind 2.” He aſſerts, that good affection, 
* in order to its being of the right kind, mult be intire:“ and 
that a partial affection, or ſocial love in part, without re- 
* gard to a complete ſociety or whole, is in itſelf an incon- 
ſiſtency, and implies an abſolute contradiction . But how | 


v Charadteriſt vol. ii. p. 105. * Ibid. p. 286, ® Ibi, 


p. 290. ? Ibid. p. 110, 113, 114. 
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can that affeclion to the ſyſtem be ſaid to be intire, or of the 
right kind, which hath no regard to the author of it, on whom 
the whole ſyſtem, the order, and even the very being of it, ab- 
ſolutely depends? and without whom indeed there could be 
properly no ſyſtem at all, nothing but diſorder and confuſion ? 
On this occaſion it will be proper to produce a remarkable paſ- 
ſage in his third volume; where he obſerves, That © it what 

* he had advanced in his Inquiry, and in his following Phila- 

„ ſophie Dialogue, be real—it will follow, that ſince man is ſo 
_ « conſtituted by means of bis rational part, as to be conſcious 
of this his more immediate relation to the univerſal ſyſtem, 
and principle of order and intelligence, he is not only by na- 
« ture ſociable within the limits of his own ſpecies or kind, but 
in a yet more generous and extentive manner. He is not only 
born to virtue, friendſhip, honeſty, and faith, but to religion, 
« piety, adoration, and a generous ſurrender of his mind to 
% whatever happens from the Supreme Cauſe or order of things, 
«© which he acknowleges intirely juſt and pa fect d.“ 

J have inſiſted the more largely upon this, becauſe many 
there are among us that talk highly of virtue, who yet ſeem to 
look upon religion to be a thing in which they have little or no 
concern. They allow that men are formed and deſigned to be 

uſeful to one another: but as to what is uſually called piety 
towards God, or thoſe acts of religion, of which God is the 
immediate object, this does not enter at all into their notion of 
virtue or morality, They flight it as a matter of no conſe- 
quence ; and think they may be good and virtuous without it. 
But not to urge, that religion or a true regard to the Deity, is 
the belt ſecurity for the right performance of every other part 
of our duty, and furniſheth the ſtrongeſt motives and engage- 
ments to it; which certainly ought greatly to recommend it to 
every lover of virtue; there is nothing Which ſeems to be ca- 
pable of a clearer demonſtration from the frame of the human 
nature, and the powers and faculties with which man is endued, 
than that he alone of all the ſpecies of beings in this lower 
world, is formed with a capacity for religion, and that conſe- 
quently this was one principal deſign of his creation, and with- | 
out which he cannot properly anſwer the end of his being, To 
what bath been produced from the Earl of Shafteſhury, I ſhall 
add the teſtimony of another writer, whom no man will ſuſpect 
of being prejudiced in favour of religion, the late Lord Viicount | 
Bolingbrate; who, though he ſometimes {eems to make man 


* 4 Charadteriſt, vol, i, p. 224. 2 
TS On: | 
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only a higher kind of brute, and blames thoſe who ſu ppoſe that 
the ſoul of man was made to contemplate God, yet at other times 
finds himſelf obliged to acknowlege, that man was principally 
deſigned and formed for religion. Thus in the ſpecimen he 
gives of a meditation or ſoliloquy of a devout Theiſt, he talks of 
feeling the ſuperiority of his fpecies;” and adds, © I ſhould 


e rouze in myſelf a grateful ſenſe of theſe advantages above all 
$ others, that I am a creature capable of knowing, of adoring, 
O and worſhipping my Creator, capable of diſcovering his will 
A * in the law of my nature, and capable of promoting my hap- 
a, * pineſs by obeying it!.“ And in another paſſage, after in. 
a veighing, as is uſual with him, againſt the pride and vanity of 


philoſophers and divines in exalting man, and flattering the 
pride of the human heart, he thinks fit to acknowlege, That 
* man is a religious as well as ſocial creature, made to know and 
** adore his Creator, to diſcover and to obey his will —That 
“greater powers of reaſon, and means of improvement, have 
been meaſured out to us than to other animals, that we might 
be able to fulfil the ſuperior purpoles of our deſtinat ien, 
« whereof religion is undoubtedly the chief. And that in theſe 
_ * the elevation and pre-eminence of our ſpecies over the infe- 
* rior animals conſiftss.“ I think it plainly followeth from 
what Lord Bolingbroke hath here obſerved, and which ſeems to 
be perfectly juſt and reaſonable, that they who live in an ha- 
| bitual neglect of religion, are chargeable with neglecting the 
chief purpoſe of their being, and that in which the true glory 
and pre-eminence of the human nature doth principally conſiſt: 
and that conſequently they are guilty of a very criminal con- 
duct, and which they can by no means approve, to the great 
author of their exiſtence, who gave them their noble powers, 
and to whom as the wiſe and righteous Governor of the world 
they muſt be accountable for their conduct. 
I have been carried farther in my obſervations on this ſobjert = 
than I intended; but if this may be looked upon as a digreſſion, 


1 hope it will not be W unſuitable to ws main debgn 1 
have in vie w. 


r Lord Bolingbroke's 5 W — wal. v. p. 300, 391. See alſo to Z 
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Mr. Collins's Ditcourſe of Free- thinking He gives 
a long catalogue of diviſions among the clerg y, with a 
vieto to ſhew the uncertainty of the Chriſtian religion. 
His attempt to prove that there was a general corrup- 

tion of the goſpels in the ſixth century. The abſurdity 
of «bis manifeſied. His pretence that friendſhip is not 
required in the goſpel, tho” ſtrongly recommended by Epi- 
curus, hen to be vain and groundleſs. An account 
of his book, intitled, The Grounds and Reaſons of 
the Chriſtian Religion. The pernicious deſign and 
tendency of that book ſhewn. He allows Chriſtianity 
no foundation but the allegorical, 1. e. as be underſtands 
it, the falſe ſenſe of the Old Teſtament prophecies, His 
method unfair and diſingenuous. Some account of the 
principal anſwers publiſhed againſt that bock, and 
ag ainſt the Scheme of literal prophecy conſidered, 
cobicb was df. gned lobe a defence * 5 


> 


* 


STR, 


N the year 171 3 came out a remarkable treatiſe, which it will 
be neceſſary to take ſome notice of, intitled, 4 Diſcourſe of 
Free- thinking, cccaſtoned by the Riſe and Grewth of a Seft called 
 Free-thinkers, It was written by Anthony Collins, Eſquire, | 
though publiſhed, as his other writings are, without his name. 
The lame enen had, in 1707, publiſhed an Efay concern- | 
ing the uſe of reaſon in propoſitions, the evidence whereof depends | 
upon human teftimony : Ta which there are ſome good obſerva- | 
tions, mixed with others of a ſuſpicious nature and tendency. | 
In this eſſay there are auimadverſions upon ſome paſſages in | 
tract written by Dr. Francis Gaftrel, afterwards Lord Biſhop of } 
Cheſter, intitled, Som? Cn fuder ations concerning the Trinty, and | 
the way of managing that Controverſy, publiſhed in 1702. To | 
Mie third edition ol W hich, PRDADS 1 in 1707, that learned and } 
judicious N 
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judicious divine ſubjoined a vindication of it, in anſwer to Mr, 
Collins's Eſſay. This gentleman alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 


mel Clark, with that clearneſs and ſh ength for which that great 
author was ſo remarkable. The diſcourſe on Free-thinking is 
es profeſſedly intended to demonſtrate the neceſſity and uſefulneſs 
of Free-thinking from reaſon, and from the examples of the beſt 


| 4 and wiſeſt men in all ages. But there is great reaſon to com- 
. plain of a very unfair and diſingenuous procedure throughout 
2 the whole book. He all along inſinuates, that thoſe who and 
ity vp for revealed religion are enemies to a juſt liberty of thought, 
not and to a free examination and inquiry, Bis deſign | 18 certainly 
pi- leveiled againſt Chriſtianity, and yet he ſometimes affects to 
ent ſpeak of it with reſpect. He no where argues directly againſt 
of ir, but takes every occaſion to throw ont ſneers and inſinuations, 
3 which tend to raiſe prejudices ! in the minds of his readers. No 
and ſmall part of this book is taken up in invectives againſt the 
nity clergy, and in giving an account of the diviſions that have been 
nds among them about the articles of the Chriſtian faith. If there 
His hath been any thing unwarily advanced by any of them, if they 
" the bare vented any odd or abſurd opinions, or have in the heat of 
and difpute caſt raſh and angry cenſures upon one another, theſe 
od things are here turned to the diſadvantage of Chr iſtianity itſelf : 
3 as if this excellent religion were to be anfwerable for all the paſ- 
ſions, follies, and exorbitancies of thoſe that make profeſſion of 
it: Or, as if the differences which have been among Chriſtians 
were a proof that there is nothing in the Chriſtian religion that 
can be ſafely depended upon. This indeed has been a ſtanding 
t will topick for declamation in all the deiſtical writings, though 1 it 16 
ſe f ounded upon a principle which is manifeſtly falſe; viz. that 
called W whatever has been at any time controverted is doubtful and un- 
quire, certain: A principle, which, as I had occaſion to obſerve be- 
name. WF fore, would ſet aſide the molt important truths of natural re- 
ncern- lgion as well as revealed. But theſe gentlemen too often act, 
lepends xs if they were not very ſollicitous about the former, provided 
blerva- WF they could deſtroy the latter with it. b 
dency. WF A great noiſe is raiſed in this Diſcour 5 of Free thinking, 
es in | about the pious frauds of ancient fathers and modern clergy, 
ſhop of and their forging, corrupting, and mangling of authors; and 
ty, and it is inſinuated, that they have altered and corrupted the Scrip- 
ob 5 tures, as beſt ſerved their own purpoſes and intereſts, Lord 
ned aud 


writing againſt the immateriality and immortality of the . 
ſoul, as he afterwards did againſt human liberty and free-agen- 
cy : and, with regard to both theſe, was anſwered by Dr. Sa- 
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86 Jie of the DetsTicar. Writers, Let. 7. 
clamours are continually renewed and repeated; though it hath 
been often ſhewa with the utmoſt evidence, that a general al- 
teration and corruption of the holy Scriptures was, as the caſe 
was circumſtanced, an impoſſible thing. And we have the 
plaineſt proof in fact, that even in the darkeſt and moſt corrupt 
ages of the Chriſtian church, the Scriptures were not altered 
in favour of the cotruptions and abuſes which were then intro- 
duced; ſince no traces of thoſe corruptions are to be found 

there; on the contrary, they furniſh the moſt convincing argu- 
ments for detecting and expoſing thoſe corruptions. 

But what he ſeems to lay the greateſt ſtreſs upon is a paſſage 
from Victor of Tmuis, in which it is ſaid, that at the command 
of the emperor Anaſtaſius, the holy goſpels were corrected and 
amended. This our author calls an agcount of a general alter- 
ation of the four goſpels in the ſixth century. And he ſays, it 
was diſcovered by Dr. Mills, and was very little known before, 
But then he ſhould have taken notice of what Dr. Mills has 
added, viz. that it is certain as any thing can be, that no ſuch 

altered goſpels were ever publiſhed ; and that if the fact had 

been thus, it would have been mentioned with deteſtation by 

all the hiſtorians, and not be found only in one blind paſſage of 
a punychronicle. Indeed there cannot be a plainer inſtance of 
the power of that prejudice and bigotry againſt Chriſtianity, 
which has poſſeſſed the minds of the gentlemen that glory in 
the name of Free-thinkers, than their laying hold on fuch a 
ſtory as this to prove a general corruption of the goſpels, con- 
trary to all reaſon and common ſenſe. Let us ſuppoſe the em- 


peror Anaſtaſius to have had an intention to alter the copies of 


the goſpels, (which yet it is highly improbable he ſhould 
attempt) he could only have got ſome of the copies into his 
hands: There would ſtill have been vaſt numbers of copies 
ſpread through different parts of the empire, which he could 
not lay hold of, eſpecially conſidering how much he was hated 
and oppoſed : or if we ſhould make the abſurd and impoſſible 
ſuppoſition of his being able to get all the copies throughout 
the eaſt into his hands; yet as there were ſtill innumerable 
copies in the weſt, where he had little or no power, they would 


have immediately detected the alteration and corruption, it 


there had been any. Loud complaints would have been made | 
of the attempt, but no ſuch complaints were ever made. And, 
in fact, it is evident, that there have been no greater differences | 
ſince that time between the eaſtern and weſtern copies than | 


» Diſcourſe on Freethinking; p. 89, 90. 
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there were before. And it is undeniably manifeſt from great 
numbers of authors, who lived in the preceding ages, and 
whoſe works are come down to us, that the ſcriptures, a great 


part of which is tranſcribed into their writings, were the ſame 
before that pretended alteration, that they have been ſince. 


With a view of ſhewing the uncertainty of the ſacred text of 


the New Teſtament, this author takes notice of the various 
readings collected by Dr. Mills, which he ſays amount to thirty 


| thouſand, This objection has been ſo fully expoſed, and this 


whole matter ſet in ſo clear a light by the famous Dr. Bentley, 


under the character of Phileleutherus Lipſienſis, that one ſhould 


think it would have been for ever ſilenced. And yet it has been 
frequently repeated ſince by the writers on that ſide, and par- 


ticularly by Dr. Tindal, in his Chriſtianity as old as the Crea- 


tion, without taking the leaſt notice of the clear and ſatisfac- 
tory anſwer that had been returned to it. 

The ancient prophets have been the conſtant objects of the 
ſneers and reproaches of theſe gentlemen. And accordingly 
this writer has told us, that to obtain the prophetic ſpirit they 


played upon muſic, and drank wine d. That they might very 


lawfully and properly drink wine, in a country where there 


was great plenty of it, may well be allowed without any dimi- 
nution of their character: and that they employed muſic, par- 
ticularly in ſinging praiſes to God, may be concluded from 


ſeveral paſſages in the ſacred writings. But certainly if they 


had the prophetic ſpirit at all, neither wine nor muſic gave it 
them, or could enable them to foretel things to come. But 
then he does them the honour to ſay, They were great Free- 
_ thinkers, and that © they writ with as great liberty againſt the 
_ « eſtabliſhed religion of the Jews (which the people looked on 
« as the inſtitution of God himſelf), as if they looked upon it 


« all to be impoſture* That the prophcts freely declared 


_ againſt the Jcuiſh corruptions, againſt their idolatries and im- 
moralities, and againſt their laying the chief ſtreſs on ritual 
: obſervances, whilſt they neglected the weightier matters of the 
law, is very true. And this is here by an unpardonable diſin- 
genuity repreſented as an inveighing againſt the Meſaic diſpen- 
ſation, as if they did not believe it to have been originally of 
divine inſtitution : whereas it is to the laſt degree evident, that 
they all along ſuppoſe the law of Maſes to have been inſtituted | 
* God himſelf, and reprove the people and prieſts, u. not for their 


B Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, p. 153. 
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adherence to that law, but for their deviations from it, and 
neglect of the moſt important duties there enjoined. 
This gentleman has given us a long liſt of Free-thinkers; but 
there is none of them all of whom he ſeems to ſpeak with 
greater complacency than Ep:curus ; though he owns that his 
ſyſtem was a Sytem of Atheiſm e. And after having obſerved, 
that Epicurus was eminent for that moſt divine of all virtues, 
Friendſbiß, he ſays, that we Chriſtians ought i have a high 
veneration of him on this account, becauſe even our hely religion 
it/elf does not any where particularly require of us this virtue, 
The noble author of the CharaFeriftics had made the ſame 
obſervation before him: and both the one and the other cite a 
paſſage from Biſhop Taylor, to ſhew that there 1s no word pro- 
perly ſignifying Friendſhip in the New Teſtament, Thus they 
have happily hit upon an inſtance in which the morality of the 
goſpel is defective, and exceeded by that of Epicurus. But it 
ought to be conſidered, that friendſhip, when underſtood of a 
particular affection between two or more perſons, is not always 
a virtue. It may in ſqme cafes incroach upon a nobler and more 
extenſive benevolence, and may cauſe perſons, and hath often 
done ſo, to ſacrifice the moſt important duties to private affec- 
tions. Or, where this is not the caſe, yet where friendſhip 
ariſeth from a particular conformity of natural tempers and in- 
clinations between ſome men and others, or as Lord Shafteſtury 
expreſſes it, that peculiar relation which is formed by a conſent 
and harmony of minds, it does not properly come under the 
preſcription of a law, nor can be the matter of a general pre- 
cept. But if it be underſtood of that benevolence which 
uniteth virtuous minds in the ſacred bands of a ſpecial cordial | 
affection, never was this more ſtrongly recommended and en- 
forced than in the goſpel of Jeſus. It requireth us to love and 
do good to all mankind, in which ſenſe Biſhop Taylor rightly 
_ obſerves, in the very paſſage referred to, that Chri/tian charity is 
friendſhip to all the world. And the laſt-mentioned noble wri- 
ter aſketh, Can any friendſhip be ſo heroical as love to mankind d? 
And beſides this general affection towards all men, the goſpel 
requireth us to cultivate a {till nearer, ſtronger, and more inti- 
mate affection towards good men, whom it repreſenteth as 
_ obliged to h one another with a pure heart fervently. Lord 
 Shafteſtury is pleaſed to mention St. Paul's ſaying, that perhaps | 
fer a good nian one would even dare to die, and obſerves, that 
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the aþtle is ſo far from founding any precept upon it, that he 


uſhers it in with a very dubious peradventure ©. But it is to 
be ſuppoſed, his Lordſhip had not conſidered that noble paſſage 
of St. Fohn, Hereby perceive we the love of God, becauſe he, our 
Lord Jeſus Chriſt, laid down his life for us, and we ought to 
lay down our lives fer the brethren, 1 John iii. 16. Can 
friendſhip be carried to a nobler height, or be enforced by 
more engaging motives, or a more powerful example? Can 


it be pretended, that the moſt divine of all virtues, friend- 


ſbiß, is not required of us in our holy religion, when we are 
there required, if properly called to it, to give ſo glorious 


a proof of our triend{hip to our Chriſtian brethren, whom 


we are taught to regard as united to us by the moſt lacred 
ties? 


We ſhall diſmiſs this diſcourſe of Freethinking with obſerving, 
that as the author of it hath put Solomon into his liſt of Free- 
thinkers, for aſſerting, as he pretends he did, the mortality of 
the ſou), and denying a future ſtate, though the contrary is 


manifeſt from what Solomon himſelf faith Eccleſ. xii, 7. 14. So 
he takes that occaſion to inform his reader, that the de 


of the ſoul was Hrſt taught by the Egyptians, and was an in- 
Mr. Teland had ſaid the ſame thing before 


natural religion taken in its juſt extent. , 
Soon after this diſcourſe of Free-thinking appeared, the 


{ome very ſenſible Queries addrejjed to the authors of a late 


' Diſcourſe of Free thinking, in which the diſhoneſt inſinuations, 


falſe reaſonings, and pernicious tendency of that treatiſe are 
laid open in a ſhort and conciſe, but clear and convincing man- 
ner. There were ſeveral other ingenious pamphlets publiſhed 
to the ſame purpoſe. But none of them was ſo generally 


admired and applauded as the Remarks on a late Diſcourſe of 


Free-thinking by Phileleutherus Lipſienſis, i. e. Dr. Bentley. 
This learned writer hath ſo fully and effectually detected and 
expoſed the great and inexcuſable miſtakes committed by the 


author of that diſcourſe, his blunders and abſurdities, his fre- 
quent wrong tranſlations, and miſunderſtanding of the authors 
he quotes, or wilful perverions and BENNY of their : 


8 Charakteriſt vol. i. p. 102. 
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ſenſe, that it might one ſhould think have diſcouraged him 
from appearing any more as a writer in this casſe b. | 
But ſuch was this gentleman's zeal againſt chriſtianity, that 
ſome years after he thought fit to attack it in another way, 
which was more ſubtil and more dangerous. He publiſhed a 
Diſcourſe on the grounds and reaſons of the Chriſtian religion. 
London 1724. 8vo. as if his deſign had beeen to do real ſervice 
to Chriſtianity by eſtabliſhing it upon a ſure and ſolid founda- 
tion. I he ſcheme he lays down is this: That our Saviour and 
bis apoſtles put the whole proof of Chriſtianity ſolely and en- 
tirely upon the prophecies of the Old Teſtament : That if theſe _ 


d There was a French tranſlation of the Diſcourſe of Free-thinking 
carried on under Mr. Co/lins's own eye, and printed at the Hague in 
1714; though it bears London in the title-page. In this tranſlation 
ſeveral material alterations are made, and a different turn is given 
to ſeveral paſſages from what was in Mr. Collins's original Engli/þ. 

This is plainly done with a view to evade the charges which had 
been brought againſt him by Dr. Bentley, under the character of 
Phileleutherus Lipfienſis, ſome of which charges that bore very pro- 
perly againſt Mr. Co/lins's book, as it was firſt publiſhed, will appear 
1mpe1tinent to thoſe that judge only by this tranſlation, But care 
is taken not to give the leaſt notice of theſe alterations to the reader, 
upon whom it was made to paſs for a faithful verſion of the original. 
All this is clearly ſhewn by the author of the French tranſlation of 
Dr. Bevtley's Remarks on the Diſcourſe of Free-thinking, which was 
printed at Amſterdam in 1738, under the title of Friponerie Laique 
des pretendus Ejprits forts d Angleterre : The Lay-craft of the pretended 
Free-thinkers of England. This gentleman, Mr. De /a Chapelle, has 
made it appear that Mr. Co//ins, and his Tranſlator, who afted 
under his direction, have been guilty of palpable falſifications and 
| frauds; which ill became one who had in that very book raiſed a 
loud outcry againſt the clergy for corrupting and mangling of authors, 
and for pious frauds in the tranſlation or publiſhing of books. And! 
cannot but obſerve on this occaſion, what muſt have occurred to 
every one that has been much converſant in the Deiſtical writers, 
that it would be hard to produce any perſons whatſoever who are 
chargeable with more unfair and fraudulent management in their 
quotations, in curtailing, adding to, or altering, the paſſages they 
cite, or taking them out of their connexion, and making them 


ſpeak directly contrary to the ſentiments of the authors. It is well 


known that they affect frequently to quote Chriſtian divines ; but 
they ſeldom do it fairly, and often wilfully miſrepreſent and per- 
vert their meaning. Many glaring inſtances of this ſort might be 
produced out of the writings of the moſt eminent Deiſtical authors, 
if any man ſhould think it worth his while to make a collection to 
e proofs 
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proofs are valid, Chriſtianity is eſtabliſhed upon its true founda- 
tion; but if they are invalid, and the arguments brought from 
thence be not concluſive, and the prophecies cited from thence 


not fulfilled, Chriftianity has no juſt foundation, and is there- 


fore falſe. Accordingly he ſets himſelf to ſhew, that the pro- 


phecies cited in the New Teſtament from the Old in proof of 
Chriſtianity, four or five of which he particularly conſiders, are 


only typical and allegorical proofs; and that allegorical proofs 


are no proofs according to ſcholaſtic rules, i. e. as he plainly 


intends it, according to the rules of ſound reaſon and common 


ſenſe. He aſſerts, that the expectation of the Meſſiah did not 
obtain among the Jews, till a little before the time of our Sa- 


viour's appearing, when they were under the oppreſſion of the 
Romans ; and that the apoſtles put a new interpretation on the _ 
Jewiſh books, which was not agreeable to the obvious and 


literal meaning of thoſe books. and was contrary to the ſenſe of 


the 7Zew?/b nation: that Chriſtianity deriveth all its authority 
from the Old Teſtament, and is wholly revealed there, not lite- 
rally, but myſtically and allegorically ; and that therefore 


Chriſtianity is the allegorical ſenſe of the Old Teſtament, and is 


not improperly called My/tical Judaiſm; and that conſequently 


the Old Teſtament is properly ſpeaking the /ole true canon of 


Chrijtians : that the allegorical reaſoning is ſet up by St. Paul, 


and the other apoſtles, as the true and only reaſoning proper to 


bring all men to the faith of Chriſt, and all other methods of 
reaſoning are wholly diſcarded, Thus it appeareth that the 
evident deſign of this author's book is to ſhew, that the only 
foundation on which Chriſtianity is built is falſe : that the firſt 
publiſhers of the goſpel laid the whole ſupport and credit of 
Chriſt's divine miſſion, and of the religion he taught, upon pre- 
tended Jewiſh prophecies, applied in a ſenſe which had no 
foundation in the prophecies themſelves, and contrary to the 
plain original meaning and intention of thoſe prophecies; which 
the Fews had never underſtood nor applied in that ſenſe, and 
which had nothing to ſupport it but allegory i. e. the mere 
fancy of him that ſo applies it. If we needed any farther proof 

of our author's intentions towards Chriſtianity, it might be 


obſerved, that he repreſents Jeſus and his apoſtles as having 


founded their religion on prophecy, in like manner as the ſeveral 
| ſefts among the Heathens did theirs on divination. And theſe 
prophets, he tells us, manifeſted their divine inſpiration by the 
_ &iſcovery of leſt goods, and telling of fortunes I, So that he 


Diſcourſe on the grounds, &c. of the Chriſtian religion, ch. vi. 
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92 A View of the DersTicar. Writers, Let. 7. 
makes Teſus and his apoſtles found their religion on the pre- 
ditions of fortune-tellers and diviners, and thoſe miſapplied 
too; which plainly ſhews what a deſpicable idea this writer 
intended to convey of the Chriſtian religion, and, the bleſſed 
author of it. 
Few books have made a greater noiſe than this did at its firſt 
publication, The turn given to the controverſy had ſomething 
in it that ſeemed new, and was managed with great art; and 
yet when cloſely examined, it appears to be weak and triſſing. | 
The very fundamental principle of the author's whole ſyſtem, 
vz. that the prophecies of the Old Teſtament are the ſole 
foundation of Chriſtianity, and the only proofs and evid-nces 
inſiſted upon by our Saviour and his apoſtles, in confirmation 
of it, is abſolutely falſe ; as any one may know that can read 
the New Teſtament. For it is undeniable, that onr bleſſed 
Lord often appealeth to his wonderful works, as manifeſt proofs 
that the Father had ſent him; and the apoſtles in like manner 
frequently appealed to his miracles and reſurrection, and to the 
miracles wronght, and the extraordinary pifts of the holy ghoſt 
poured forth in his name, as unconteſted proofs of the divine 
authority of that ſcheme of religion which they publiſhed to the 
world. With regard to the pr rophecies, the courſe of his rea- 
ſoning really amounts to this: that becauſe there are difficul- 
ties and obſcurities attending ſome very few paſſages cited out 
ok the Old Teſtament in the New, as having a reference to the 
times of the goſpel; and we cannot well at this diſtance ſee the 
propriety of the application ; therefore the whole of the New _ 
Teſtament is falſe : and the accounts given of our Saviour, his 
excellent diſcourſes, the miracles he performed, and the illuſtri- 
. ons atteſtations given to him from heaven, are of no force at 
all; and all the arguments drawn from thence are ineffectual 
and vain, Tt is in the ſame ſtrain of reaſoning, that he con- 
cludes that becauſe four or five prophecies, for he produces no 
more, cited in the New Teſtament from the Old, ſeem not to 
relate to the goſpel times in a literal, but in a ſecondary ane 
typical, i. e. as he explains it, an allegorical ſenſe, therefore 
none of the Old Teſtament prophecies can be applied directly 
and literally at all, or have any relation to our Saviour and the 
goſpel dif penſation. And becauſe the modern eus conteſt the 
application of ſome prophecies to the Meſſiah, which are applied | 
to our Saviour in the New Teſtament, therefore the ancient 
Jet allowed none of thoſe prophecies to be applied to the 
le ſſiah, which in the New Teſtament are applied to him. And 
* the contrary is inviseidl evident from their writings ſtill 
| extant, | 
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_ extant, by which it appeareth that moſt of the prophecies ap- 


plied to our Saviour in the New Teſtament, and many others 
not there mentioned, were underſtood of the Meſſiah by the 
ancient Jews, as many of them {lll are by the moſt celebrated 
of the modern eus themſelves. And it was certainly a ſtrange 
attempt in this author, to endeavour to prove that the Jews 
had no notion or expectation of the Meſſiah, till a little before 
the times of our Saviour, when all their writers with one con- 
ſent, ancient and modern, who are the proper judges in ſuch a 
caſe, agree that there had been all along among them an hope 
and expectation of the Meſſiah, founded, as they univerſally 
believed, on the ſacred writings. It may further let us ſee this 


writer's ingenuity, that becauſe St. Paul makes uſe of an alle- 


gory in his epiſtle to the Galatians, though he there manifeſtly 
introduces it by way of illuſtration, and expreſsly declares to 
thoſe to whom he writes, that theſe things are allegorized, 
therefore he layeth the whole ſtreſs of his arguments upon alle- 
gory as the principal and only proof; and that he and the other 
apoſtles abſolutely reject all other reaſoning but the allegorical, 


which is no reaſoning at all. And yet any one that ever read 
St. Paul's epiſtles muſt know, that he often makes uſe of rea- 


ſoning and argument, and very cloſe reaſoning too. The laſt 


inſtance I ſhall produce of this author's extraordinary way of 


arguing is, that becauſe the apoſtles and facred writers of the 


| New Teſtament acknowlege the authority of the Old, and draw 


proofs from thence, therefore the New Teſtament is of no autho- 


rity at all, and the Old Teſtament is the ſole Canon of Chriſtians, 
i, e. Becauſe there is an harmony between the Old Teſtament and 


the New, and becauſe the former had foretold a glorious perſon 
who was to introduce a new and more perfect diſpenſation; 
therefore that new and more perfect diſpenſation is no new diſ- 


penſation at all, but is abſolutely and in all reſpects the ſame with | 
that old and more imperfect one in which it was prefigured and 


foretold, and which was deſigned to prepare the way for it. 
Having made theſe general obſervations, it will be proper to 


take notice of ſome of the anſwers that were made to this book; | 
and here that which was written by Dr. Chandler, the lord biſhop 


of Coventry and Litchfield, deſerveth ſpecial notice. It was pub- 


liſhed in 1725, and is intitled 4 Defence of Chriſtianity from the 


prophecies of the Old Teſtament. This is a very learned and ela- 


borate performance, and executed with great judgment. In it 
the biſhop firſt ſets himſelf to ſhew, that there was a general 


expectation of the Meſſiah at the time when our Saviour ap- 


peared; and he traces this expectation from that time to the 


very 
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'very ape of the prophets themſelves. He then proceeds to ſhew, 


that to ſupport this expeRation there were expreſs literal pro- 
phecies, that truly concern the Meſſiah, of which he produceth 
ewelve, which he particularly conſiders; and he proves with 
great evidence, that they were applied by the antient eus to 
the Meſſiah, and that it appeareth from the prophecies them- 


ſelves, that they could not be applied to any other. He then 


goes on to ſhew, that beſides theſe, there were typical prophecies 


to the ſame effect, and which were intended to be applied to the 


Meſſiah. The author of the Grounds, &c. had every-where re- 
preſented typical prophecies, as ſignifying no more than that they 


were afterwards applied in an allegorical ſenſe, and had aſſerted 


that there appear not the leaſt traces of a typical intention in 


the writings of the Old Teſtament, or any other Fews of thoſe 
times. In oppoſition to which, the biſhop plainly proves, from 


the writings of the prophets themſelves, that they were wont 
to propheſy by types, and to ſpeak of themſelves or others as 


types of other perſons and people, on purpoſe to foretel what 


ſhould be done by of to fingle perſons or nations hereafter ; of 
which he giveth ſeveral inſtances : that therefore typical actions 


and typical diſcourſes made part of the prophetic language, and 


were underſtood by the people to carry a reference to ſome- 


thing future. And conſequently, if the prophets ſpeak of the 
Meſſiah in their own perſons, or of other perſons as types of 
him, there is nothing in this but what is agreeable to the 
known prophetic language. He makes it appear, that the pro- 


phets themſelves underſtood ſome of thoſe prophecies as typical 
of the Meſſiah, and at the time of delivering thoſe prophecies, 


gave intimations that they were thus to be referred: that 


accordingly the Zews acknawlege, that there were types in 
the Old Teſtament, and particularly that there were types of 


the Meſſiah; and that both the antient and modern Fews under- 
| ſtand many texts of the Meſſiah as the Chriſtians do, which are 
plainly typical; and he ſhews, that there were good reaſons for 
covering ſome of the events relating to the Meſſiah under the 
veil of types, which were not to be fully explained till the age 
in which they were fulfilled. : 


He next proceeds to give a diſtin&t account of the texts pre- 


tended by the author of the Grounds to be miſapplied. He 
_ juſtly obſerves, that if the principal characters of the Meſſiah be 
_ evidently found in the 7euiſb ſcriptures, to the ſame intent for 
which they are cited by Chriſt and his apoſtles, it is unreaſon- 
able to quit a certain truth, becauſe every individual circum- 
{tance is got equally clear; and it doth not plainly appear at 
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this time how two or three authorities are to be applied to the 
Meſſiah. And that the expreſſion that it might be fulfilled, on 
which the author layeth ſo great a ſtreſs, was ſometimes deſign- 
ed by the eus to mean no more than that ſomething anſwered 


' alike in both caſes, or that there was a ſuitableneſs in the cauſe 
or circumſtances of one event to the other: and he ſhews, that the 


ſame way of ſpeaking continueth among the eus to this day. 
With relation to the allegorical way, he obſerves that it was 

chiefly in condeſcenſion to the 7euiſh Chriſtians that St. Paul 

at all uſed it; but that nothing can be more falſe and diſinge- 


nuous than to pretend that he never uſed any other way of 
_ reaſoning than this. Finally, he thinks it may be allowed, 
that conſidering the illuſtrious atteſtations given to our Saviour, 


which plainly ſhewed that he was a teacher fent from God, his 


interpretation of the prophecies ought to be acquieſced in; 
ſince he wrought his miracles by the ſame ſpirit by which thoſe 
prophecies were delivered ; and he inſtances in ſeveral prophe- 
cies, the interpretation of which given by our Lord, though 
different from that of the Fews, was actually fulfilled and veri- 


fied by the event. 

There was another learned author of the ſame name with the 
biſhop, Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Samuel Chandler, who alſo diitin- 
guiſhed himſelf on this occaſion, in a book intitled, 4 Vindica- 


tion of the Chriſtian Religion, publiſhed in 2725, &vo. In the 
former part of that work, he hath a diſconrfe on the nature 
and uſe of miracles ; in which, after having ſtated the true - 


notion of a miracle, and given the characters that diſtinguiſh 


true miracles from falſe, he clearly vindicates the miracles of | 


our Saviour, and ſhews, that as they were circumſtanced, they 


were convincing proofs of his divine miſſion, Ihe ſecond part 


of the ſame book is particularly deſigned as an anſwer to the 


author of the Greunds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion. 


After having ſhewn, that the prophecies of the Old Teſtament 
are not the only proofs of Chriſtianity, and that it is very 


abſurd to pretend, as that author had done, that the Old Teſta» 


ment is the fole canon of Chriſtians, he clearly evinceth, that 
many of thoſe prophecies had a farther refereace than to the 
times when they were firſt delivered; and particularly, that 


they contain a deſcription of a great and gaod perſan, to pro- 
ceed from David, who, notwithſtanding his ſufferings, ſhould 
be highly exalted, and under whom true religion and righte - 
ouſneſs ſhould be more extenſive than before; that theſe pro- 
phecies relate principally to a {piritual ſalvation and deliverance ; 


and that the 7ews in onr Saviour's time, as appeareth from 


their 
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their moſt antient writings, applied many of thoſe prophecies 
to the Meſſiah. He next treats of the double ſenſe of prophe- 
cies, which the author of the Grounds had ridiculed, and ſhews 
that there is no abſurdity in ſuppoſing that as ſome pr ophecies : 
relate wholly to the Meſſiah, ſo others may relate partly to his 
time, and partly to the times when they were firſt delivered: 
and that this double ſenſe of the prophecies was originally in- 
tended, and was ſo underſtood by the Jews. He accounts for 
the particular places excepted againſt by the author of the 
Grounds, and obſerves, as the biſhop had done, that the apoſtles 
ſometimes quote paſſages from the old Teſtament, not in a way 
of direct proof, but to illuſtrate the argument they are npon ; 
and ſometimes by way of accommodation to ſignify a corre- 
ſpondence of events, and to deſcribe things that happened in 
their own times, by expreſſions derived from the antient pro- 
phetic writings. That as arguments ad hominem have been 
always allowed, ſo if there were ſome particular paſſages in the 
antient prophets, which were applied by the eus to the Meſ- 
ſiah, the reference of which was not ſo natural and clear, the 
apoſtles were fully juſtifiable in applying them to Jeſus Chriſt, 
in their reaſonings with the eus, as far as they did agree with 
his perſon and character; but that there are few inſtances of 
this kind ; nor did the apoſtles make uſe of this way of argu- 
ing, except to the cus or ewiſb proſelytes: and even to them 
they did not put the chief ſtreſs on theſe things, but laid before 
= them other ſolid and ſubſtantial proofs of Chriſtianity. Finally, 
= if the difficulties which attend the quotations out of the Old 
| Teſtament were much greater than they really are, yet this 
would not affect the credit or truth of the Chriſtian Tenor ; 
which hath ſo many evidences to ſupport it. 
There were ſeveral other good anſwers publiſhed to the 
Grounds, &c. and which were ſo well executed, as to deſerve 
that a particular account ſhould be given of them, if my pre- 
| ſcribed limits would allow. Among others, Dr. Bullock's ſer- 
mons were very juſtly and highly eſteemed, in which © the rea- 
00 ſoning of Chriſt and his apoſtles in their defence of Chriſ- 
ktlanity is conſidered. To which is prefixed a preface, taking 
« notice of the falſe repreſentations of Chriſtianity, and of the 
e apoſtle's reaſoning in defence of it, in a book intitled, A Diſ. 
d courſe of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion. vr: 
Landon, 8 vo. 1725. Dr. Sykes alſo publiſhed an Eſay up the 
Truth of the Chriſtian Religion, wherein its real Foundation in 
the Cd Teſtament is ſhewn, occaſioned by the Diſcourſe of the. 
Grounds, Landon, 8 vo. 1725. In this book! it is both clearly 
„„ proved, 
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proved, that there are ſome direct prophecies relating to the 
Meſſiah in the old Teſtament, eſpecially in the Book of Daniel; 

and there are many ;,00d obſetyations to ſhew, that the New 
Teſtament writers often quote paſſages by way of accommoda- 
tion and alluſion only and that moſt of the Texts produced as 
prophecies by the author of the Grounds are of this kind. To 


. theſe may be added, an ingenious treatiſe, intitled, The true 
© Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion, in oþpoſi tion to the 
1e falſe ones ſet forth in a late book, intitled, The Grounds, &c. 


ſenſe, are a prophecy of the birth and conception of the Meſſias ; 
and that the goſpel-application of ſeveral other paſſages | in the 
Old Teſtament is juſt, by John Greene, 8 vo, London, 1726. Mr. 
Whiſton alſo publiſhed, The literal accompliſhment of Scripture- 
prophecies, being a full anſwer to a late Diſcourſe of the Grounds, 


London, 8 vo. 1725. It may be proper alſo to mention a book 
which was occaſioned by the Grounds, &c. though not directly 
in anſwer to it, intitled, The Uſe and Intent of Prophecy in the 
ſeveral ages of the Church, by Dr. Thomas Sherlock, biſhop of 
London, This is an excellent performance, in which a regu- 
lar ſeries of prophecy is deduced through the ſeveral ages from 


degrees of light are diſtinctly marked out, which were ſucceſ- 
events to which they were intended to be ſubſervient, ſhould 
book, which, though not publiſhed till ſome years after, may 


be conſidered as particularly deſigned againſt the Grounds, &c. 


Chriſ. % O Teſtament, as the grounds and reaſons of the Chriſtian 


taking religion, by Moſes Lowman, London, 8 vo, 1733. The laſt 
of the book I ſhall here take notice of, as publiſhed on this occaſion, 
*4 Dif- was 4 Review of the Controverſy between the Author of the 
gion.” Diſcourſe of the Grounds and Reaſons of the Chriſtian Religion 
pon the ¶ and his Adverſaries, in a Letter to the Author, 8v0, 1726, by 
ation in Mr, Thomas Jeffrey. This is drawn up in a clear and Judicious 


; of the manner, and was deſervedly well eſteemed. 
clearly 


proved, I Vor. I 11 8 


London, 8 vo, 1725. Letters to the author of the Diſcourſe of 
the Grounds, ſbeuing that Chriſtianity is ſupported by facts well 
atteſted; that the words of 1ſaiah, chap. vii. 14. in their literal 


&c. London, 8v0, 1724. And he afterwards publiſhed, 4 Syþ- 
plement to the literal accompliſhment of ſcripture prophecies, 


the beginning, and its great uſefulneſs ſhewn. The various 


ſively communicated in ſuch a manner as to anſwer the oreat 
ends of religion, and the deſigns of providence, till thoſe great 


receive their accompliſhment. There was another valuable 


viz, The argument from prophecy, in proof that Feſus is the 
ie rea- tab, vindicated, in ſome conſiderations on the prophecies of 


 Piſhop « 
phecy conſidered. In this book 
chiek things he Ou ht to have 


we no 


not ſo apply them. He has 
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1 


to {heW 


ho far 
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proved, and on 
had laid the greateſt ſtreſs. 
ing what he had ſo poſiuivel) aſſerted before, 
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and accommodation, 
as his manner is, With a mighty P 


os over the mo 


of thoſe prophecies were not 


is the only Canon of Chriſtians, or 
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takes no more notice of them than if he had not read them. 
If he can but find a ſingle paſſage in any Fewz/b or Chriſtian 
writer, though but a modern one, and contrary to the general 


conſent of i interpreters, this is laid hold on to ſet alide the Bi- 
ſhop's inter pretation, and to ſhew that the ZFews did not general - 


ly underſtand a prophecy of the Meſſiah, or apply it to him, 


though clear evidence had been produced that they ſo applied 


it. But there is no part of the Literal Scheme, &c. Which the 


author has ſo much laboured, as that where he hath collected 


together all that he could meet with againſt the antiquity and 
authority of the bogk of Daniel, and the prophecies contained 


there. This occaſioned a fecond anſwer from the learned 
Biſhop, intitled, 4 Vindication of the Defence of Chri frionity 
from the Prophecies of the Old Teftament, publiſhed in 1728, in 


which he hath largely and very ſolidly vindicated the antiquity 
and anthority of the book of Danzel, and the application of the 
prophecies there contained to the Meſſiah againſt the author's 
objections : And hath alſo fully obviated whatſoever he had far- 


ther advanced againſt the antiquity and univerſality of the tra- 


dition and expectation among the Jews concerning the Meſſiah. 


The learned Dr. Rogers had before this publiſhed his very 


valuable ſermons on the Neceſſity of divine Revelation, and the 


Truth of the Chriſtian Religion. To which is prefixed a preface, 

with ſome remarks on a late book, intitled, The Scheme of literal 
Prophecy conſidered, London, 1727; $00. Soon after which, 
there came out an ingenious pamphlet, intitled, The true 


Grounds of the ExpefFation of the Meſſiah, in two Letters by Phi- 
lalet hes, London, 1727, faid to be written by Dr. Sykes. Dr, 


Bullochꝭ alſo appeared again to great advantage in this contro- 
verſy, in a treatiſe, intitled, The Reaſoning of Chriſt and his 


apofiles vindicated,” in two parts. 1. A Defence of the Argu- 


ment from Miracles, proving the Argument from Prophecy not 
neceſſary to a rational Defence of our Religion. 2. A Defence of 


the Argument from Prophecy, proving the Chriſtian Scheme fo 
have a rational Foundation upon the Prophecies of the Old Teſta- 


ment, in anſwer to a book, intitled, The Scheme of literal Pro- 
phecy conſidered, London, 1728, 8 vo. In this book, Dr. Hulle 


finds great fault with our author's way of managing the argu- 
ment : He obſerves, that he has not only © raked together the 


“ unguarded expreſſions of ingenious men, but by altering, 
adding to, and curtailing paſlages referred to, and by other 


diſingenuous methods unbecoming a man of honour and ſin- 
cerity, wreſted them to purpoſes apparently contrary to their 


* . n 


true import.“ And yet no man had raiſed a louder 2 
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againſt the clergy, for abuſing, corrupting, and mangling of 
authors to ferve their own purpoſes, than this Gentleman had 
done in his Diſcourſe of Free-thinking. The Biſhop in his vin- 
dication makes the ſame complaint againſt him, ſo does Dr. 
Samuel Chandler, who publiſhed on this occaſion a judicious 
Vindication of the Antiquity and Authority of Daniel's Prophecies, 
and their Application to Jeſus Chriſt : In anſwer to the objec- 
tions of the author of the Scheme of literal Prophecy conſidered, 
London, 1728, 8. About the fame time was publiſhed, 
Chriſtianity the Perfection of all Religon, natural and revealed, 
| wherein ſome of the principal Prophecies relating to the Meſſiah 
in the Old Teftament are ſhewn to belong to him in the literal 
ſenſe, in oppoſition to the attempts of the literal Scheme, &c. by 
Thomas Feffreys, London, 1728. I ſhall conclude this Letter 
with obſerving, that this attack againſt Chriſtianity, though 
carried on with great art as well as malice, produced this ad- 
vantage, that it gave occaſion to a full and accurate examina- 
tion into the nature, deſign, and extent of many of the Old 
Teſtament prophecies, and to the placing ſome difficult paſ- 
ſages in a clearer light. FV 


LETTER 


r * 
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f | 
* ; 
's | 4 
13 "3 3 ? 
4. CCF bw 
C- | | | | | i 
bp Mr. Woolſton's Diſcourſes on the miracles of our Saviour. N 
d, Under pretence of flanding up for the allegorical ſenſe of a 
id, Scripture, he endeavours abſolutely to deſtroy the truth of g 
or the facts recorded in the goſpels. His diſingenuous re- ; 
by HB preſentation of the ſenſe of the fathers on this head, and | 
oh bis falſe quotations. He charges the accounts given of " 
oh _ Chriſt's miracles as abſurd, falſe, and incredible. His 1 
ad- groſs and profane buffoonry, and baſe reflections on the : 
na- Wl Ccharatter of our Saviour; and yet he pretends a zeal for 
Old Bis honour and Meſſiahſhip. A ſpecimen of his way of g 
paſ- reaſoning with regard to ſeveral of Chriſts miracles, i 


and his reſurrection. Many good anſwers publiſhed 
: againſt B.. c 
I HAVE already taken notice of ſeveral attempts, which were 
1 manifeſtly intended to ſubvert the truth and divine autho- 
rity of our holy religion. The laſt that was mentioned was 
that of the author of the Diſcourſe of the grounds and reaſons 
of the Chriſtian religion, who, under pretence of ſetting Chriſ- 
tianity on a ſure and ſolid foundation, had endeavoured to ſhew 
that it hath no juſt foundation at all; that it is founded wholly 
on the Old Teſtament prophecies, taken not in a literal, but 
merely in an allegorical, i. e. as he plainly deſigned it, in a 
falſe ſenſe, contrary to the original intention of the prophecies 
themſelves. In oppoſition to him it was clearly ſhewn, that 
many of the Old Teſtament prophecies are juſtly applied to our 
Saviour in their proper and literal ſenſe. Beſides which it was 
urged, that there were other ſolid proofs of Chriſtianity, parti- 
cularly that our Saviour's miracles, and his reſurrection from 
the dead, were illuſtrious atteſtations given to him from heaven, 
and evident proofs of his divine miſſion. And now, under pre- 
"ER tence of acting the part of a moderator in this controverſy, a 
wr new antagoniſt aroſe, Mr. Moolſton, who endeavoured. to alle- 
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gorize away the miracles of our Saviour, as Mr. Collins had done 
the prophecies. .. This he firſt attempted in a pamphlet, inti- 
tled, 4. Moderator between-an: Infidel and an Apoftate ; and in 
two Supplements to it. And afterwards more largely in ſix Diſ- 
courſes on the miracles of our Saviour, which were ſucceſſively 
publiſhed at different times, in the years. 1727, 1728, and 
1729. The deſign of all which is to ſhew, that the accounts 
of the great facts recorded in the goſpels are to be underſtood 
wholly in a myſtical and allegorical ſenſe; and that taken in 
the literal and hiſtorical ſenſe they are falle, abſurd, and fic- 
titious. This attempt he hath carried on with greater rude- 
neſs and inſolence than any of thoſe that appeared before him. 
The Earl of Shafteſbury, even where he unhappily ſets up ri- 
dicule as the teſt and criterion of truth, expreſſeth his difap- 
probation of /eurrilous bu rf oonry, groſs raillery, and an illibe- 
ral kind of wit. And if there ever was any performance to 
which theſe characters might be juſtly applied, it is this of Mr. 
Maolſton. The fame noble writer obſerves, that to managt a 
debate fo as to end the public ear, ts to be wanting in that 
reſpect that is due to the ſoeiety—and that what is contrary ta 
good breeding, is, in this reſpect, as contrary to liberty. It we 
are to judge of Mr. Moolſton's writings by this rule, they are as 
inconſiſtent with a juſt liberty, as they certainly are with good | 
breeding and decency. 

There are two ways by which he endeavours to 8 the 
deſign he hath in view. The one is, by ſhewing that the literal 
| ſenſe of our Saviour's miracles is denied by the moſt antient and 


venerable writers of the Chriſtian church: the other is, by 


ſewing the abſurdity of the accounts given in the goſpels, taken 
in the literal ſenſe. With regard to the firſt of theſe, he hath 
with great pomp. produced many teſtimonies of the fathers, for 


Whom he profeſſeth the profoundeſt veneration ; and, by a 


= 


ſtrange diſingenuity, endeavoureth to repreſent them as abſo- 
lutely denying the facts themſelves related in the goſpel; be- 
cauſe, according to a cuſtom which then obtained, they added 
to the literal, a ſpiritual and allegorical ſenſe, and took occaſion 
from thence to make pious alluſions. He pretendeth, that if we 
will adhere to the fathers, the goſpel is in no fort a literal flory , 
and that he piſtory of Feſus's life 1s only an emblematical repr 6 
Pntation bis ſpiritual life in the ſouls of men. But it is cer- 
thin, and was evidently proved by his learned anſwerers, that 
in Grins the allegorical and myſtical ſenſe, the Fathers firſt ſupe 
oled the literal tenſe, and the hiſtorical truth of the facts, and 

88 hon Delt treit alle grica! lter Dretatious. It is acknow- 


leged. 
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leged, that in theſe they often exceeded juſt bounds, and too 
much indulged the vagaries of a pious fancy: but to pretend, 
that they intended to deny that the facts recorded by the evan- 


geliſts were really done, is one of the moſt confident impoſi- 


tions that were ever put upon mankind ; and it is not to be 
doubted, but the author himſelf was ſenfible of this, Many 
glaring inſtances of unfairneſs and diſingenuity in his quotations 
from the fathers. were plainly proved upon him. It was ſhewn, 
that he hath quoted books generally allowed to be ſpurious, as 
the genuine works of the fathers, and hath, by falſe tranſla- 
tions, and injurious interpolations, and foiſting i in of words, 
done all that was in his power to pervert the true ſenſe of the 
authors he quotes, and that ſometimes he interprets them in a 
manner directly contrary to their own declared ſenſe, in the 
very paſſages he appeals to, as would have appeare ed, if he had 
fairly produced the whole paſſage. 

It is not to be wondered at, that an author who was capable 
of ſuch a conduct, ſhould ſick at no methods to expoſe and 
miſrepreſent the accounts given by the evangeliſts of our Sa- 
viour's miracles. Under pretence of ſhewing the abſurdity of 


the literal and hiſtorical ſenſe of the facts recorded in the goſj- 
pels, he hath given himſelf an unreſtrained licence in invective 


and abuſe. The books of the evangeliſts, and the facts there 


related, he hath treated in a ſtrain of low and coarſe buffoonry, 
and with an inſolence and ſcurrility that is hardly to be paral- 


lelled. He aſſerts, that they are full of improbabilities, incredi- 
bilities, and groſs abſurdities: that they are like Gulliverian 
tales of perſons and things that out of the romance never had a 
being: that neither the fathers, nor the apoſtles, nor Feſus him- 
ſelf meant that his miracles ſhould be taken in the literal, but in 
the myſiical and parabolical ſenſe. And he expreſly declares, that 
il Feſus's miracles, literally taken, will not abide the teſt of ſenje e 
and reaſon, they muſt be rejected, and Feſus's authority ahng 
with them. He caſteth ſeveral reflections on our bleſſed Lord, 


ſo baſe and ſcurrilous, that they cannot but be extremely offen- 


ſive to a Chriſtian ear; and which even ſober heathens, many 


of whom regarded him as a perſon of great wiſdom and virtue, 


would have been aſhamed of; and yet this author charges the 
biſhop of London with ignorance or malice, in repreſenting him 


as a writer in favour of infidelity. He declares that he is the 


fartheſt of any man from being engaged in the cauſe of infidels or 
de iſts. 


A Diſcourſe iv. p. 16. 
H 4 which 


And that he writes not for the ſervice of infidelity, | 
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which has no place in his heart, but for the honour of the boly 
Jeſus, and in Defence of Chri Rtianity. The like declarations he 
frequently repeateth. He ends his fourth diſcourſe on our Sa- 
viour's miracles with avowing, that his deſign in theſe bis diſ- 
courſes, is the advancement of the truth and of the Meſſiahſhiþ 
of the holy Jeſus, to whom be glory for ever, Amen. He con- 
cludes his ſixth diſcourſe in the ſame manner; and expreſſes 
himſelf in his firſt and ſecond Defence to the like purpoſe. Any 
one that compares theſe declarations with the whole ſtrain of 
his diſcourſes, will be apt to entertain the worſt opinion ima- 
ginable of the writer's ſinceri ty ; and the moſt extenſive charity 
| will ſcarce be able to acquit him from the moſt groſs 1 
ſhocking prevarication. 
ut not to inſiſt farther on this, one woaa have expected, 
that after all the clamours he hath raiſed againſt the evangeli- 
cal accounts of our Saviour's miracles, he ſhould have had 
ſome formidable objections to produce ; and yet, when ſtripped 
of the ridiculous turn he hath given them, they are, except 
ſome few difficulties, which are far from being new, and have 
been ſolidly anſwered, contemptibly vain and trilling. It is an 
| objectjon he frequently repeats againſt what we are told con- 
cerning our Saviour's curing the diſeaſed, the blind, the lame, 
&c. that the evangeliſts have not given us an exact account of 
the nature and ſymptoms of their diſtempers, as phyſicians and 
ſurgeons would have done, that we might know whether the 
cure was ſupernatural. And if they had done this, it would, 
no doubt, have been improved as a ſtrong preſumption of art 
and contrivance in the relaters, and as no way conſiſtent with 
that honeſt, artleſs ſimplicity of narration, for which the evan- 
geliſts are ſo remarkable. With regard to the cure of the man 
that was born blind, he finds fault that our Saviour did not 
cure him with a word ſpeaking, which he ſays would have been 
a great and real miracle; and if he had done fo, as he did in 
| ſeveral other caſes, this writer would have been as far from be- 
heving it as before. He will have it, that under pretence of 
anointing the blind man's eyes with clay and ſpittle, Jeſus made 
uſe of a ſovereign balſam which wrought the cure, and ſup- 
poſes, in direct contradiction to the whole ſtory, that his blind. 
neſs was only a flight diſorder of the eyes, which was wearing 
away with age, and that therefore the reſtoring him to his 
{ſight was no miracle at all, though the man himſelf, his parents, 
and friends, that had known him all along, and the chief 
prieſts and phariſees, who made a ſtrict enquiry into the caſe, 


could not 18 eee that it was a very great one. Our 
Saviour's 
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Saviour's diſcovering to the Samaritan woman the ſecrets of 


her paſt life, which convinced her of his being a prophet, and 
Pen whence he took occaſion to give her the moſt excellent 
inſtructions concerning the nature of true religion, paſſes with 
this writer for the trick of a fortune. eller. And whereas it ap 

peareth from the account given by the evangeliſt, that the Sa- 
zmaritans looked for the Meſſiah under the idea of a divine 
teacher, and the Saviour of the world, he repreſents it as it 
they expected the Meſſiah not as a prince or a prophet, but a 
conjurer only. Several other inſtances might be produced, in 


which he addeth or varieth circumſtances, and altereth the 
ſtory as recorded by the evangeliſts, that he may take 9 


to place it in a ridiculous light. 
It is a remarkable conceſſian which is made by tun in the 
beginning of his fifth Diſcourſe, . that it will be granted on 


ec 21 hands, that the reſtoring a perſon indiſputably dead to 


life is a ſtupendous miracle, and that two or three ſuch mi- 


< racles, well - atteſted and credibly reported, are enough to 
« conciliate the belief, that the author of them was a divine 


agent, and inveſted with the power of God b.“ Three mi- 
racles of this kind are recorded in the goſpel to have been 
wrought by Jeſus; viz. his raiſing Jairus's daughter, the 


widow's ſon at Naim, and Lazarus. And what has our author 
to object againſt theſe accounts? He objects in general againſt 


them all, that the perſons raiſed ought to have been magiſtrates 


or perſons of eminence. But the raiſing ſuch perſons would 
not have been ſo agreeable to the reſt of our Saviour's conduct 
and character, who ſhunned what might have the appearance of 
oſtentation, or be looked upon as an attempt to make an intereſt | 
with the great. He farther objects, that the perſons that were 


raiſed ſnould have told what they had ſeen and done in the ſe- 
parate ſtate. And if the evangeliſts had been romantic writers 
that wanted to amuſe their readers with ſtrange ſtories, they 
might probably have inſerted ſome things of this kind into 
their accounts. But they confined themſelves to the plain 


facts, as far as they knew them, which they have related with 


the greateſt ſimplicity. He objects particularly againſt the ſtory 
of raiſing Fairus's daughter, becauſe ſhe was but a girl of 2 0 


years old; as if. the raiſing one of that age was not as great a 


miracle as if ſhe had been twenty. He next pretends that ſhe 


was only in a fit, though all the perſons about her, and her 
neareſt relations, were atisfied that ſhe was dead, and were 


5 Diſc. v. p. 3. 
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making the uſual preparations for her funeral, It is enough 
with him to diſcredit the ſtory of raiſing the widow's fon at 
Naim from the dead, that he was not a perſon of importance, 
but a youth and the ſon of a poor woman. And he has with 
great ſagacity diſcovered, that Jeſus's accidental meeting the 
corple, and touching the bier, is a plain proof that it was all a 
contrivance between him and the young man: To mention ſuch. 
odjections is to confute them. But perhaps he hath ſtranger 
ones to produce againſt the ſtory of the reſurrection of Lazarus, 
which he pronounceth to be ſuch a contexture of folly and fraud, 
as is not to be equall d in all romantic hiſtory. And yet the prin» 
cipal objection he hath to offer is no more than this, that three 
ol the evangeliſts have not mentioned it. But no argument can 
be drawn againſt the truth of the fact from their ſilence; ſince 
it is evident that they never deſigned, or pretended to record 
all the remarkable miracles which our Saviour wrought; and 
St. 70hn, who was an eye-witneſs, and who chiefly taketh no- 
tice of the things which the others had omitted, hath given us 
a very diſtin and particular account of it, Among the cir. 
cumſtances which Mf. Woo/ton looks upon to be ſufficient to ſer 
aſide that ſtory, one is, that we are told, 7eſus wept. This 
Was a fign of his great humanity, and the goodneſs of his tem- 
„ but our author thinks a ffarcal apathy would have become 
him better. Another is, that 7e/us called to Lazarus with a 
loud voice to come forth; which was certainly very proper, that 


all who were preſent might attend and obſerve. And what is 
very odd, he makes Lazarus's being bound in grave-clothes, and 
Having his head bound about with a naphin, to be a very ſuſpici - 


ous ſign that he had not been really dead; and very wiſely has 
found out, that Lazarus by a concert with Jeſus, who was at a 

- conſiderable diſtance when it happened, contrived to be buried, 
and lie in the grave four days, that Jeſus might have the honour 

of ſeeming to raiſe him up from the dead. And becauſe the 
Jeus took counſel to kill Jeſus, and he withdrew for a while 
from their rage, this is produced as a proof that the Jews knew 
he was guilty of a fraud, and that he himſelf was conſcious of | 
It ; whereas it appears from the whole account, that their taking 
counſel to put him to death, was owing to their being ſenſible 
of the greatneſs of the miracle, and that it was too evident to 
be denied, and was likely to draw the people after him. 
The objections which he makes in the perſon of a Jewiſh 
rabbi, againſt the evangelical ſtory ot our Lord's relurrection, 
which he declareth to be a complication of abſurdities, incohe- 
rence; and centradictians, are equally frivolous. He n 

— that 
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that the guards ſet by the Roman governor, at the deſire of the 
chief prieſts, to watch the body of Jeſus, ſuffered themſelves 
to be bribed or intoxicated - by the difciples ; in which he is 
more quick-ſighted than the chief prieſts and Phariſees, whom 


it more nearly concerned, who it is plain ſuſpected no ſuch 


thing; in which caſe, inſtead of exculing, they would have 
endeavoured to get them ſeverely puniſhed, But what he ſeems 
to lay the principal ſtreſs upon is aſuppoſed covenant between 
the chief prieſts and Jeſus's diſciples, that the ſeal with which 


the ſtone of the door of the ſepulchre was ſealed ſhould not be 
broken, till the three days were entirely paſt; and that there- 
fore the rolling away the ſtone from the ſepulchre, and breaking 


the ſeal before the three days were ended, was a breach of that 
covenant, and a proof of an impoſture. A moſt extraordinary 


conceit this! as if the rulers of the eus would have troubled 


themſelves to enter into a concert with Jeſus's diſciples, whom 
they hated and deſpiſed, and who at that time had hid themſelves 


for fear of them, and were fled ; or as if ſuch a covenant could 


bind our Lord from riſing when he judged fitteſt. Ag to that 
part of the objection which ſuppoſes, that he ought to have lain 

in the grave, according to his own prediction, three whole days 
and nights, it proceeds from a real or affected ignorance of the 


Jewiſh phraſeology. This is a modern objection. The an- 


cient enemies of Chriſtianity did not pretend that Jeſus roſe be- 
fore the time prefixed ; for they very well knew that, accarding 
to a way of ſpeaking uſual among the Zews and other nations, 


bis riſing again on any part of the third day was ſufficient to 


anſwer the prediction. This matter was ſet in a clear light in 
the trial of the witneſſes. Yet the objection was again repeated 
by the author of the Reſurrection of Jeſus conſidered 5 and was 
ſo fully expoſed by the learned anſwerers, that one would hope 
we ſhall hear no more of ite. CES 2 


Mr. Ilbolſton makes it alſo a great objection againſt the truth 
of Jeſus's reſurrection, that he did not ſhew himſelf after his 


death to the chief-prieſls and rulers of the cus. And indeed 
there is no objection with which the deiſtical writers have made 
a greater Noiſe than this. It is urged particularly by the author 


of the Reſurrection of Jeſus conſidered; but above all, Mr, Chubb 
has inſiſted upon it at large, and with great confidence, in his 


poſthumous works, vol. i. p. 337, G e. And yet good rea- 
tons may be aſſigned, why it was not proper that it ſhould be ſo. 


3 


© See the Evidence of the reſurrection cleared, p. 64, &c. and 


Mr, Chandler's Witneſſes of the reſurrection re-exam. p. 14—19. 
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Conſidering the cruel and inveterate malice they, had ſhewn 
againſt Jeſus, and the power of their prejudices, there is no 
bkelihood of their ſubmitting to the evidence. They had at- 
tributed his miracles to the power of the devil ; and his raiſing 
Lazarus from the dead, of which they had full information, 
only put them upon attempting to deſtroy him. Inſtead of 
being wrought upon by the teſtimony of the ſoldiers, they en- 
deavoured to ſtifle it. And if Jeſus had ſhewn himſelf to them 
after his paſſian, and they had pretended it was a ſpectre or a 


deluſion, and had till refuſed ta acknowlege him after this, it 


would have been inſiſted upon as a ſtrong preſumption againſt 
the reality of his reſurrection. But let us ſuppoſe that Jeſus had 
not only appeared to them after his reſurrection, but that they 
themſelves had acknowleged the truth of his reſurrection and 


aſcenſion, and had owned him for their Meſſiah, and brought the 


body of the Fewy/b nation into it; can it be imagined that they 
who now make that objection wauld have been ſatisfied? It 
may rather be ſuppoſed, that thoſe great men's coming into 
it would have been repreſented as à proof that all was arti- 
fice and impaſture; and that the deſign was to ſpirit up the 
people againſt the Roman government, and carry vn ſome poli- 


tical ſcheme under pretence of reſtoring the kingdom to //rael. 
The whole would have been treated as a national J7euiſb affair, 
a thing concerted between the chief prieſts and the diſciples ; 
and there would have been a greater clamour raifed again it, 
_ thanthereis now: I am perſuaded that the evidence which was 
actually given of Chriſt's reſurrection by the apoſtles and dif. 
_ ciples of Chriſt, in oppoſition ta their own prejudices, and to 
tbe authority and power of the Zewyþ chiet-prieſts and rulers, 
and notwithſtanding the perſecutions to which their teſtimony 


to it expaſed them, was much more convincing and leſs ex- 
ceptionable, than it would have been, if they had had the fa- 


vour and countenance of the chiefs of the Fewiſh nation, or of 
thoſe perſons who were of the greateſt intereſt and authority 


What has been mentioned may ſerve for a ſpecimen of this 
writer's objections againſt the accounts of our Saviour's miracles 
recorded in the evangeliſts: And he might by the ſame way of 
management, by arbitrary ſuppoſitions, and adding or altering 
_ circumſtances as he judged proper, have proved tlie moſt au- 
 thentic accounts in the Greek or Roman hiſtory to be falſe and 
incredible. He might at the fame rate of arguing have under- 
taken to prove that there was no ſuch perſon as Jeſus Chriſt, ar 


Py am tm ca. cc oc. .mc 
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his apoſtles, or that they were only allegorical perſons, and 
that Chriſtianity was never planted or propagated in the world 
at all. | 5 
This extraordinary writer thought fit to begin his ſecond. 
Diſcourte on our Saviour's miracles, with boaſting that none of 
the clergy had publiſhed their exceptions againſt what he had 
offered in his firſt; and that this ſhewed that his cauſe was juſt, 
and his arguments and authorities unanſwerable; but he did 
not. continue long unanſwered, Many learned adverſaries ſoon 
appeared againſt him. But they were far from imitating him 
in his low and ſcurrilous way of treating the ſubject. They 
ſhewed themſelves as much ſuperior in the temper, calmneſs, 
and ſolid and ſerious manner of treating the argument, as in 
the goodneſs of their cauſe. They conſidered even his moſt 
trifling objections ; and whatever things he had urged, that 
had any real or ſeeming difficulty in them {and ſome ſuch things 
muſt be expected in ancient writings, which relate to times and 
cuſtoms different from ours, and eſpecially with regard to facts 
of an extraordinary nature), were coolly examined, and fully 
ovine... nt : F 
The late worthy biſhop of London, Dr. Gib/on, publiſhed on 
this occaſion an excellent paſtoral letter, written, as all his are, 
with great clearneſs and ſtrength. The learned and ingenious 1 
Dr. Zachary Pearce, now Lord Biſhop of Rocheſter, publiſhed =o 
The Miracles of Jeſus vindicated in four parts, which came ont IM 
at different times in the year 1729, and were deſervedly much 
eſteemed. But the largeſt anſwer was that by Dr. Smalbrook, 55 
Lord Biſhop of St. David's, in two volumes, 8 vo. This e 
learned work is intitled, 4 vindication of our Savicur's mi- == 
« racles, in which Mr. Moolſton's diſcourſes on them are parti- 
„ cularly examined, his pretended authority of the fathers 
* againſt the truth of the literal ſenſe are ſet in a juſt light, and 
his objections, in point of reaſon, anſwered,” London 1729. 
There were other good anſwers publiſhed, which alſo took in 
the whole of Mr. Moolſton's diſcourſes: Such was Mr. Ray's 
Vindication of our Saviour's Miracles, in two parts, the firſt 
publiſhed in 1727, the ſecond in 1729; and Mr. Stevenſon's 
Conference on the miracles of our Saviour, publiſhed in 1730, 
an ingenious and ſolid performance, Beſides which there were 
ſeveral excellent pamphlets that were deſigned to vindicate ſome 
particular miracles againſt Mr. Moolſton's exceptions. PYych was 
Mr. Atkinſon's Vindication of the literal ſenſe of three miſheles of 
0 Coriſt—his turning water into wine—his whipping the buyers 
I and /ellers out of the temple—And his exerciſing the devils cut of 
5 5 5 : 2 0 
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two men. Againſt Mr, Woolfton's objections in his firſt and ſecond 
diſcourſes on the miracles of our Saviour; in three letters to a 

iend, London, 8 vo, 1729. Dr. Harris's two ſermons on the 
Reaſonableneſs of believing in Chriſt, and the Unreaſonableneſs of 
Infidelity. With an appendix, containing brief remarks upon 
the caſe of Lazarus: —Relating to Mr. Woolfton's fifth diſcourſe 
of miracles, London, 8 vo, 1729. That diſcourſe of Mr. Wool. 
fon was alſo animadverted upon by Mr. Simon Brown, in a 
_ treatiſe written with great ſmartneſs and ſpirit, intitled, A ft 
| Rebuke te a ludicrous Infidel, in ſome remarks on Mr. Wonlflore 0 
Fifth diſcourſe on the miracles of our Saviour. With a Preface 
concerning the proſecution of fuch writers by the civil Power, 
London, 8 vo, 1732. The following tracts alſo deſerve ſpecial 
notice, as being written with great clearneſs and judgment. 
indication of three of our bleſſed Saviour's miracles, in anfiver 
to the objections of Mr. Woolſton's fifth diſtourſe on the miracles © 
of our Saviour, by Nathaniel Lardner, now Dr. Lardner, Lon- 
| don, 1729. A Defence of the Scripture Hiſtory, as far as it 

„ concerns the reſurrection of Jairus's daughter, the widows ſon 

= 2 Naim, and Lazarus, in anſwer to Mr. Woolſton's th dif- 

| c.̃ꝗ¶ uurſe, London, 1729. This is ſaid to have been written by 
| PDr. Henry, who afterwards publiſhed 4 Diſcourſe on our Savi- 
| cure miraculous power of healing ; in which the fix caſes ex- 

Cepted againſt by Mr, Woolſton are conſidered ; being a conti- 


nuation of the Defence of Scripture Hiſtory, London, 1730. And c 
as Mr. Hoolſton had bent his efforts with a particular virulence 0 
_ againſt the reſurrection of our bleſſed Lord, this was fully and 7 
diſtinctly conſidered, eſpecially in a pamphlet written by Dr. | 


Sherlock, Lord Biſhop of London, intituled, The Trial of the 
witneſſes of the reſurrection of Jeſus, Londen, 1729, which has 
been very juſtly admired for the polite and uncommon turn, 
| as well as the judicious way of treating the ſubject. There 
were alſo publiſhed on the ſame occaſion An Anſwer to the 
Jewiſh Rabbi's two Letters againſt Chriſt's reſurrection, and his 
_ raiſing Lazarus from the dead; with ſame obſervations on Mr. 
Woolſton's own reflections on our Saviour's conduct, London, 
1729. An impartial examination and full confutation of the ar- 
guments brought by Mr. Woolſton's pretended Rabbi againſt the 
truth of our Saviaur's Ræſurrection, London, 8 vo, 1730. And 
two Diſcourſes by Dr. Wade : The firſt, In appeal to the mi- 
racles of Jeſus Chriſt for his Meſſiahſhiþ : The ſecond, A De- 
monſtratian of the truth and certainty of his reſurrection from 
the dead, London, 8 vo, 1729. Among the writers that ap- 


peared againſt 1 Weo Non, Mr. Fe/epb Hallet ought not to be 
forgotten 
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forgotten on the account of his judicious Diſcourſe of the reality, 
kinds, and numbers of out Saviour's miracles, occaſioned by Mr. 


Woolſton's /ix Diſcourſes. This was publiſhed in the ſecond 
volume of his notes and diſcourſes, 8vo, 1732. The laſt T 


the controverſy between Mr, Woolſton and his adverſaries, 
London, 8vo, 1730. In which he hath given a very clear ac- 
count of Mr. Moolſton's objections, and the anſwers that were 
returned by thoſe who had written againſt him. 

Mr. Woolſton publiſhed what he called, A Defence of his Di/- 
courſes on the Miracles of our Saviour, againſt the Biſheþ of 
London and St. David's, and his other adverſaries, in two 
| pamphlets : : the firſt was publiſhed, London, 1 729, the ſecond 


cf rcaſon and argument, in anſwer to what had been ſtrongly 


the inſtances which had been brought to ſhew his great diſ- 
honeſty in his quotations, and his groſs falſifications of the 
tathers, and ancient writers. This ſeems to have given him 
very little diſturbance, tho” if he had any regard to his own re- 


been able to do it, from ſo heavy a charge. 
But I believe you will be of opinion, that I have dwelt long 
enough upon ſuch an author, tho? he himſelf boaſts of cutting 


them tug (as he politely expreſſeth it), c long « as the min uſtry of 
the letter, and a pireung Fe laſt 4. 5 


a See his iſch Diſcourſe on | Miracles, p. 65 , 66. 


ſhall mention is Mr. Stackhouſe, who publiſhed A fair flate of 


in 1730. Theſe are very trifling performances, in which there 
5 is a continued ſtrain of low drollery, but little that has a new 


urged againſt him. He has ſcarce attempted to take notice of 


putation, it highly concerned him to clear himſelf, if he had 


out fuch a piece of work for our Boylean lectures, as ſpall hold 
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LETTER IX. 


The preſent age a happy time of liberty, but that hberi | 


greatly abuſed, An account of Dr. Tindal's Chrif: 
tianity as old as the Creation. He pretends a great 


regard: for the Chriſtian religion, yet uſes his utmoſt 
efforts to diſcard all revelation in general, as entirely 


uſeleſs and needleſs; and particularly ſets himſelf to ex- 
Poſe the revelation contained in the holy Scriptures of 


the Old and New Teſtament. The high encomiums he 


| beſtows on the religion of a Deiſt, and on his own per- 
formance. Obſervations upon bis Scheme. It is ſhewn 
10 be abſurd and inconfiſtent. What be offers concerning 


the abſolute univerſal clearneſs of the law of nature to 


all mankind, contrary to plain undeniable fact and expe- 
rience. His Scheme really leſs favourable to the beathens 
than that of the Chriſtian Divines. An account of zhe | 


"On? publ. oed againſt bim. 


Believe, Sir, you will agree with me, that never had any 


nation a fuller enjoyment of liberty than we have had ſince 
the Revolution. What Tacitus celebrates as the felicity of the 
times of Trajan, that men might think as they pleaſed, and 
ſpeak as they thought, may be more juſtly applied to our own, 
Kara temporum felicitata, ubi ſentire que velis, & que ſentias 


dicere licet *, The noble author of the Character: Mies is pleaſed 


to mention it to the honour of the heathen world in ancient 


Ereece and Rome, that“ Viſionaries and Enthuſiaſts were to- 


_ & lerated; and, on the other ſide, Philoſophy had as free a 
No courſe, and was permitted as a balance againſt ſuperſtition 

« — Thus matters were happily balanced: Reaſon had fair 
„ play; learning and ſcience flourithed b.“ It would be no 


7 hard matter to ſhew that this repreſentation | is not altogether 


»Tacit. hiſt. I. i. in prom. 6 Characteriſt vol i. p. 18. coſt: 


W Dr. Tinpal - 13 
juſt : for not to mention the caſe of Socrates, and others, it is 
capable of a clear proof, that though they might bear with the 
diſputes among the ſeveral ſects of philoſophers in their ſchools, 
yet they would not ſuffer the eſtabliſhed religion of the ſtate to 
be called in queſtion, and were ready to puniſh thoſe that op- 
poſed it, of which they gave the moſt ſanguinary proofs when 


Chriſtianity appeared. But what his Lordſhip has ſaid of thoſe 


heathen times, the felicity of which he ſo much extols, is un- 
doubtedly true of ours. Viſionaries and Enthuſiaſts are not 
perſecuted, bur tolerated : Philoſophy has a free courſe : Rea- 
ſon has fair play: Learning and ſcience have greatly flouriſhed, 
Nor can any age or country be mentioned, in which men have 
had a greater freedom of openly declaring their ſentiments, 
either with regard to civil or religious matters. This is our 
privilege and our glory; but the greateſt advantages are capable 
of being perverted through the corruption of mankind. Liber- 


ty, which, rightly improved, is the beſt friend to truth, and 


to pure and undefiled religion, is often abuſed to a bound- 


leſs licentiouſneſs. Of this we have had many inſtances : But in 


nothing has it more remarkably appeared than in the open re- 
peated attempts that have been made againſt all revealed religion. 


It cannot be pretended, that the adverſaries of Chriſtianity have 


not been at liberty to produce their ſtrongeſt objections againſt 
it. They have. not only offered whatſoever they were able in a 
way of reaſon and argument, but they have in many inſtances 
given a looſe to the moſt offenſive ridicule and reproach. And 
if they have frequently thought fit to cover their attempts with 
a pretended regard for Chriſtianity, we may ſafely affirm, that 


it has not been ſo much out of fear of puniſhment, as that un- 
der that diſguiſe they might the better anſwer the end they had 
in view, and give religion a more deadly wound as pretended 


friends, than they could do as avowed adverſaries. This ad- 


vantage however hath ariſen from it, that it hath given occa- 


ſion to many noble defences of Chriſtianity, and to the clear- 


ing various difficulties, and placing the excellency and evi- 


dences of our holy religion in the ſtrongeſt and moſt convinc- 
JJ MME... GE. «- 
The attacks againſt Chriſtianity, of which [ have taken no+ 


tice in my former letters, ſeemed for ſome time to have been 
carried on almoſt without intermiſſion : animated with a ſtrange 
kind of zeal, the enemies of revelation were unwearied in their 


endeavours to ſubvert it. When repelled in one attempt they 
were not diſcouraged, but renewed it in another form, Of 


this we are now going to have a freſh inſtance : Moolſton's at- 
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tempt was ſo conducted as to raiſe a kind of horror and juſt 
indignation in all that had not utterly extinguiſhed all remaining 
regard to the religion in which they were baptized. Such out- 
rageous abuſe, ſuch undiſguiſed reproach caſt upon our bleſſed 
Saviour and his holy goſpel, ſuch coarſe ridicule and con- 
tempt, though it did a great deal of miſchief among men of 
empty and vicious minds, with whom ſcurrilous jeft and groſs 
buffoonery, eſpecially when levelled againſt things ſacred, paſſeth 


for wit and argument, yet was apt rather to create diſguſt in 
perſons of any degi ee of taſte or refinement. It was therefore 


judged neceſlary, that Chriftianity ſhould be attacked in a more 
plauſible way, which had a greater appearance of n 
and might be better fitted to take with perſons of a more rationa 

and philoſophic turn. This ſeems to have been the deſign of 
Dr. Tindal's laboured performance, intitled, Chriſtianity as old 


a4 the Creation, or the Goſpel a Republication of the law na- 
ture, Which was firſt publiſhed in 4to, London, 1730, and af- 


terwards in 8vo. One would have been apt to expect from the 


title of this book, that he ſhould have ſet himſelf to prove, that 


the goſpel is perfectly agreeable to the law of nature; that it 


hath ſet the great principles of natural religion in the cleareſt 


light, and that it was defigned to publiſh and confirm it anew, 


| after it had been very much obſcured and defaced through the 


corruption of mankind. And if ſo, this author, who every- 
where profeſſeth ſuch a high efteem for the genuine law and re- 


| Tigion of nature, ought to have done all in his power to re- 
commend the goſpel-revelation to the efteem and veneration of 
mankind, and to have repreſented it as a great advantage to 
thoſe that enjoy it, and a ſignal inſtance of the divine good- 


neſs: And what would farther induce one to think that this 
was his view, he expreſsly declareth that Chriſtianity is the 


external, as natural religion is the internal revelation of the 
fame unchangeable will of Ged, and that they differ only in the 


manner of their being communicated. And he propoſeth greatly 
to advance the honcur of external revelation, by ſhewing the 


Perfect agreement there is between that and internal revelation. 
He profeſſeth to agree with Biſhop Chandler, that Chriſtianity 
_ © irlelf, ſtripped of the additions that policy, miſtake, and the 
_ * circumſtances of time have made to it, is a moſt holy religion; 


and that all its doctrines plainly ſpeak themſelves to be the 
« will of an infinitely wiſe and good God e.“ Accordingly he 


honoureth himſelf and his friends with the title of Chriſtian 


* Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, p. 382, edit, 8vo. But 
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But whoſoever cloſely and impartially examineth his book 
will find that all this plauſible appearance, and pretended re- 
gard to Chriſtianity, is only intended as a cover to his real de- 


fign, which was to ſet aſide all revealed religion, and entirely 
to deſtroy the authority of the Scriptures. Others have attacked 


particular parts of the Chriſtian ſcheme, or of its proofs. ' But 


this writer has endeavoured to ſubvert the very foundations of it, 
by ſhewing that there neither is nor can be any external reve- 
lation at all, diſtin from what he calls the internal revelation 


of the law of nature in the hearts of all mankind : That ſuch 
external revelation is abſolutely needleſs and uſeleſs ; that the 
original law and religion of nature is ſo perfect, that nothing 

can poſſibly be added to i by any ſubſequent external revelation 


whatſoever ; nor can God himſelf lay any new commands u 


us, or inſtitute any poſitive precepts, additional to the immu- 


table eternal law of nature, without the imputation of erecting 
an unreaſonable tyranny over his creatures. And as the religion 


and law of nature is abſolutely perfect, ſo it always was and is 


clear and obvious to all mankind, even to thoſe of the meaneſt 
capacity; ſo clear, that it is impoſſible to be rendered more 
plain to any man by any external revelation, than it is to all 


men without it; that therefore all pretences to ſuch revelation 
are only owing to enthuſiaſm or impoſture; that reaſon and ex- 


ternal revelation are inconſiſtent, and to be governed by the 


authority of ſuch revelation is really to renounce our reaſon, 


and to give up our underſtandings to implicit faith: That this 


hath been the ſource of all the ſuperſtitions and corruptions 


which have prevailed among mankind : And that therefore the 
beſt thing that can be done for them is to engagethem to throw 
off all regard to revelation, and to- adhere to the pure ſi mple 


aitates of the light of nature, 


And as he thus endeavoureth to ſet aſide all external ſuper- 
natural revelation as needleſs and uſeleſs, and all pretences to 


it as vain and groundleſs; ſo he particularly ſetteth himſelf to 


expoſe the revelation contained in the holy Scriptures of the 


Old and New Teſtament. He attempteth to invalidate the ori - 
ginal proofs on which the authority of that revelation is found- 


ed, and particularly that which is drawn from the miracles that 


atteſted it. And he alſo taketh pains to prove, that we cannot 
poſſibly have any aſſurance, that this revelation is tranſmitted to 
us in a manner which may be ſafely depended upon. He exa- 


mineth the revelation itſelf, and endeavoureth to ſhew, that it 


is uncertain and obſcure; that its precepts are delivered in a 


_ genera), undetermined manner, bo as to be incapable of 
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giving clan directions to the bulk of mankind ; that the keys of 


ſolution neceſſary for underſtanding the Scriptures, are what the 


people are wholly unacquainted with; that far from being of 
uſe as a rule to direct men in faith and practice, the Scriptures 
are only fit to perplex and miſinform them; that they tend to 
give them very wrong and unworthy apprehenſions of the Deity, 
and the duty they owe him; and that there are many things 
either commanded or approved there which are apt to lead 
men aſtray in relation to the duties they owe to one another. He 
farther endeavoureth to ſhew, that there is a contraſt and oppo- 


ſition between the parts of this revelation, particularly between 


the Old Teſtament and the New. And it may be ſaid upon 
the whole, that he hath ſpared no pains to rake together what- 
ſoever he thought might be capable of expoſing the Scrip- 


tures, or the Chriſtian religion. He concludes his book with 


arguing againſt the Chriſtian revelation, from its not having 
been univerſal in all times and places, and from the corruptions - 
of Chriſtians. , 


Whilſt he thus uſeth his utmoſt endeavours. to expoſe Chril- 


 tianity as a falſely pretended revelation, and as not oaly needleſs 
and vſeleſs, but of pernicious influence to mankind ; he hath. 


taken care to make the moſt advantageous repreſentation of that 
ſcheme of natural religion he would recommend, and to ſhew 


the great advantage the religion of the Deiſts hath above that 


of the Chriſtians. He ſometimes ſpeaks as if he thought the 


Deiſts were infallibly guided in making uſe of the reaſon God 
hath given them t0 diſtinguiſh religion from ſuperſtition, ſo that 


they are ſure not to run into any errors of moment 4, On the 


other hand, he honours all thoſe that are for poſitive precepts 


in religion with the character of Demon Ne. And he repre. 


ſents divines in all ages, as for the moſt part, mortal enemies te 


the exerciſe of reaſon, and even below brutes, 
He ends his book as he had begun it with a bigh panegyric 


upon his own performance. That by this attempt of his, as 
nothing but rubbiſh is removed, ſo every thing is advanced 
„ which tends to promote the honour of God, and the happi- 


« neſs of human ſocieties. That there is none who wiſh well 
« to mankind, but muſt alſo wiſh his hypotheſis to be true; 
„and that there cannot be a greater proof of its truth, than 


that it is in all its parts ſo exactly calculated for the good of 


% mankind, that either to add to it, or take from ir, vill be 
eto their 1 prejudice, That it is a religion, as he hopes 


4 Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, p. 336. edit. 8v0. , 
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&* he has fully proved, founded upon ſuch demonſtrable prin- 
ciples, as are obvious to the meaneſt capacity, and molt ef- 
« fectually prevents the growth both of ſcepticiſm and enthu- 
“ fſiaſm.“ 

This may ſuffice to give a HE idea of this boaſted per- 
formance, but if carefully examined, it will appear, that it is 
far from deſerving the magnificent encomiums which he him- 
ſelf, and others who are favourers of the ſame cauſe, have ſo 


Hiberally beſtowed upon it. 
The ſcheme which this writer hath advanced in order to 


ſhew that there! is no place or need for extracrdinary revela- 


tion, dependeth chiefly upon two principles. The one is, that 


the law or religion of nature, obligatory upon all mankind, was 


from the beginning abſolutely perfect and immutable, ſo that 
nothing could ever be added to it by any ſubſequent revelation. 
The other is, that this original law or religion of nature, com- 


prehending all that men were from the beginning obliged to 


know, believe, profeſs, and practiſe, always was and {till is ſo 
abſolutely clear to all mankind, that it cannot be made clearer 
to any man by any external revelation, than it is to 8 men 


without it. 
As to the firſt, he argues, that becauſe God is unchangeable 


and abſolutely perfect, therefore the religion he gave to man 
from the beginning muſt have been unchangeable and abſo- 
lutely perfect; ſince nothing can proceed from a God of infinite 
perfection but what is perfect; and that to ſuppoſe any ſubſe- 

quent addition to it or alteration in it, is to ſuppoſe a change 

in God. But this will not anſwer the author's end, except he 
can prove that man is unchangeable too ; and that the ſtate of 


mankind muſt neceſſarily in all ages and ſeaſons continue pre- 


ciſely the ſame that it was at the beginning of the world. For 


if there thould be a change in the ſtate and circumſtances of 


mankind, e. g. from pure religion to ſuperſtition, or from a 
| righteous and innocent to a guilty and corrupt ſtate, God may 
ſee fit for excellent ends to lay new injunctions upon men, or 
make ſome farther diſcoveries of his will, ſuited to that altera- 


tion of circumſtances. Nor would this ſhew that he was change- 


able, but that he was moſt wiſe and good. And it would be a 


{range thing to affirm, that there could not poſſibly be any far- 


ther ſignifications or diſcoveries of the divine will ever made by 


God himſelf, or any other thing required by him of men, ar 


any additional help or advantages ever offered to them in any 


ſuppoſable ſtate or circumſtances of mankind, but what were 


ttorded and made from the beginning of the creation. TR 
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js a moſt abſurd ſcheme; and if ſuch a one had been advanced 


by the advocates for revelation, plentitul ridicule would have 
been beſtowed upon it. 
And it is equally abſurd to pretend, as this writer doth, that 
God cannot at any time, or in any circumſtance of things, in- 
join poſitive precepts. If there be any external worſhip to be 
rendered to God at all (and this gentleman hath not thought 
fit openly to deny this) it would be the moſt unreaſonable thing 
in the world to pretend, that he cannot inſtitute or appoint 


what are the propereſt outward rites, or manner of perform- 


ing that worſhip ; eſpecially fince our author allows, that men 
themſelves may appoint them: And to deny God the power 
which he alloweth to human magiſtrates in ſuch a caſe, is abhor- 
rent to the common ſenſe of mankind, Eſpecially conſidering 
that there is nothing in which men have more groſsly erred, or 
as to which they ſtood in greater need of being properly di- 
rected, than in what relateth to religious worſhip. I would 
only farther obſerve, that this writer, in the whole diſpute 


about poſitive precepts, always ſuppoſes pœitive and arbitrary 


precepts to be terms of the ſame ſignification: And by arbitrary 
he means things for which there is no reaſon at all. But this 
is a very unfair ſtate of the caſe; for when we ſay God hath in- 


ſtituted poſitive precepts, though the matter of them be ante- 


cedently of an indifferent nature, it is ſtill ſuppoſed there were 


wiſe reaſons for injoining them, and that when injoined, they 
are deſigned to be ſubſervient to things of a moral nature, and to 
belp forward the great ends of all religion. And that the po- 


ſitive precepts required in the Chriſtian religion are ſuch, and 


of an excellent tendency, hath been often clearly ſhewn. 


The other main principle of the author's ſcheme is, that that 


law or religion of nature, which he ſuppoſes to be abſolutely 


perfect, always was and is ſo clear and obvious to all men, 
that there is not the leaſt need or uſe of external revelation, 


This is what he hath greatly laboured ; and if ſtrong and con- 


fident aſſertions, frequently repeated, may paſs for proofs, he 


| hath fully proved it. This part of his ſcheme coincides with 


that of Lord Herbert of Cherbury, who had repreſented the five 


great principles, in which he makes religion to conſiſt, to be 
common notices inſcribed by a divine hand in the minds of all 
men, and univer/ally acknowleged in all ages and nations. In 


like manner the author of Chri/tianity as old as the Creation 


aſſerteth, that that religion, the perfection of which he ſo much 
extols, is apparent to the whole world, to thoſe of the meant 
af well as higheſt capacity, and who are unable to read their 


mother 
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mother tongue, He expreſsly declareth that God could not mare 


fully make known his will to all intelligent creatures than he 


hath done this way; no, net F he ſhould miraculouſly convey 
the ſame ideas to ail men ©. He frequently ſpeaks, as if the prin- 
ciples and obligations of natural religion were ſo clear, that 
men could not poſſibly miſtake them ; that all men ſee them at 
firſt view; and that the actual knowlege of the law of nature 
is naturally neceſſary, and inſeparable from rational nature; ſo 
that it is as impoſlible for any reaſonable creature to be ignorant 


of it, as it is for animals to hve without the pulſe of the heart 
and arteries. 


This ſcheme, though it hath been miphtily applauded, is 


contrary to evident fact and experience: It ſuppoſeth the law 
or religion of nature, in its important principles and obliga- 
tions, to be neceſſarily known to all mankind, and to be fo clear 
that they cannot miſtake it; when nothing is more certain and 


undeniable, than that they have miftaken it in very important 
inſtances, and that ſome of its main principles have been very 
much perverted and obſcured. I ſhall not here repeat what 


was offered to this purpoſe in a former letter in my remarks on 


Lord Herbert's ſcheme, in which it is plainly proved, that men 
have fallen into a groſs darkneſs with reſpect to ſome of thoſe 


grcat principles in which that noble writer makes the true re- 


ligion to conſiſt; and that after all his efforts to the contrary, 
he hath found himſelf under a neceſſity of acknowleging it. 
The like acknowlegements the author of Chriſtianity as old as 


the Creation hath been obliged to make. He himſelf in ſeveral 


parts of his book, though in plain contradiction w his own 
ſcheme, repreſenteth almoſt all mankind in all ages, excepting 


the Free thinking ſeuf, as having had very unworthy appre- 
henſions of God, and wrong notions of the religion and law 
of nature. And no ſmall part of his book is employed in in- 
veighing againſt that ſuperſtition which he ſuppoſeth to have 
generally prevailed among mankind at all times, and which in 
his opinion is worſe than Atheiſm; and conſequently i it muſt be 
 acknowleged, even according to his own repreſentation of the 
caſe, that men had fallen from the right knowlege of the reli- 
gion of nature into great darkneſs and corruption. Cicero was 
ſo ſenſible of this, that, ſpeaking of ſome ſmall [parks of virtue 

implanted in us, he complaineth that they are ſoon extinguiſhed 

by corrupt cuſtoms and opinions, ſo that the light F nature no- 


8 Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, p. 22, edit, ro. f Tbid. 
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where aßßears 5. From whence he infers the great neceſſity and 
uſefulneſs of philoſophy to direct and aſſiſt us; and certainly 
this will conclude much more ſtrongly for the neceſſity and uſe- 
fulneſs of a divine revelation, which would be much more ad- 
vantageous, and more to be depended on. 

The argument therefore which Dr. Tindal urgeth from the 
ſuppoſed univerſal clearneſs of the law of nature, to ſhew that 
there is no need or uſe for external revelation, falls to the 
ground. And indeed his way of arguing, if it proves any 
thing, equally proves, that all the writings of philoſophers and 
moraliſts, all the inſtructions that have been ever given to man- 
kind in matters of religion and morality, have been perfectly 
needleſs and of no uſe; and that conſequently, all books which 
have been written on theſe ſubjects, the nobleſt in the world, 
and the beſt worth writing upon, muſt be diſcarded, as well 
as the Scriptures : Since all mankind have ſuch a perfect know- 
lege of their duty, that they ſtand in no need of inſtruction or 
information. Yea, he ſometimes repreſents it, as if inſtructing 
them by words tended only to miſlead them from the know- 
lege of things. Thus according to his goodly ſcheme, all 

men are to be left to what he calls the {imple dictates of the 
light of nature, without any inſtruction at all: the certain con- 
ſequence of which wonld be univerſal ignorance and barbariſm. 
He often expreſſeth himſelf as if he thought that all men have 
an equal knowlege of the law of nature; and indeed I do not 
fee but that upon his ſcheme it muſt be ſo: Yet at other times 
he ſuppoſeth the knowlege men have of it to be more or leſs 
clear according to the circumſtances they are in. For he fays 
it is not neceſſary that all men ſhould have equal knowlege of it, 
but that all ſhould have Hallicient far the circumſtances they are 
in®; and talks of a man's doing his beft, according as his cir- 
cumſtances permit, to diſcover the will Ced; and of men's 
being accepted, if they live up to their different degrees of light, 
But though others may charitably make uſe of this way of 
ſpeaking, it is hard to ſee how this writer can do it in con- 
ſiſtency with his ſcheme; or how he can ſuppoſe any allow- 
| ances to be made for inv oluntary errors; ſince, according to his 
repreſentation of the caſe, all errors in matters of religion or 
morals, muſt be voluntary in oppoſition to the cleareſt univerſal 
light. Though therefore he ſets up for a mighty advocate for 
. the heathen world, and blames the Chriſtian Wes for paſſiug 


2 T afeud. Queſt. lib. iii. in procem. Þ Chri. as old as the 
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too ſevere a cenſure upon them, he himſelf muſt, if he be con- 
ſiſtent, judge much more harſhly of them than they: ſince his 


hypotheſis quite deſtroys the plea with regard to the heathens, 


drawn from the grear darkneſs and difficulties they laboured 


under; for he politively aſſerteth, that the law of nature is ſo 


clear, that no well-meaning Gentile could be ignorant of it * : 


He muſt therefore ſuppoſe all of them, who were involved in 


the general ſuperſtition and idolatry which he himſelf acknow- 
legeth to be contrary to the law of nature, to have been deſti- 


tute of that ſincerity, which he maketh to be the only title o 


happineſs, and to the favour of God. 

It may not be improper to obſerve farther, that though he 
often ſpeaks of the law of nature, 53 if it were a ſyſtem of prin- 
ciples and rules fixed and unalterable, to which nothing could 
ever be added, and in which nothing could ever be altered; 
which rules and principles he ſuppoles to be neceſſarily known 
to all mankind; yet at other times he expreſſes himſelf, as if he 


thought they were no fixed unchangeable principles and rules 


of morality at all. The goodneſs of actions is according to 
him to be wholly meaſured by their tendency, and this is to be 
judged by the circumſtances a man is under, which circum- 
ſtances he repreſents as continually changing k. It appears con 


ſeveral paſſages, that after all his magnificent talk of the 


fection and immutability of the law of nature, all that he would 


have to be underſtood by it is only this, that it is the will ok 
Cod that every man ſhould act according as the circumſtances 


he is under point out his duty.. This is the fole univerſal rule 
or ſtanding law given to all mankind for their conduct, and by 


which they may know their duty in all caſes whatſoever ; ; as it 

it were ſufficient to tell men, even the moſt illiterate, that the 

muſt act as the circumſtances they are placed in do require, 
without any other or farther direction. But ſurely any one that 


knows the world and mankind muſt be ſenſible, that if every 
man were to be left to himſelf to find out what is good and fit 
for him to do, merely by what he apprehendeth to be moſt for 


his own benefit in the circumſtances he is under, and to gratify 


bis appetites and paſſions, as far as he himſelf thinketh to be 
moſt for his own advantage and happineſs, without any other 


direction or law to reſtrain or govern him, it would ſoon in- 
troduce a very looſe morality. I cannot help looking upon it to 
be a ſtrange way of thinking to imagine that it would be 
better for every man to be left thus to form a ſcheme of religion 


3 as old as the Creation, p. 36. Ibid. p. 16. 
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and morals for himſelf, than to have his duty urged and en- 
forced upon him, by plain and expreſs precepts, in a revelation - 
confirmed by the authority of God himſelf. 

As this book made a great noiſe, many good anſwers were 
returned to it. A ſecond paſtoral Letter was publiſhed on this 
occaſion by the late biſhop of London, which, like his former, 
comprized a great deal in a {mall compaſs, and was very well fitted 

do anſwer the end it was intended for, to be an antidote againſt 
the ſpreading infection of infidelity. Several other valuable 
treatiſes might be mentioned, ſuch as, the argument ſet forth 
in a late book, intitled, Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, re- 
viewed and confuted in ſeveral Conferences, by Dr. Thomas 
Burnet. Dr. Waterland's Scripture vindicated ; which was 
particulary deſigned to vindicate the holy Scripture, which this 
author had taken great pains to vilify and expoſe: A good ac- 
count is here given of a great number of paſſages in the ſacred 
writings, and his exceptions againſt them are fully obviated. 
Mr. Law's Caſe Reaſon, or Natural Religion, fairly and fully 
ffated, in anſwer to à book, intitled, Chriſtianity as old as the 
Creation. Mr. Jackfon's remarks on a book, intitled, Chriſtia- 
nity as old as the Creation. Dr. Stebbing's diſcourſe, concerning 
the uſe and advantage of the Gofpel-revelation, in which are cb. 
viated the principal objectians contained in a book intitled, 
Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, London 8vo, 1731. The 
ſame learned and judicious writer publiſhed another excellent 
tract againſt Dr. Tindal, intitled, a Defence of Dr. Clarke's 
evidences of natural and revealed Religion, in anſwer to the 14th 
chapter of a book, intitled, Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, 

London, 8vo, 1731. Mr. Balguy, the worthy author of a Letter 

to a Deiſt, of which ſome notice was taken before in the account 
of the Earl of Shaftesbury's writings, publiſhed on this occaſion a 
ſecond Letter toa Deiſt, concerning a late book, intitled, Chriſtianity 
as old as the Creation, more particularly that chapter which re- 
lates ts Dr. Clarke, London, 8 vo. 1731. And ſeveral years 
after he publiſhed a very valuable tract, which was particularly 
intended to defend the mediatorial ſcheme, againſt the objec- 
tions which Dr. Tindal had advanced, intitled, An Eſſay on 
Redemption, being the ſecond part of Divine Reftitude, London, 
| 8vo, 1741. To theſe ought to be added a piece which has been 
deſervedly much eſteemed, written by the ingenious Mr. Anthony 
Atkey, though without his name, intitled, The main argument 
of a late book, intitled, Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, fairy 
"= and examined; or a ſhort view of the whole controverſy, 


Ss 8vo, 1733. Beſides theſe and other tracts that were 
5 - PRES 
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ubliſhed on this occaſion, there were ſome large anſwers made 
to this book, of which I ſhall give a more particular account. 

The firſt of them that I ſhall mention is intitled, The U/eful- 

neſs, Truth, and Excellency of the Chriſtian Ronelation. defended 


againſt the objections contained in a late book, intitled, Chri/- 


tianity as old as the Creation, by James Falter, afierwiards 
Dr. Feſter, London, 8vo, 1731. This is generally and Juſtly 
acknowleged to be an ingenious performance, and written 
with great clearneſs of thought and expreſſion: it is divided 


into five chapters. The firſt is deſigned to ſhew the advantages 


of revelation in general, and particularly of the Chriſtian. It is 
plainly proved, that whatever the power of reaſon may be ſup- 


ofed to be, if duly exerciſed and improved to the utmoſt, yet 


when the light of nature is darkened, and ignorance, idolatry, 
and ſuperſtition have overſpread the world, which was un- 


doubtedly the caſe when our Saviour appeared, an extraordinary 


revelation would be highly uſeful, and of great benefit to man- 
kind. He then proceeds to conſider what is the proper evi- 
dence of the truth and divinity of any particular revelation ; 


and how thoſe to whom it is given may be ſatisfied that it really 


came from God. And here it is ſhewn, that miracles, when 
confidered in conjunction with the good tendency and excellency 


of the doctrines, furniſh a proper and ſufficient evidence. In the 


ſecond chapter, he vindicares the conduct of God's providence 
in not making the Chriſtian religion univerſally known to all 


nations, and in all times and ages; and proves that this is ana- 


logous to the general courſe of providence both in the natural 


and moral world, and that it is conſiſtent with the divine 
perfections, and conſequently with the notion of its being a 


divine revelation. In the third chapter, which is the largeſt in 


the whole book, it is ſhewn that we have a ſufficient probability, 
even at this diſtance, of the authentickneſs, credibility, and 
purity of the books of the New Teſtament ; and that the com- 


mon people are able ro judge of the truth and uncorruptedneſs 
of a traditional religion. And a good anſwer is returned to the 


arguments drawn from the change of languages, the different 
uſe of words, and the ſtyle and phraſe of {cripture, to prove it 
an obſcure, perplexed, and uncertain rule, The fourth chap- 


ter contains a general defence of poſitive commands, ,which Dr. 


Tindal had urged as alone * ſufficient to make all things elſe, 


« that can be ſaid in ſupport of any revelation, totally inef- 


« fectual.“ It is proved, that they are not repugnant to rea- 


ſon, nor ſubverſive of moral obligation, nor inconſiſtent with 


ine wildom, juſtice, and — of God: and that inſtituted 
religion 


— 
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religion is not ſuperſtition, and if rightly underſtood has no more 

a tendency to ſuperſtition, than natural religion itſelf. And the 

fifth contains a particular vindication of the peculiar poſitive in- 

ſtitutions of Chriſtianity ; in which it is ſhewn, that they are of 
excellent uſe for begetting and ſtrengthening good moral habits, - 
and for exciting and engaging men to a more diligent practice 

of moral duties. 

Another anſwer, which oorticatacdy cows the attention of 
the public, was that publiſhed by Dr. John Conybeare, rector 
of Exeter College, Oxford, late lord biſhop of Briſtol; viz. A 
Defence of Revealed Religion, againſt the exceptions of a late 
writer in his book, intitled, Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, 
London, 1732. This book is divided into nine chapters : The 
firſt is deſigned by the acute and learned author to ſhew what 
we are to underſtand by the law or religion of nature, from 
What the obligation of it ariſes, and how far it extends. He 
ſhews that the religion or law of nature does not take in every 
ting that is founded in the nature or reaſon of things, which 
| ſeems to be the ſenſe the author of Chriſtianity as old as the 
Creation takes it in throughout his whole book, but only ſuch 
a collection of doctrines and precepts, as is diſcernible to us in 
the uſe of our natural faculties. And this, though founded in 
nature, becomes then only properly a law to us, when it is re- 

garded as the will of God, the ſupreme legiſlator; and our ob- 
ligation to it, ſtrictly ſpeaking, is founded on the divine ſanc- 
tions of rewards and puniſhments. In the ſecond chapter it is 
fhewn, that the law or religion of nature, in the ſenſe already 
explained, is not abſolutely perfect: ſince the law of nature is 
only what men are capable of diſcerning in the uſe of their na- 
tural faculties, it can be no more perfect than human reaſon. 
If the law of nature was abſolutely perfect, it muſt have ſuch a 
clearneſs as to the meaning and authority of it, as can admit of 
nothing more in any poſlible circumſtance; it muſt have 
ſuch a ſtrength of inforcement, that it cannot be heightened in 
any way whatſoever : and ſuch an extent of matter, as to com- 
prehend every thing that may be fit and proper to be known or 
done, and not to admit of any poſſible article to be added to it. 
And he plainly proves, that the law or religion of nature is not 
abſolutely perfect in any of theſe reſpects. Chap. 3d. is in- 
tended to ſhew, that the law of nature is not immutable, in 
ſnch a ſenſe eſpecially as to be incapable of admitting any addi- 
tional precepts. And here the queſtion concerning poſitive pre- 
cepts is accurately ſtated; and it is proved that God may ap- 
* them, and an anſwer | is returned to the author's objec- 
den 


, 
| | . 
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5 tions to the contrary. In chap. 4th he enquires, whether na- 
. fural and revealed religion be neceſſarily the ſame, and it not, 3 
f wherein the proper diſtinction between them doth conſiſt. In 458 
1 the former chapter he had ſhewn, that poſitive precepts might * 
e be given; here he carries it farther, and proves that ſome po- 5 | 
ſitive inſtitutions might reaſonably be expected, if ever God 1 
f | {ſhould reveal his will at all; both as tokens of his authority 8 
r and our ſubmiſſion, and for the better order and decency of his 15 
4 | worſhip and the outward part of religion, and for the increaſe "Me 
e and advancement of inward piety. The ſame thing is urged 'F 
„ from the concurrent ſenſe of mankind in all ages, and under all # 
e religions. It is further ſhewn, there are other things of higher 35 
at importance in which natural and revealed religion differ, though 1 
m they are not properly oppoſed to each other, e. g. with regard ny 
le to principles and doctrines not diſcoverable by nature's light, or 1 
ry as to precepts which though tounded in the nature of things, * 
ch yet are not certainly knowable i the uſe of our own reaſon; 110 
he they alſo differ in point of clearneſs, and in efficacy. He in- HI 
ch ſtances, particularly in the aſſurance given us of the pardon of 1 
in ſin, divine aſſiſtances, and the eternal retributions of a future 1 
in ſtate. Chap. 5th is deſigned to ſhew, that a proper rule of $i 
re- fe is not perfectly and eaſily diſcoverable by every man, even 1 
by thoſe of the meaneſt capacity. And here it is evinced, that 2 


the author's own ſcheme of natural religion, which he pretends 
is ſo obvious to all mankind, is perplexed, obſcure, and de- 


22 HW? DIY 
- avs. * 
* 

8 


fective. In chap. 6th he enquires whether a proper rule of life A 
be more eaſily and perfectly diſcoverable by us in the uſe of 1 
our own reaſon, than the proof or meaning of a revelation can 9 


be. He ſhews the poſſibility of immediate revelation or inſpira- 5 14 
tion, and that this gives the higheſt evidence. And that as to - 
traditional revelation, though the evidence be not ſtrictly de- 
monſtrative, it may be ſuch as is ſufficient to determine the 1 
aſſent of a ſober thinking man. And he anſwers what the aus- 14 
thor had brought to prove, that the ſenſe and meaning of ſuch _ 13 
a revelation cannot be fixed and aſcertained. Chap. 7th is de- 
ſigned to ſhew, that a revelation is expedient in order to a more 
eaſy, more perfect, and more general knowlege of the rule of | 
life, This is diſtinctly evinced, both in regard to the wiſer _ 83 
and better part of men, particularly the philoſophers, and with Fi 
reſpect to perſons of a lower rank and meaner abilities. Anda 82 
ood anſwer is made to what the author had urged concerning 
the ſuppoſed inconſiſtency between our being governed by rea- 1 
fon and revelation. In chap. 8th it is ſhewn, that a revelation 


is expedient in order to inforce the gencral practice of the rule of 1 
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life. That the mere pleaſure of doing well, or a moral taſte 
or ſenſe, is not alone a ſufficient balance for all the inconveni- 
encies of doing otherwiſe, amidſt all the embarraſſments of paſ- 
ſion and temptation ; nor if to tEis be added the civil ſanctions 
of human authority, are theſe alone ſufficient; for theſe are 
deſigned not ſo much to reward virtues, ſeveral of which do 
not come under the cognizance of human courts, as to puniſh 
crimes, and thoſe only ſuch as tend to the hurt of the ſociety, 
Virtue can only be ſufficiently inforced by ſanctions eſtabliſhed 
by God himſelf; and a revelation is expedient for that purpoſe, 
He concludes this chapter with giving a clear anſwer to two ob- 
jections urged by the author: The one is, that if a revelation 
be expedient to be made to any, it mult be equally expedient to 
be made to all, and at all times. The other is, that the reve- 
lation hath not in fact anſwered that purpoſe for which we af- 
firm it to be expedient. The ninth and laſt chapter is intended 
to evince, that there is ſufficient evidence of the realiry of a re- 
velation, eſpecially,of the Chriſtian. He obſerves, that what is 
* uſually called the internal evidence of a revelation is not ſtrictly 
and properly an evidence, but only a neceſſary condition or 
qualification of a true revelation : That external proof is the 
only direct evidence of a divine revelation ; and this conſiſteth 
in miracles as including prophecies, which may be conſidered as 
one ſort of miracles. He ſhews what reaſon we have to be- 
| eve, that the miracles recorded to have been done in favour of 
the Chriſtian religion were really wrought ; and that ſuppoſing 
them to have been wrought, they were real and ſatisfactory 
proofs of a divine original. J. 
There was another anſwer to Dr. TindaÞs book, which 
I ſhould not have choſen to take notice of, if the method I am 
in did not make it proper for me to do fo, as I am ſenſible how 
hard it is for an author to ſpeak of his own work, without of- 
fending his own modeſty, or the delicacy of the reader: It was 
publiſhed at Dublin in two volumes, 8 vo, in 1733, under the 
title of In Anſwer to a late book intitled Chriſtianity as old as 
_ the Creation; and was afterwards reprinted at London in 1740 
It is much larger and takes a wider compaſs than the other 
| anſwers, and therefore the account here given of it will be alſo 
larger. It is divided into two parts: In the firſt part, which 
takes up the firſt volume, the author's account of the law of 
nature is conſidered, and his ſcheme is ſhewn to be inconſiſtent 
with reaſon, and with itſelf, and of ill conſequence to the in- 
tereſts of virtue, and to the good of mankind. This volume 
conſiſteth of eleven chapters beſides a large introduction con- 
taining 
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taining, obſervations upon the author's ſpirit and deſign, and the 
way of reaſoning made uſe of by him, and others of our modern 
Deiſts. In the firſt chapter there is a general account of that 
writer's {cheme, which lies ſcattered in his book with little or- 


der or method, but is here brought together in one view, and 


the various and inconſiſtent ſenſes, in which he takes thelaw of 


nature, examined. The ſecond chapter relates to the vaſt ex- 

tent he gives to the law of nature as taking in whatſoever is 
founded in the nature of things. This is ſhewn to be a ſtrange 
hypotheſis, when he is ſpeaking of that law which he ſuppoſes 


to be knowa to all men, as if the whole reaſon and nature of 
things were open to every man; whereas, taken in this com- 
prehenſive view it is only perfectly known to God himſelf, In 
the third and fourth chapters what he hath offered to prove, 


that the religion or law of nature given to mankind at the be- 


ginning was ſo abſolutely perfect that nothing could ever be 
afterwards added to it, and particularly that God could never 
inſtitute any poſitive precepts, is diſtinctly conſidered. And it is 


proved, that God may both give men new laws ſuited to new 


circumſtances of things, and may, if he ſeeth fit, inititute poſi- 
tive precepts; and that theſe may anſwer very valuable ends 5 


and particularly that there were wiſe reaſons for the poſitive 
inſtitutions both of the. Zewiſh and Chriſtian religion. The 
fifth and ſixth chapters relate to what our author had advanced 
concerning the univerſal clearneſs of the law of nature. It is 
ſhewn at large, that it is not ſo obvious to all mankind, as to 
render an extraordinary revelation needleſs. That even as to 
thoſe principles and duties which abſolutely ſpeaking are dif- 
coverable by human reaſon, revelation may be of great uſe to 


give a clearer and more certain knowlege of them, than the bulk 


of mankind, or even the wiſeſt, could have without it. Beſides 
which, there are ſeveral things of great importance to us to 
know, of which we could not have a certain aſſurance by the 


mere light of natural reaſon without revelation, and with regard 


to which therefore an exprels revelation from God would be of | 


ſignal advantage, and onght to be received with great thank- 


fulneſs. As particularly, with relation to the methods of our 
reconciliation with God when we have offended him, the terms 
and extent of forgiveneſs, and the nature, greatnels, and dura- 
tion of that reward which it ſhall pleaſe God to confer on im- 


perfect obedience. In the 7th and 8th chapters it is evinced, 
that this writer's ſcheme of natural religion is very defective; 
and that he giveth a wrong account of ſome of the main prin- 
* and duties of the law of nature; that he in effect depriveth 


it 
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It of its ſtrongeſt ſanctions; and that his ſcheme tendeth to take 
away the fear of God, and to make men eaſy in their fins. The 
ninth is deſigned to ſhew that his ſcheme is not fitted to anſwer. 
the ends he propoſes by it, the delivering mankind from ſuper- 
ſtition and prieſtcraft, and that a ſtrict adherence to the Chriſ- 
tian revelation in its original purity would have a happier in- 
fluence this way. Chap. 1oth relates to thoſe paſſages in which 
he pretends to deſcribe the religion of Deiſts, and to draw a 
parallel between that and Chriſtianity ; and it is ſhewn, that the 
advantages he would appropriate to Deiſm, do much more pro- 
perly belong to the Chriſtian religion, as laid down in the holy 
ſcriptures. In chap. 11th, his pretence of introducing a new 
and glorious ſtate of things is examined, and the whole con- 
cludes with a brief repreſentation of the pernicious tendency, 
and manifold inconſiſtencies of the author's ſcheme. 
In the ſecond part, the authority and uſefulneſs of the reve- 
lation contained in the ſacred writings of the Old and New 
Teſtamenr, is aſſerted and vindicated againſt the objections and 
miſrepreſentations df this writer. This part is divided into ſix- 
teen chapters, The firſt contains ſome conſiderations concerning 
divine revelation in general, and what are the proper characters 
and evidences by which it may be known that ſuch a revela- 
lation is really given; and that our being governed by the autho- 
rity of ſuch a revelation is not inconſiſtent with our being go- 
verned by reaſon, as this author has attempted to prove. The 
| ſecond chapter examines his objections againſt the characters of 
the firſt publiſhers and witneſſes of the ewiſh and Chriſtian re- 
velation; and it is ſhewn, that we have all the aſſurance that we 
can reaſonably deſire, that they were neither impoſed upon 
themſelves, nor had a deſign to impoſe upon others, nor indeed, 
as things were ciicumſtanced, had it in their power to do fo if 
they had deſigned it. In the third chapter his objections againſt 
the proof from miracles are conſidered. It is ſhewn, that they 
are neither needleſs nor uncertain proofs: That there are cer- 
tain marks and characters by which true divine miracles may be 
diſtinguiſhed from thoſe pretended to be wrought by impoſture, 
or the agency of evil ſpirits ; and that theſe dh wat are to be 
found in the miracles wrought in favour of the Few: iſb and 
Chriſtian revelation. The deſign of the fourth chapter is to 
rove that we have all the evidence that can be reaſonably de- 
ſired, that the revelation contained in the holy Scriptures, with 
an acconnt of the facts and atteſtations by which that revela- 
tion was originally confirmed and eſtabliſhed, is tranſmitted to 


us with ſuch a degree of purity and certainty as may be ſafely 
| N 


depended upon. And this is particularly ſhewn with regard to 
the writings of the Old Teſtament, eſpecially the law of Moſes. 
In the fifth chapter, the authority and integrity of the ſacred 


records of the New Teſtament is aſſerted and vindicated againſt 


the author's exceptions : And that we have both ſufficient ex- 
ternal proofs of their being ſafely tranſmitted to us, and they 
carry in them the greateſt internal evidences of genuine truth 
and uncorruptedneſs, that can be found in any writings whatio- 
ever. The fixth chapter ſhews, that the wonderful ſucceſs the 

goſpel met with, and its ſpeedy and general propagation, fur- 
niſhed a ſtrong proof, as the caſe was circumſtanced, of the truth 


of the facts on which it is founded. The following chapters are 


deſigned to conſider his objections againſt Scripture drawn from 
the nature and manner of the revelation there contained. And 


firſt, his attempt to prove that it is uncertain and obſcure is ob- 
viated. What he urgeth to this purpoſe concerning the ambi- 
guity and uncertainty of words, concerning the'Scriptures being 


written in dead languages, and that the tranſlations are not to 
be depended on, is in the ſeventh chapter diſtinctly examined. 
The eighth relates to the keys of ſolution, neceſſary for under- 
ſtanding the Scripture, which he pretends the people are wholly 

macquainted with, and what he offers concerning the figurative 
language of Scripture, and the parables and proverbial expreſ- 


ſions made uſe of by our Saviour, is conſidered. The ninth _ 
chapter makes it appear that many of thoſe paſſages which this 


writer cenſures as obſcure, and apt to miſlead the people, are 
ſo noble and of ſuch excellent uſe, that a candid critic would 
have judged them worthy of admiration, In the tenth an an- 


ſwer is given to his objections againſt the goſpel precepts drawn 
from their being delivered in a looſe, general, undetermined 
manner; and his argument for the obſcurity of Scripture from 


the diviſions among Chriſtians about the ſenſe of it, and his pre- 


| tence that this would infer the neceſſity of an infallible guide, 


is ſhewn to be vain and inconcluſive, The eleventh and twelfth 
chapters contain a diſtinct and particular examination of all thoſe 


_ paſſages, whereby he pretends to prove, that the Scriptures 
tend to lead the people into wrong apprehenſions of God, and 
into a wrong practice with relation to the duties they owe to 
one another. Chapter thirteenth conſiders what he has offered 


to ſhew, that there is a contraſt between the ſpirit of the 
Old and New Teſtament, In the fourteenth and fifteenth 
chapters the Moſaic account of man's original dignity and the 
fall, and the Chriſtian Doctrine of a Mediator, are vindicated 
rr DETEs Againſt. 
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againſt this writer's exceptions. The laſt chapter contains an 
anſwer to two objections againſt Chriſtianity, which have been 
often urged, and with which the author concludes his book : 
The one drawn from its not having been given and made known 
to all mankind in all ages and places from the beginning; the 
other drawn from the corruptions of Chriſtians. And it is 
ſhewn, that no argument will juſtly hold from either of theſe 
againſt the uſefuleneſs and divine authority of the Chriſtian re- 
velation. 
There was alſo a ſolid and lion anſwer to Chriftianity as 
old as the Creation, drawn up by the reverend Mr. Simon Brown, 
and which well deſerves a particular notice. But I fear I may 
be thought to have been too tedious and particular already in 
the account that has been given of the anſwers to this book: 
Though the opinion many have entertained of it, as if it were 
a very formidable attack upon Chriſtianity, will I hope | in ſome 
degree plead my excuſe, 8 
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Another attempt againſt Chriſtianity in Dr. Morgan“ 5 
book, called, The Moral Philoſopher. He ſeems to 
acknowlege the great uſefulneſs of revelation, but leaves 


no way of knowing when ; revelation is really given. 


He diſcards all authority, even a divine one, in matters 
of religion, and all on from miracles and prophecy. 
His invecti ves againſt the law of Moſes and the pro- 
phets. Though he profeſſeth himſelf a Chriſtian on the 
foot of the new Teſtament, be inſinuates ſeveral re- 


flections on the character of our Saviour, and endea- 
vours to invalidate the atteſtation given to Chriſtianity 


by theextraordinary gifts and powers of the Holy Ghoſt. 


He pretends that the apoſtles preached different goſpels, 
and that the New Teſtament is a Jumble of inconſſteut 
religions. His book fully confuted in the anſwers that 


were pub iſbed againſt him. Some account of thoſe an- 


Fwers, as alſo of the ſecond and rt volumes of the, . 


Moral e 


1. 


8 you il inſiſt upon my continuing the correſſ yonldetice 
on the ſubject of my former letters, I ſhall now take no- 


tice of a freſh attempt againſt Chriſtianity in a book that ap- 


peared with a pompous title, The Moral Philoſopher, in a Dia- 


lague between Philalethes, a Chriſtian Deiſt, and Theophanes, | 
a Chriftian Jen: In which the grounds and reaſons of re- 
** ligion in general, and particularly of Chriſtianity as diſtin- 
4 guiſhed from the religion of nature; the different methods of 


* conveying and propoſing moral truth to the mind; and the 
* neceſſary marks or criteria on which they muſt all equally 
0 depend; ; the nature of poſitive laws, c. with many other 

matters of the utmoſt conſequence to religion, are fairly con- 
* fidered and debated, and the arguments on both fides im- 
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*« partially repreſented,” London, 8 vo, 1737. The author of 
this book, Dr. Morgan, ſeems at firſt view to go much farther 
in his conceſſion, than other his fellow-labourers in the ſame 
cauſe. If we were to judge by ſome parts of his book, we 
ſhould be ready to look upon him as having very friendly diſpo- 
ſitlons towards the Chriſtian religion: Since he ſeems expreſly 
to acknowlege the great uſefulneſs of divine revelation in gene- 
ral, and of the Chriſtian revelation in particular. He ſpeaks of 
man's natural weakneſs and inability ; and repreſents thoſe, as 
conceited of themſelves, who in the preſent ſtate of mankind 
talk of the frength of human reaſon in matters of religion. He 
obſerves, that at the time of Chriſt's appearing, © mankind in 
« general were in a ſtate of groſs ignorance and darkneſs, 
« with reſpect to the true knowledge of God, and of them- 
« ſelves, and of all thoſe moral relations and obligations we 
ts ſtand in to the Supreme Being, and to one another. That 

they were under great uncertainty concerning a future ſtate, 

% and the concern, of divine providence in the government of 

% the world, and at the ſame time were filled with a proud and 
e vain conceit of their own natural abilities and ſelf-fufficiency, 
e appeared to be the true and genuine principles of nature and 


* reaſon, when he had ſet them in a proper light, yet were 
fſuch as the people had never heard or thought of before, and 


* never would have known, without ſuch an inſtructor, ſuch 
 * means and opportunities of knowlege. That they who would 
e judge uprightly of the ftrength of human reaſon in matters 
1 of morality and religion, under the preſent corrupt and dege- 
generate ſtate of mankind, ought to take their eſtimate from 
*« thoſe parts of the world which never had the benefit of fe-. 
4 yelation, and this perhaps might make them leſs conceited of 
« themſelves, and more thankful to God for the light of the 
« goſpel.” He aſks, * If the religion of nature, under the 
4 — pravity and corruption of mankind, was written with 

4 ſufficient ſtrength and clearneſs upon every man's heart; 
% why might not a Chineſe, or an Indian, draw up as good a 

* ſyſtem of natural religion as a Chriſtian, and why have we 
© never met with any ſuch?” He adds, that “ let us take 
Confucius, Zoroaſter, Plato, Socrates, or the greateſt mora- 
« liſt that ever lived without the light of revelation, and it will 
appear, that their beſt ſyſtems of morality were intermixed 
„ and blended with ſo much ſuperſtition, and ſo many grols 
« abſurdities, as quite eluded and defeated the main di 
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« of them *”. This author could ſcarce have declared more 


ex preſly than he hath here done againſt Tindal's darling ſcheme, 


concerning ſuch an abſolute univerſal clearneſs and ſufficiency of 
the light of nature in the preſent ſtate of mankind, as renders 


revelation intirely needleſs and uſeleſs. To which it may be 


added, that he ſpeaks in many paſſages very honourably of 
Jeſus Chriſt, and the religion he hath introduced, as having 
brought clearer diſcoveries of our duty, and enforced it by 


ſtronger motives, and provided more effectual aids, than ever 


was done before. And accordingly he expreſly declareth him- 
{elf to be a Chriſtian on the foot of the New Teſtament, 
If we were to form our judgment of him merely from ſuch 


paſſages as theſe, it might be thought to be doing wrong to 
our moral Philoſopher, to rank him in the liſt of the Deiſtical 


Writers. But by a prevarication and a diſingenuity which is 


not eaſily paralleled, except among ſome of thoſe that have 
appeared on the ſame ſide, under all theſe fair pretences and 
diſguiſes, he hath covered as determined a malice againſt the 


honour and authority of the Chriſtian revelation, as any of 


| thoſe that have written before him. 
It is not eaſy to form a diſtin notion of what he under- 


ſtandeth by that revelation, the uſefulneſs of which he would 


be thought to acknowlege. He granteth, that God may, if he 
thinks fit, communicate his will by immediate inſpiration, or 
ſupernatural illumination; yea, and that what he thus com- 
municates may come with evidence equal to a mathematical de- 


monſtration d. Yet he plainly intimates, that it can never be 
proved, that God had ever thus communicated his will; and 


treats ſuch inf piration as the invention of our ſpiritual ſcholaftics, : 
or ſyſtematical divines. By ſeveral pallages of his book, eſpe» 
cially if compared with what he faith in his {ſecond volume, 


which he pabliſhed in defence of it, it appeareth, that by reve- 


lation he underſtandeth any diſcovery of truth, in what way 
forever a man comes by it, even though it be by the ſtrength and 
ſuperiority of his own natural faculties. So that all that have 
diſcovered rational or moral truth by their own ſtudy and appli- 
cation in the uſe of their natural faculties may be ſaid, accord - 
ing to this account of it, to have had the light of revelation : 
And if fo, it is not eaſy to ſec how he could conſiſtently repre- 
ent whole nations, among whom he reckoneth the Indians and 


Gineſe, as having never had the benefit of revelation ; or how 


© Moral Philoſopher, vol. i. p. 144, 145. d Ibid, p. 83, 84. 
* Ibid, * 343. Vol. ii. P. 12, 13, 25, 26, 44. — 
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he could ſay, that the moſt eminent philoſophers and moraliſts, 

ſuch as Confucius, Zoroafter, Plato, Socrates, lived without the 
light of revelation, For will he ſay, that none of them had 
any diſcovery or manifeſtation of rational moral truth made to 
them in any way whatſoever, no, not ſo much as in the ex- 
erciſe of their own natural faculties ? ? 

The great principle he hath laid down, and which runs 
through his whole book is, that there is but one certain and 
infallible mark or criterion of divine truth, or of any doctrine or 
law as coming from God, and that is the moral truth, reaſon 
or fitneſs of the thing itſelf, when it comes to be fairly propoſed 
to, and conſidered by the mind or underſtanding. He fre. 
quently declareth, that we are not to receive any thing as true 
in religion upon any authority whatſoever i, or upon any other 
foundation than irs own intrinſic evidence, or moral fitneſs. 
And this he explaineth to be its conducibleneſs to our happi: 

nels, as appearing to our reaſon, independently of all autho- 

rity. $0 that after all his fair pretences about the benefit of 
revelation, we axe not to receive any thing upon the authority 
of revelation at all. Suppoſing any perſons to have been extra. 

ordinarily ſent of God, to make a diſcovery of his will con- 

cerning truth or duty, whatever credentials they produce to 
prove their dine miſſion, we are not to receive any thing upon 
that authority, no more than if they were not thus extraordi- 

narily ſent of God. The doctrines and laws they deliver as 
from God, in what way ſoever they are atteſted and confirmed, 

are really and intirely on the ſame footing with the opinions of 
philoſophers or moraliſts who do not pretend to be extraordi- 

narily 5 at of God at all; 1 i e. we are to believe the doctrines 
they teach, if upon examining them we ſind them to be true 
by reaſons drawn from the nature of things; and we are to 
ſubmit to their precepts and directions, if upon conſidering 
them we are ſatisfied that they tend to our own advantage and 
happineſs; but their authority, abſtractly from the reaſon of 
the thing. muſt have no weight to determine us. Thus the 
proper uſe and advantage of revelation, which is to aſſure vs 
by a divine teſtimony of the truth of things, which either we 
could not have known at all, or not ſo certainly and clearly, by 
dur own unaſſiſted reaſon; and with regard to our practice, 
to direct us to our duty, and bind it upon us by expreſs pre- 

cepts, confirmed by a divine authority, is intirely ſet aſide by 
this author. Accordingly he will not allow either miracles or 


4 Mora! Philoſopher, vol. ji. p. 6.2 21, Ke. 
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prophecy to be any proof of divine revelation, or any reaſon at 
all for our believing any doctrines, or ſubmitting to any laws, 
which have this atteſtation given to them. This being the true 
ſtate of the caſe according to him, that nothing is to be received 
upon the authority of revelation ; it is to no great purpoſe to 
enquire how this revelation is communicated to us. Yet he 
makes a great noiſe about the uncertainty of the manner of 
conveying a revelation to us. He frequently ſeems to make a 


mighty difference between immediate and traditional revelation ; 
and ſometimes puts on an appearance of granting that inſpira- 5 


tion or extraordinary revelation from God is a ſufficient ground 


of aſſurance ta the perſon or perſons to whom this revelation is 


originally and immediately communicared, But upon a cloſe 
examination, and by comparing ſeveral paſſages | in his book, it 
will be found that he does not, and indeed cannot, in nit 
tency with his ſcheme, allow chat thoſe perſons to whom this 


revelation is immediately made, have any way of being ſure of 


the truth of what is thus communicated, but by the reaſon of 
the thing, by its own intrinſic evidence, or apparent tendency 
to our benefit. And thoſe to whom this revelation is traditio- 
nally communicated, may have the ſame kind of aſſurance; i. e. 
they may believe it, if upon examining they find it to be true 
by arguments drawn from the nature and reaſon of the thing. 


So that upon his ſcheme immediate revelation makes no differ- 


ence, though he often talks as if there were a very great one. 


It appeareth upon this view, that though he ſometimes ſeems. 
abſolutely to contradict and ſubvert the ſcheme of the author 


of Chriſtianity as old as the Creation ; yet at the bottom, his 


own ſcheme cometh pretty much to the ſame thing. He, as 


well as that author, is for diſcarding all authority, even a divine 


one, in matters of religion; and repreſents the receiving any 


thing purely upon ſuch authority, as a renouncing our reaſon. 


According to him the only way any man, even of the meaneſt 


capacity, can have to be fully aſſured of the truth of any doc- 


trine in religion, is by the reaſon of the thing, or its own in- 


trinſic evidence, independent of all authority or teſtimony. And 


in like manner with regard to practice, the only way any man 
hath of knowing any thing to be his duty, is its conducibleneſs 
to his own happineſs in the circumſtances he is in ; of which 

every man is to be the judge for himſelf. To put all duty and 


obedience upon this foot, would go a great way to diſſolve all 
bands of government, human and divine: Since upon this 
ſcheme, it is in effect Jeft to men themſelves, whether and how 
hr they ſhall <bsy ; . he x e. fo tar r only las they apprehend the 
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thing required to tend to their own happineſs. And certainly 
it cannot be denied, that conſidering the preſent darkneſs and | 
corruption of mankind, and how much they are influenced by 
their appetites and paſſions, they would be in great danger, i. 
left to themſelves, of forming wrong judgments concerning 
their own happineſs, and what is conducible to it, or connected 
with it. Such a ſcheme might be conſiſtently advanced by Dr. 
Tindal, who ſuppoſed, tho' contrary to evident fact and experi- 
ence, that the whole law of nature and fitneſs of things is obvious 
to all mankind, even to thoſe that cannot read their mother 
tongue. But it ſeems not ſo eaſily reconcilable to the conceſſions 
made by the Moral Philofapher, who acknowlegeth the preſent 
weakneſs and inability of reaſon, and that the law of nature is 
not written with ſufficient ſtrength and clearneſs in every man's 
heart, in the preſent corrupt and degenerate ſtate of mankind. 
We have ſeen the regard this writer hath to revelation in 
general. As to the revelation contained in the holy ſcriptures, 
he exprelly and avowedly rejecteth the Old Teſtament, and 
openly declareth that he will have nothing to do with it in his 
religion, He repreſenteth the law of Moſes as having neither 
« truth nor goodnels in it, and as a wretched ſcheme of ſuper- 
„ ſition, blindneſs, and ſlavery, contrary to all reaſon and 
common ſenſe, ſet up under the ſpecious popular pretence of 
_ « a divine inſtruction and revelation from God.” And he en- 
deavours to prove that this was the ſentiment of St. Paul. 
Among other heavy charges which he hath advanced againſt 
that law, one is, that it encouraged human ſacrifices, as the 
higheſt act of religion and devotion, when offered not to idols, 
but to God; and he takes occaſion to conſider the caſe of 
Abraham's being commanded to offer up aac, which he repre- 
ſents as abſolutely unhinging and diſſolving the whole law of 
nature, He then goes on to conſider the ſpirit of prophecy, 
He repreſenteth the Urim and Thummim as a prieſtly cheat; and 
afterwards proceedeth to make a very odious, though inconſiſt- 
ent, repreſentation of the character and conduct ot the ancient 
prophets; 2painſt whom he exclaimeth as the great diſturbers 


of their country, the authors of all the civil wars and revolu- 


tions in the kingdom of rael and Judah, and the cauſe of the 
final ruin of both ; though the contrary is evident from the 
very hiſtorical accounts to which he pretendeth to appeal. And 
- he praiſeth 4hab and Jezebel, and other idolatrous princes, for 
having endeavoured to deſtroy them. 

As tothe New Teſtament, though he frequently affeQeth to 
ſpeak with great veneration of Jetus Cn, yet he inſinuateth 

— 
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very baſe and unworthy reflections upon his perſon and charac- 
ter: That he pretended. to be the Meſſiah foretold by the pro- 
phets, though he very well knew that thoſe prophets had only 


{poken of a temporal Zewi/b prince, who was to ariſe and reign 
in Fudea; and that accordingly he ſuffered himſelf to be carried 


about by the mob as their Meſſiah for a twelvemonth together; 


and did not renounce that character till his death, when he ab- 


ſolutely diſclaimed his being the Meſſiah foretold in the prophe- 


tical writings, and died upon that renunciation. As to the 
apoſtles, the firſt authoriſed teachers and publiſhers of the re- 


| ligion of Jeſus, he affirms that they themſelves never ſo much 


as pretended to be under the unerring guidance and inſpiration 
of the Holy Ghoſt. That they differed among themſelves about 
the moſt concerning parts of revelation, and preached different 
and even contrary goſpels ; and that all the apoſtles, except St. 


Paul, preached what he calls the Few:/h goſpel, viz. Salvation 
by Feſus Chriſt as the Jewiſh Meſſiah, i. e. the national prince 
and deliverer of the Jews. This, which he all along explodes 

as falſe and abſurd, he repreſents as the only proper eſſential 

article of the Chriſtian faith. As to the atteſtations given to 


our Saviour's divine miſſion, and to the doctrines taught by the 
apoſtles, by miracles, prophecy, and the extraordinary gifts of 
the Holy Ghoſt, he abſolutely denieth them to be any proofs at 
all. Finally, tho' he profeſſeth himſelf to be a Chriſtian on the foot 
of the New Teſtament, yet he repreſenteth it as leaning ſtrongly 
towards Judaiſm, which is, in his opinion, a ſyſtem of ſuper- 


ſtition and tyranny, He pretends, that Chriſt's own diſciples 
| repreſented things according to their 7ewifh prejudices, and 
therefore are not to be depended upon for a juft account either 
of doctrines or facts: And that the New Teſtament was correct- 


ed, reviſed, and publiſhed by the Jets, who altered it accord- 
ing to their own prejudices and falſe opinions; ſo that, as it 


now ſtands, it is a ſyſtem of Judaiſm, Aa Jumble of inconſiſtent 55 


religions. 


You will allow me here to obſerve, that a writer muſt have 


an uncommon degree of confidence to repreſent the New Teſta- 


ment as corrupted and altered by the 7eus according to their own 
_ prejudices and falſe opinions, when not one of their peculiar and 
moſt darling notions and prejudices is to be found in this book, 

but much to the contrary ; whereas if they corrupted it ar all, 
itt mult be ſuppoſed they would have corrupted it in favour of 

| thoſe notions and prejudices. No-where is the obſervation of the 
Moſaic law preſcribed to Chriſtians, or inſiſted upon as neceſ- 
ſary to the favour of God under the goſpel. The _— there 
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ſpoken of is the author of a ſpiritual ſalvation, and the Saviour 
of F the world, not the national deliverer of the Jews only. And 
the Gentiles are repreſented as incorporated into his church and 
kingdom, and as ſharers in his benefits equally with the con- 
verted ewe. The New Teſtament is ſo far from being a jum- 
ble of inconſiſtent religions, that it is evidently one and the 
ſam e ſcheme of religion that is carried on in the writings of the 
 Evangelifts, the Acts of the Apoſtles, and the Apoftolical Epiſtles. 
The ſame doctrines are every-where taught, relating to God, 
to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, the great and only mediator between 
God and man, and the methods of our redemption and falvation 
through him; relating to. the terms of our acceptance with . 


God, to the reſurrection of the dead, the general judgment, and 


the eternal retributions of a future ſtare. The ſame excellent laws 
and precepts are every-· where inculcated, the {ame duties injoined 
towards God and may, the ſame purity of heart and life indiſpen- 
fably required, the fame noble motives are every- where propoſed 
to animate bur obedience, the {ame diſcoveries and diſplays of the _ 
divine grace and mgrcy, the {ame encouragements given to the 
truly penitent, the fame gracious aſſiſtances promiſed and pro- 
vided for the upright and ſincere, the ſame awful threatnings 
denounced againſt thoſe that go on in a courſe of preſumptuous 
fin and diſobedience. Thus one beautiful and harmonious 
| ſcheme of religion appears throughout, uniform and conſiſtent _ 
in all its parts, which ſhews that thoſe ſacred writings have 
not undergone any material corruption, Some have found 
fault, that ſome of thoſe writings ſeem to have been written 
occaſionally, and that the Chriſtian religion is not delivered 
there in a ſyſtematical way: But it has been much more wiſely 
ordered. If it had been delivered once for all in a formal ſyſ- 
tem, it might have been more eaſily altered and corrupted, or 
at leaſt there would have been greater ground of ſuſpicion that 
it was ſo. Whereas, as the caſe now ſtands, the doctrines 
and laws of it, and the moſt important facts relating to it, are 
repeated and meuiceted i in fo many places, and on ſo many dif- 
ferent occaſions, that without a total alteration and corruption 
of thoſe original writings, which could not be effected, the 
rcligion muſt ſtill be maintained and preſerved. Hy 
Bat to return to our Moral Fhiloſopher, he 5 him-: 
{-If, and thoſe of his ſentiments, with the title of Chriftian 
Deiſle, as the author of Chriſtianity as old as the Creation had 


done before him, as if they only were the true Chriſtians ; and 


brandeth all others, i e. thoſe that acknowlege the divine au- 
taorit 3 of the Qtuiſtian religion, as taught in the New Teſta- 
ment, 
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ment, with the character of Chriftian Fews. He frequently 


inveighs againſt all hiftorical faith, and books of hiftorical reli. 
gion, as he calls the holy Scriptures, as of no uſe or importance 


at all; as if the belief of the important facts recorded in the 
goſpel, relating to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, had nothing to do 
with the faith of a Chriſtian. All the religion he is pleaſed to 
allow to thoſe whom he characterizeth as Chriſtian 7ews, is only 
an hiſtorical, political, clerical, mechanical faith and religion; 


- whilſt he appropriateth real religion, and moral truth and 
righteouſneſs to himſelf, and thoſe of his own faction. 
One of the firſt tracts which appeared againſt the Mcral 


Philoſopher was an ingenious piece written by Mr. Joſeph Haller, 


viz. The immorality of the Moral Philoſopher, being an anſwer 


to a book lately publiſhed, intitled, The Moral Philoſopher, 8 vo, 


1737. He afterwards publiſhed a vindication of it in a letter 
to the Moral Philoſopher ; who had anſwered it. Some time 
after there were two large anſwers publiſhed to that book, of 


both which I ſhall give a diſtin account. The firſt I ſhall 


mention is intitled, Euſebius, or the true Chriſtian's Defence, 
againſt a late book, intitled, The Moral Philsſopher, Cambridge, 
go, 1739, by John Chapman, M. A. afterwards Dr. Chapman. 
In this learned and accurate work the author does not examine 

the whole of the Moral Philoſoßher's book, nor concern himſelf 
with the particular objections he had brought againſt the Jewiſh 
and Chriſtian revelation, but applies himſelf to conſider the 
main principles of his ſcheme, and on which the whole ſtructure 


depends: - ; „ „„ 
He begins with his fundamental principle, viz. that moral 


truth, reaſon, and the fitneſs of things is the ſole certain mark 


or criterion of any doctrine as coming from God. He ſhews 
the ambiguity of the phraſe, and the various ſenſes it is capable 


of, and that in no ſenſe can it be underſtood to be a proper 
mark or criterion of any doctrine or law, as having come from 
God in a way of extraordinary revelation, concerning which 
alone the queſtion lieth. That therefore we muſt have ſome 
other mark or criterion, which may evidence an extraordinary 


interpoſition of God, and his teſtimony to the truth of what is 


delivered in his name. And particularly he ſetteth himſelf to 
prove, that miracles and prophecy are evidences of an extraor- 
dinary divine interpoſition and teſtimony. He treats the queſ- 


tion about miracles, largely and diſtinctly, and, after having 


ſtated the true notion of a miracle, ſhews, that miracles may be 


of ſuch a nature, and fo circumſtanced, as in ſome caſes to 


prove the divine miſſion of the perſons by whom they are 
ETON REY EE en wrought, 
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wrought, and the truth and divine authority of the doctrines 
which are atteſted by them, independently of all conſideration 
of the doctrines themſelves; but that when they are conſidered 
in conjunction with the good tendency of the doctrines and 
laws that are thus atteſted, they inconteſtibly demonſtrate the 
divine original of thoſe doctrines and laws. He hath good ob- 
ſervations on the great uſe of miracles, as the plaineſt and moſt 
popular, the moſt ſhort and compendious way of proving a di- 

vine revelation, and judiciouſly obviates the objections made 
againſt the proof from miracles, both by the Moral Philoſopher, 
and by others that have written on the ſame argument before 

bim. He alſo vindicates the argument from prophecy againſt 
this writer's exceptions.  _ : 

Having ſhewn what are the true proofs of original revelation, 
he proceeds to conſider traditional revelation, concerning which 
the Moral Philoſopher, after many others, had raiſed. a great 
clamour, under pretence that there can be no ſuch thing as 
divine faith upon fallible human teſtimony. This Dr. Chap- 
man hath examined very fully, and hath clearly ſhewn, that 
the original revelation itſelf, together with the accounts of the 
| proofs, or extraordinary facts whereby it was at firſt atteſted, 


may be tranſmitted to after ages, with ſuch a degree of evi- 3 


dence, as may make it reaſonable for thoſe to whom it is thus 
tranſmitted to receive it as divine, or as having originally come 
from God, and conſequently may lay a juſt foundation for their 
receiving it with a divine faith. He afterwards applieth what 
he had faid concerning the original proofs of revelation, and 
concerning that revelation's being ſafely tranſmitted to after 

ages, to the revelation which was publiſhed by our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt, and his apoſtles. He ſheweth at large, that the mi- 
racles which were wrought were of ſuch a kind, as were ſuffi - 
cient alone to prove to eye-witneſſes his and their divine mif- 

fion, and when farther conſidered in conjunction with the doc- 
trines taught by him and them, amounted to a full demonſtra- 
tion of it. He then proce&ds to ſhew, that theſe miracles, to- 
gether with particular accounts of our Lord's doctrines, and 
thoſe of his apoſtles, were faithfully recorded, and committed 
to writing by thoſe who were witneſſes to them, and that theſe 
writings have been tranſmitted with unqueſtionable evidence of 
their being genuine and uncorrupted in all material points: And 
that therefore we cannot refuſe to receive them, but upon prin- 
ciples which would abſolutely deſtroy the credit of all paſt facts 
whatſoever. _ N N 
He next proceeds to conſider and explain the nature of the 
TONS, a 5 Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian religion as diſtinguiſhed from Deiſm, which the Moral 
Philoſopher, and others would confound. He anſwers the objec- 
tions thoſe writers had urged from the pretended ambiguity and 


obſcurity of ſcripture, and the difference among Chriſtians 


about the interpretation of the Chriſtian doctrines. And con- 


cludes with a vindication of that great article of the Chriſtian 


faith, which this writer had endeavoured to pervert and expoſe, 
concerning our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, as the true Meſſiah foretold 
by the prophets. The prophecies relating to the Meſſiah are 


conſidered, and from thence it is evinced, that he was not to 


be merely a national Prince, and deliverer of the cus, but the 


Saviour of the world; and was not merely to erect a temporal 


dominion, but a ſpiritual kingdom of truth and righteouſneſs, 
There was another anſwer publiſhed about the fame time, 


viz, The divine authority of the Old and New Teſtament aſſerted, 
&c. againſt the unjuſt aſperſions, and falſe reaſonings of a book, 
| intitled, 7% Moral Philoſopher, London, 8vo, 1739. Aſter 
what was ſaid on a like occaſion in my laſt letter, I ſhall make 
no apology for giving ſome account of this anſwer, which is 


the rather neceſlary, becauſe the Moral Philo/opher, in the ſecond 


volume he publiſhed, and of which ſome notice mult be taken 
afterwards, bent his force principally againſt it. The deſign 
of this anſwer was to take a diſtinct view of what Dr. Morgan 

had offered both againſt revelation in general, and againſt the 


holy Scriptures in particular : And it coſt ſome pains to range 


the objections of that writer in ſome order, which are ſcattered 
with a ſtrange confuſion through his book, This anſwer be- 


gins with ſtating the queſtion concerning revelation in general, 


the uſefulneſs of which the Mora! Philoſopher maketh a ſhew of 


acknowleging, and yet in effect leaveth no way of knowing 


when ſuch a relation is really given. His pretended fole cri- 
| terion of moral truth and fitneſs is examined; and it is ſhewn, 
that miracles may be ſo circumſtanced for number, nature and 


continuance, as to yield a ſufficient atteſtation to the divine 


miſſion of the perſons by whom, and to the divine authority of 
the doctrines and laws in confirmation of which they are wrought. 
And that the account of thoſe extraordinary miraculous facts, as 
well as the laws and doctrines atteſted and confirmed by them, 
may be tranſmitted to us in ſuch a manner, that it would be 
perfectly unreaſonable to deny or doubt of them. Dey. 
From the queſtion concerning revelation in general, the au- 
| thor of this anſwer proceeds to what is the principal deſign of 
his book, viz. to vindicate the revelation contained in the holy 
Scriptures of the Old and New Teſtament, And firſt, the law 
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of Moſes is vindicated at large againſt the objections of the 

Moral Philofopher ; and the excellent deſign, nature, and ten- 
dency of it is diſtinctly ſhewn. Particularly, that law is cleared 

from the charge of countenancing and encouraging human 
facrifices. And as the caſe of Abraham's offering up 1/aac has 
been often inſiſted upon, and particularly is repreſented by this 
writer as abſolutely ſubverſive of the whole law of nature; . 
and a command which it was impoſſible for God to give, or 
for us to have any proof that it was given, care is taken to ſet. 
this whole matter in a proper light, and to anſwer the objec- 

tions that have been made againſt it. The ſame is done with. 
regard to the war againſt the Benjamites in the affair of Giheah, 
of which our author had made a moſt odious repreſentation, 
with a view to caſt a reflection on the oracle of Urim and Thum- 

mim. The prophet Samue/ and David are cleared from the 
unjuſt aſperſions he had caſt upon them; and the ſcandalous 


repreſentation he had made of the latter's dancing naked befors 


the ark; as alſo what Lord Shafteſbury had offered on the 
ſame ſubject, and concerning the naked ſaltant ſpirit of prophecy, 
is conſidered, and the injuſtice and abſurdity of it ſhewn, The 
characters of the ancient prophets are vindicated; and the au- 
thor's groſs fal ſifications, and ſtrange perverſions of the Scrip- 
ture-hiſtory expoled. With regard to the objections brought: 
by the Moral Philoſopher againſt the New Teſtament, particular. 
notice is taken of his baſe inſinuations againſt the character of 
our bleſſed Saviour, and eſpecially of his pretence that Jeſus at 
his death renounced his being the Meſſiah foretold by the pro- 
pPhets. It is ſhewn, that he claimed to be the Meſſiah, and that 
he was really ſo in the true ſenſe of the prophetical writings. As 
to the apoſtles, it is proved, in oppoſition to what he had confi- 
dently aſſerted to the contrary, both that they themſelves pro- 
feſſed to be under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, and that 
they gave ſufficient proofs to convince the world of their divine 
miſſion. The atteſtation given to them by rhe extraordinary gifts 
ok the Holy Ghoſt is particularly conſidered, and the author's 
pretence, that the falſe teachers as well as the true, had thoſe. 
extraordinary gifts and powers, and made uſe of them in con- 
firmation of their falſe doctrines, is examined, and ſhewn to be 
vain and groundleſs. The account he giveth of the 7ewi/b 
goſpel, which he pretends was preached by all the apoſtles but 
St. Paul, is ſhewn to be entirely his own fiction, and the har- 
mony between St. Paul and the other apoſtles, and the wiſdom 
and conſiſtency of their conduct, is manifeſted. The attempt he 
 maketh againſt the whole Canon of the New Teſtament, as if 
toes g i 
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it was corrupted and interpolated by the 7ews, 1s conſidered. 
And whereas, under pretence of rectifying the errors of Chriſ- 
tianity with regard to ſome particular doctrines of Chriſtianity, 
he had ſeverely inveighed againſt the doctrine of Chriſt's ſatiſ- 
faction; this is vindicated againſt his exceptions. Finally, the ar- 
gument he would draw from the differences among Chriſtians, 
to prove that none of the doctrines of revealed religion are of any 
certainty or uſe to mankind, is ſhewn to be vain and inconcluſive. 
The author of the Moral Philoſopher, who was a writer of 
great vivacity, did not continue long ſilent. He publiſhed a de- 
tence of his former book, in what he called the ſecond volume 
of the Moral Philoſopher, or a farther Vindication of Moral Truth 
and Reaſon. This was chiefly deſigned againſt the author of the 
anſwer laſt mentioned, except a long letter addreſſed to Fuſe- 


bius, i. e. Dr. Chapman. In this book, he talks with the ſame 


confulion that he did before concerning moral truth and reaſon, 
as being the ſole criterion of divine truth, or truth as.comin 


from God; without adding any new proof, or diſtinctly ex- 


plaining what he means by it. He repreſents his adverſaries, 


and all the advocates for revelation, as renouncing all evidence 


from nature and reaſon in matters of religion ; and that, in their 
ſcheme, natural and revealed religion are two eſſentially different 

and oppoſite religions. This is a very unfair repreſentation, ſince 
be could not but know, that they maintain that there is a harmony 


and connection between reaſon and revelation: And that reve- 


lation leaves all the proofs of religion drawn from reaſon in their 
full force, and adds to them the atteſtation of a divine au- 


thority or teſtimony. And this muſt certainly be of great weight. 


It gives a farther degree of certainty and evidence, even with re- 
gard to thoſe things, of which we might have ſome diſcovery 
by our reaſon before, as well as furniſheth a ſufficient ground 


of aſſent with regard to things, which we could not have known 


by mere unaſſiſted reaſon. 


As to the proofs of revelation, he ſtill inſiſteth upon it, that | 


' miracles are no proofs. But he takes very little notice of what 
his anſwerers, and particularly Dr. Chapman, who had treated 
his queſtion largely and diſtinctly, had offered to prove that 


they are ſo. He lays down ſeveral obſervations tending to 
| ſhew the great difficulty there is in knowing which are true 
miracles. To this purpoſe he obſerves, that men may eaſily 
be miſtaken, and think thoſe things to be miracles which are 
not ſo; or they may be impoſed upon by artifice, or the 
ſtrength of their own imaginations, ſo as to take thoſe things to 


have been done, which really were not done; that perſons are 


much 
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much more liable to be deceived, and often have been ſo, in 
judging of things ſuppoſed to be ſupernatural, than in things 
that come in the common courſe : And that if even thoſe before 
whom they are ſuppoſed to have been originally wrought may 
be thus deceived, much more thoſe to whom they come only 
by report. All that follows from theſe, and other obſervations 
to the ſame purpoſe, amounts really ro no more than this, that 
great and particular care and caution is neceſſary to guard 
againſt deception in things of ſo extraordinary a nature. But 
it is far from proving, either that it is impoſlible that any true 
miracles ſhould ever be done, or that we ſhould have any ſatiſ- 
factory evidence or certainty concerning them. Notwithſtand- 
ing all that this writer hath offered, it is ſtill true, that miracles 
may be ſo circumſtanced with regard to their number, nature, 
and continuance, that perſons may be as certain of their having 
been really done, as they can be of any facts whatſoever for 
| which they have the teſtimony of all their ſenſes; and may be 
alſo certain, that they gre things abſolutely exceeding all human 
power. They may alſo be of ſuch a nature and tendency, and 
ſo manifeſtly deſigned to promote the cauſe of righteouſneſs and 
virtue, that we may be ſure they were not done by any evil 
being ſuperior to man; and muſt therefore have been done 
either by the immediate power of God himſelf, or by ſuperior _ 
good beings acting under his direction It hath been often 
ſhewn, that ſuch were the miracles wrought at the firſteſtabliſh- 
ment of the Jewiſh and Chriſtian diſpenſation. ' They were 
done in fo open à manner, and produced ſuch effects, that 
| thoſe before whom they were wrought had as full an aſſurance 
of the reality of them, as they could have of any facts whatſoe- 
ver; and at the ſame time could not but be ſenſible that they 
exceeded all the power of man. And they were alfo of ſuch a 
nature, that they could not without the higheſt abſurdity be 
ſuppoſed to have been wrought by any evil being or beings; 
and therefore ought to be regarded as the teſtimony of God to 
the divine miſſion of the perſons by whom, and to the truth and 
divine original and authority of the doctrines and Jaws in con- 
firmation of which they were wrought. e 5 
Our author indeed hath in this book made an extraordinary 
attempt, with regard to the miracles of Moſes, to prove, that 
though that vaſt aſſembly of people were made to believe that 
thoſe things were done before their eyes, and that they them- 
ſelves ſaw them done, yet they were never really done at all; 
and in order to account for this, he makes ſome of the wildeſt 
ſuppoſitions that ever entered into the head of any man that 
was not abſolutely out of his ſenſes. But leſt this ſhould not 
. take 
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take, his next attempt is to prove, that thoſe miracles, if 
wrought at all, were done by an evil power. As if an evil 


being, even ſuppoſing what is abſurd to imagine, that he were 


capable of exerting ſuch amazing acts of divine power as were 
exhibited at the eſtabliſhment of the Moſaic diſpenſation, would 


do it to confirm a ſyſtem of laws which preſcribed the adora- 


tion of the one living and true God, in oppoſition to the then 
ſpreading idolatry, and ſtrongly obliged men to the practice of 
virtue and righteouſneſs. The chiet proof he bringeth for ſo 


ſtrange an aſſertion, is the command relating to the deſtruction 


of the Canaanites, on account not only of their impure and cruel 
idolatries, but of the moſt abominable crimes and vices which 


then univerſally prevailed among them; as if it were impoſ- 


ſible for God, in any circumſtance of things, ever to give ſuch 


a command. This which hath been frequently urged by the 


writers on that fide, particularly by Dr. Tindal, was conſidered 
in the Anſwer to Chriſtianity as old as the Creation, vol. ii. p. 


352—358, 2d edit. And upon its being here repeated by 
the Moral Philoſopher, was again examined and obviated in the 


2d volume of The Divine Authority of the Old and New Tęſta- 


ment aſſerted, p. 97, &c. It is fo ſet in a proper light by 


Mr. Lowman in his Diſſertation on the civil Government of the 
Hebrews, p. 220, G. 


As to our Saviour's miracles, this writer oretendeth, con- 


trary to Chriſt's own moſt expreſs declarations, that he did not 


appeal to them as proofs of his divine miſſion. He alſo repeateth 


the ſtale objection, which hath been often anſwered and expoſed, 


that the miraculous cures which Jeſus wrought were owing to 


the ſtrength of fancy and imagination in the patient, and not 
to power in the agent. But whatever we ſuppoſe the force of 


imagination in ſome caſes to be, there are many of our Lord's 


miracles of ſuch a kind, that there cannot poſſibly be the leaſt 


room or pretence for ſuch a ſuppoſition. 


With regard to the conveyance of divine revelation, it had 5 
been ſhewn, that doctrines and laws which were originally re- 


ceived by revelation from God, together with an account of the 


extraordinary facts or proofs whereby that revelation was atteſt- 
ed, may be tranſmitted to after ages in a manner that may be 
ſafely depended upon; and that the doctrines and facts of the 


Chriſtian revelation have been ſo tranſmitted. He hath little to 
oppole to the clear and diſtin& proofs that were brought for 
this, but ſome general clamours, which he repeateth on all oc- 
caſions, about the uncertainty of tradition and fallibility of hu- 


man teſtimony ; though it be inconteſlibly cwident, 55 laws 
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and facts may be, and often have been, tranſmitted in this way, 
with ſuch a degree of evidence and certainty, that it wonld be 

rfectly unreaſonable, and contrary to common ſenſe, to deny 
or doubt of them. And yet all along throughout his whole 
book he argues as if it were ſufficient to deſtroy the authority 
vf the {cripture- revelation, that its doctrines and laws, and the 
account of its important facts, have been "tranſmitted through 
the hands of weak and fallible men. This he repreſenteth as a 
placing the moſt important divine truth on the foot of fallible 
human teſtimony. But however ſpecious this may appear, and 
fitted to impoſe upon ſuperficial enquirers, there is nothing in 
it of real weight. For it a revcration or law had any original 
divine authority, and that it might be of uſe to ſucceeding ages 


Was committed to writing, which is the ſureſt method of con- 


veyance ; aud if we have ſufficient evidence to give us reaſon- 
able aſſurance that this written revelation has been ſafely tranſ- 

mitted to us, without any material corruption or alteration, as 
hath been often plainly ſhewn with regard to the Chriſtian reve- 
lation; then it is as really of divine authority now as it was at 
firſt, and we are obliged to receive and ſubmit to it as ſuch, 

For it doth not loſe its authority by being committed to writing; 


nor doth its authority depend on the intermediate conveyers, 


any more than the authority of a law formerly enacted by the 
legiſlature can be ſaid to depend upon the perſons by whom it 
has been tranſctibed or printed, but upon its S"_ been ori- 
ginally enacted by the legiſlature ©, 

As to the objection this writer had aimed in his former 
book againſt the Revelation contained in the holy ſcriptures of 
the Old and New Teſtament, and which had been particularly 
conſidered, he repeats them again in this book with greater 
confidence than before, and often without taking the leaſt no- 
_ tice of what was offered to the contrary ; or if he makes a ſhew 
of anſwering, very lightly paſſeth over what was of principal 
importance in the argument. He gives himſelf little trouble 
about the groſs miſrepreſentations and fal ſifications of the facred 
hiſtory which had been plainly proved upon him, but ſtill per- 
ſiſteth in the charges he had advanced, and addeth farther in- 
vectives; at the ſame time aſſwing his reader that his anſwerer | 
| had not ſaid one word to the purpoſe, and that what he had 
offered was one continued rant. And ſometimes, as in the cale } 
of the Meſſiah's being, according to the prophetical writings, 
a mere temporal prince of the Zews only, our author, inſtead 


© See concerning this, Div. TR of the Old and New T cf- 
tament aſſerted, vol. ii. p. 24) 25• * 
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| of anſwering the proofs which had been brought to the contrary, 
declares it to be a point ſo evident, that he ſcorns to diſpute with 
any man that will deny it, i. e. he ſcorns to diſpute with any 
man that will not give him up the very point in queſtion, 
Theſe are arts of controverſy which none would envy him 
the honour of. And he frequently expreſſeth himſelf in a man- 
ner that ſhews little regard to common decency: As when he 
ſaith of David, away with him to the deuil from whence he came ! 
And ſ peaking of the eu, he avers, that this miraculouſly ſtupid 
beople was aiways inſpired and poſſe fed with the ſpirit of the devil. 
n And the Chriſtians come in for their ſhare of the compliment: : 
a] For he adds, that %, i. e. the Zews, have trangfuſad their | 
"= ſpirit and faith into Chriſtians, 
It would not be worth while to mention theſe things, if it 
were not to give ſome idea of the temper and genius of this 
writer, He has gone ſo far as boldly to pronounce, that the 
God of [/rael, to whom the prieſthood was inſtituted, and 
ſacrifices were offered, was a cheat and an idol, as much fo as 
any of the Pagan deities, and that he was only conſidered as a 
local tutelar deity ; though one would think it ſcarce poſſible 
for any man ſeriouſly to read the Old Teſtament, and not be 
ſenſible that the God there every where recommended to our 
adoration and obedience, and whom the people of 1/rae! were 
obliged by their law to worſhip excluſively of all idol deities, is 
repreſented as the maker of heaven and earth, the ſovereign 
Lord of the univerſe. In his former book he had ſometimes 
| ſpoken with great ſeeming reſpect of Chriſtianity, but here he 
_ throws off all diſguiſe, and does what he car to expoſe it to 
the deriſion and contempt of mankind, Nothing can be more 
ſcandalous than the repreſentation he makes of the effuſion of 
the Holy Ghoſt on the day of Pentecoſt. He avers, that thoſe 
who had the gift of tongues could not ſpeak thoſe languages 
with any ſenſe, coherence, or conſiſtency; that they only ut- 
tered a ſtrange kind of gibberiſh, which neither they them 
ſelves nor any body elſe could under ſtand. And yet it appears 
from the account thar is given us, that the people of many dif- 
terent countries which were come from all parts to Jeriſalem, 
at the feaſt of Pentecoſt, underſtood the apoliles as ſpeaking to 
them in their ſeveral languages the great things of Cod, and 
were filled with ſuch admiration on this account as pr oduced 
the converſion of great numbers of them to the chriſtian: faith, 
He pronounces that they who {cemed to Rave the gifts, were 
out of their wits jor the time, and expretcly calls them frantic 
#ts, and what i. very -xtraorfinary , pretends to prove all this 
0E L 2 __ from 
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from the authority of St. Paul himſelf, who, according to his 
repreſentation, mult have been one of the maddeſt enthuſiaſts 
that ever lived ; though at other times he thinks fit to extol 
him as the bold and brave defender of religion and liberty. 
He concludes his book with a freſh inveCtive againſt the law 
of Moſes, as if it were deſigned to indulge men in perſonal in- 
temperance, and were wholly calculated for the intereſt of his 
_ own family; though no lawgiver ever gave greater proofs of 
his diſintereſtednels than Moſes did; as he made no proviſion 
for raiſing his own children to honours and dignities in the ſtate, 
but left them to continue in the rank of common / evites. The 
laſt thing he mentions is the law about the trial of jealouſy, of 
which he gives a ſtrange account. But this, as was clearly 
proved againſt him, dependeth wholly upon his own falſe and 
arbitrary ſuppoſitions, which betray either great ignorance or 
wilful miſrepreſentation f. 
It could not be a very agreeable employment to carry on a 
controverſy with ſuch a writer. There was however a ſecond 
volume publiſhed of the Divine Authority of the Old and New 
Teſtament aſſerted, by the author of the firſt, which was de- 
ſigned as an anſwer to the ſecond volume of the Moral Philo-. 
ſobher, London, 8 vo, 1740. In this reply every thing in his 
| book is conſidered that had any appearance of reaſon and ar- 
ument; and his unfair repreſentations, his unjuſt aſperſions, | 
and confident attempts to impoſe talſhoods upon his reader, are 
detected and expoled. And whereas there is no part of his | 
book that ſeems to have been more laboured, than where he 
_ undertakes to prove, that the tribe of Levi had above twenty 
ſhillings in the pound upon all the lands of Jrael, the extrava- 
gance of his computations is plainly ſhewn. But no man hath 
ſet this matter in a clearer light, than Mr. Lowman in his inge- | 
nious and judicious Diſſertation on the Civil Government of | 
the Hebrews, in which the Juſtice, Wi dem, and Goodneſs of the 
Moſaical Conftitution are vindicated; in particular from ſome | 
late unſair and falſe repreſentations of them in the Moral Phi- 
lo ofepher, London, 8vo, 1740, 
But this author was not to be convinced or -Glenced, He ſoon | 
after publiſhed what he called the third volume of the Moral | 
Philo/opher, or Superſtition and Tyranny inconſiſtent with Theo- 
craqy, London, 8e, 1740. In the body of this book, which 
is particularly deſigned as an anſwer to the ſecond volume of | 


' Sce Divine Authority of the Old and New Teſtament aſſerted, 
vol, ii. p. 3625 . 6 | 
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the Divine Authority of the Old and New Teſtament aſſerted, 


there is {ſcarce any thing new attempted. The ſame things are 
repeated over again in a ſtrain of confidence peculiar to this 
writer; and at this rate it is eaſy to write books and carry on 
controverſies without end But there ſcarce needs any other 
confutation of what he hath here offered, than to deſire the 


reader carefully to compare it with the book to which it is pre- 


tended to be an anſwer. The only farther obſervation I would 
make upon it is, that our author, contrary to his uſual cuſtom, 

has in one inſtance condeſcended to acknowlege a miſtake he 
had been guilty of in his former volume. It is in his compu- 


tation of the Levitical revenues, in which he had made an over- 


charge in one ſingle article of no leſs than one million two hun- 


dred thouſand pounds a year, Yet ſo fond is he of what he 
bad advanced concerning the Levites having, by the Moſaical 


conſtitution, the whole wealth and power of the nation in their 
hands, that he ſtill endeavours to ſupport it by ſome very extra- 


ordinary calculations; the falſity and abſurdity ef which was 


ſoon after clearly and fully expoſed by Mr. Lowman, in an ap- 


pendix, to his Difſertation on the Civil Government of the He- 
brews, London, 1741. But the moſt remarkable thing in 
the third volume of the Moral Phil:/oþher, and that part of it 


which may be molt properly called new, is a long introduction 
of above an hundred pages, in which he pretends to give an 
account of the antient patriarchal religion, and an hiſtorical re- 
lation of the deſcent of the Hebrew ſhepherds into Egypt; the 


riſe and foundation of the Męſaic theocracy, the inconſiſtencies 


and ſel f. contradictions of the Hebrew hiſtorians, &c. In this 
part of his work he hath, if poſſible, exceeded himſelf in miſre- 


preſentation and abuſe : But I ſhall take no farther notice of it 
than to obſerve, that there were ſolid and ingenious remarks 
made upon it by a gentleman that ſtiles himſelf Theophanes Cane 
tabrigienſis, in a pamphlet intituled, The antient Hiſtory of the 
Hebrews vindicated, Cambridge, 8vo, 1741. And afterwards | 


by Dr. Samuel Chandler, in his Vindication of the Hiſtory of the 


Old Teſtament, in anſwer to the Miſrepreſentations and Calumnies | 
of Thomas Morgan, M. D. and Moral Philoſapher. The firſt 


part of which was publiſhed, London, 1741, and a ſecond part 


came out in 1743, and after Dr. Morgan's death. It is here 
plainly proved, that this writer hath been guilty of manifeſt 


falhoods, and of the moſt groſs perverſions of the ſcripture- 
hiſtory, even in thoſe very inſtances in which he aſſureth his 
reader, he hath kept cloſe to the accounts given by the Hebreu 
tillorians, 386 author of the Reſurrection of Tee conſidered, 


I 3 . he 
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who writ ſoon after, thought fit to make a very contemptuous 
repreſentation of Dr. Chandler's performance. He is pleaſed to 
repreſent him, as having levelled all his artillery of wit, learn- 
1 8. and ff Jen againſt the Moral Philoſopher, Dr. Morgan, in- 
tic. ot an wering z and as having fired off twenty ſheets to ſhoot 

e 0 his, and miſſing the mark s. This no doubt muſt paſs 

er a full confutation of Dr. Chandler” S work. But all that can 
be gathered from it is, that, with theſe gentlemen, the proving 
anv of them guilty of the moſt groſs falſifications of ſcripture, 
which had been fully proved upon Dr. Mzrgan, is to pals for a 
thing of no conſequence; as it falſhood and miſrepreſentation 
were to be looked upon as very allowable, when put in prac- 
tice for fo good an end as the expoſing Chriſtianity and the holy 
Scripture, It is proper here to obicrve, that the ingenious Mr. 
Hallet, who, as was mentioned before, had early appeared 
againſt the firſt volume of the Moral Philgſofher, publiſhed 
alſo 4 Rebuke te the Mos al Phileſopher for the errors and immo 
rahties contained i iN ns third volume, 8 vo, 1740. 

I ſhall conclude this account of the Mora! Philgſobher with 
obſerving, that ſoon atter his third volume appeared, Dr. Cha- 
man publiſhed a ſecond volume of his Euſebius, er the true 

ae farther defence againſt the Principles and 1 reaſonings 
£ the Nleral Phils/spher, London, 8, 1741. In this he cc n- 
ders at We all tnat this writer had offered concerning what 
he calls the Jewiſh goſpel, which he confidently affirms was 
preached by all the apoſtles but St. Paul, and of which he 
pretends the temporal kingdom of Chriſt in the Zewi/b ſenſe was 
the principal article. He news with the cleareſt evidence that 
this was not preached by any of the apoſtles, and that there was 
a perfect harmony between them and St. Paul, as to what con- 
cerned the authority and obligation of ihe Jewi/h law under the 
goſpel. He allo judiciouſly explains and vindicates the ſcripture- 
doctrine of redemption, and the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, againſt 

that author's objections and groſs miſr epreſentations. 7 
The following this extraordinary writer through his ſeveral 
books, and the anſwers that were made to him, has engaged 
me in a detail which I am afraid has not proved very agreeable 
to you, any more than it has been ſo to myſelf. But it may be 
of ſome ule to ſhew that, notwithſtanding his boaſted pretences, 

there have been few writers who have been more effectually 
confuted and 1 than he that was pleaſed to honour him- 

fe! f with the title of the Mara] Philgſe ber. 85 
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Er 


Ol ſervations upon the pernicious tendency of the pamphlet, 


intitled, Chriſtianity not founded on Argument. 
The deſign of it is to ſhew that the Chriſtian failh has 
nothing 10 ſupport it but a ſenſeleſs enthuſiaſm. The 
author c great diſingenuity and miſrepreſentations of 
ſcripture detected. He ſtrikes at natural religion as 
well as revealed, deſtroys all certainty of reaſon, and 
declares againſt education, and ibe inſtructing children in 
any principles at all. The principal arguments be bath 
offered in ſupport of bis ſcheme confidered. Chriſtianity 
no enemy to examination and enquiry. Mens being com- 
manded to believe, no preſumption that faith is not a 
reaſonable aſſent. The faith required in the goſpel is 
Properly a virtue, and the unbelief there condemned is 
really a vice. His pretence that the people are not capable 
of diſcerning the force of the proofs brought forChriſtia- 
nity, and therefore cannot be obliged to believe it, exa- 
mined, Account o the anſwers ns SO? bim. 


SIR, 


HE 3 with the Moral Phileſebber was ſcarce 
at an end, when a new and very remarkable pamphlet 


appeared, intitled, Chriſtianity not founded on Argument, Lon» 


don, 1742. The author of this carried on his deſign againſt 


the Chriſtian religion, in a way ſomewhat different from what 
others had been done before him. Under ſpecious appearances 


of zeal for religion, and under the cover of devout expreſſions, 


he hath endeavoured to ſhew that the Chriſtian faith hath 


no foundation in reaſon, nor hath any thing to ſupport it but 
a wild and ſenſeleſs enthuſiaſm, deſtitute of all proof and 


evidence. And if this could be made out, it would no doubt 


anſwer the intention he too plainly appears te have had 
4 Aa 
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in view, the expoſing the Chriſtian religion to the deriſion and 
contempt of mankind, With great gravity and ſeeming ſeri- 
ouſneſs he ſets himſelf to ſhew, that a rational faith, i. e. as he 
explains itz © an aſſent to revealed truth founded upon the 
2 conviction of the underſtanding, is a falſe and unwarrantable 
© notion *.” That © that perſon beſt enjoys faith who never 
te aſked himſelf one ſingle queſtion about it, and never dealt at 
& all in the evidence of reaſon ®,” That God never intended 
that we ſhould make uſe of our reaſon, or intellectual faculty at 
all in believing, or that our faith ſhould be founded upon any 
evidence which might convince the judgment, or make it rea- 
ſonable for us to believe. This he undertakes formally to prove, 
firſt by ſeveral arguments drawn from the nature of reaſon and 
religion; and afterwards he endeavoureth to prove the ſame | 
thing from the account given us in ſcripture. 
Having thus, as he pretends, removed the falſe grounds of 
faith and religion, and ſhewa that it hath nothing to do with 
reaſon or argument; he next proceeds to declare what is the 
true principle of faith; and this he reſolves wholly into a con- 
ſtant particular revelation, '1mparted ſeparately and ſiipernaturally 
to every individual ©. "That * the holy Ghoſt irradiates the ſouls 
< of believers at once with an irreſiſtible light from heaven, that 
&« flaſhes conviction in a moment, ſo that this faith is com- 
* pleted in an inſtant, and the moſt perfect and finiſhed creed 
produced at once, without any tedious progreſs in deduc- 
tions of our own 4.” He repreſents this great dictator and 
infallible guide, as having promiſed © to abide with us to the 
* end of the world, that we might not be left liable one mo- 
« ment to a poſſibility of error and impoſture e; and as ſpeak- 
ing the ſame thing to all, and bringing them to think all 
* alike*, Nothing can be more abſurd in itſelf, nothing 
more contrary to plain undeniable fact, than this immediate in- 
fallible inſpiration of every particular perſon, which cauſes men 
10 think all alike, and does not leave them liable one moment 
to a poſſibility of error and impoſture; and yet this he makes to 
be the ſole foundation of the Chriſtian faith. He repreſents it 
to be of ſuch a nature as to render all outward inſtruction, and 


| even the ſcriptures themſelves, entirely needleſs; and that thoſe 


who are thus inſtructed by the ſpirit, © need not concern them- 
= ſelves about the credit of antient miracles, or the gepuineneſs 1 


1M Chriſtianity not founded on Argument, p.. 3 Ibid, p. 
20. [dich d. 1424 © nid. p. 8. e Ibid. p. 60. 
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« of diſtant records.” As if the Chriſtian faith had nothing to 
do with the facts recorded in the goſpels : This he calls the 
revealed and ſcriptural account of the matter 5. And pretends 
that “this account depends not upon the ſtrength of any ſingle 
«« quotation whatever, but on the joint en and tenor of 
« the whole h.“ 

This pamphlet was received by the enemies of Chriſtianity 
with great applauſe; and yet upon a cloſe examination, there 
are ſuch apparent marks of great diſingenuity in it, as ſhould 

tend, with fair and candid minds, to give very diſadvantageous 
impreſſions both of the author, and of a cauſe that needs ſuch 
baſe arts to ſupport it. 
The whole turn of the pamphlet 1 is in a religious ſtrain: He 
formally pretends to offer up his moſt ardent prayers in behalf of 
his friend at the throne of grace, © that God would be pleaſed 
« himſelf to illuminate and irradiate his mind with a perfect 
« and thorough conviction of the truth of his holy goſpel ; 
„that the ſame Holy Spirit that firſt dictated that divine la- 
« would powerfully ſet on his fea}, and atteſt its authority in 
*« his heart i,” Such a ſtrain of ridicule as this, for whoſoever 
impartially conſiders this treatiſe can regard it in no other view, 
is one of the moſt ſolemn mockeries that were ever offered to the 
Supreme Being. In many other paſſages, under pretence of 
exalting the influence of the Holy Spirit, the ſcriptures are de- 
preciated, as of no uſe : They are called, by way of contempt, 
manuſcript authorities, and paper revelations ; as if the being 
committed to writing could deſtroy the authority of a divine 
law ; when the man would be thought out of his ſenſes that 
5 ould. under the ſame pretence, attempt to invalidate the au- 
thority of human laws. It is obſervable, that the moſt high- 
fiown enthuſiaſts have always ſpoken with diſregard of the holy 
ſcripture, and repreſented it as a dead letter; which by the way 
is no great ſign of its being of an enthuſiaſtic nature and ten- 
dency. And this writer hath endeavoured to take advantage 
of their madneſs for expoſing the authority of the ſacred 
writings. Thus the Deiſts can upon occaſion run into the 
wilds of enthuſiaſm, and j join with the men they moſt heartily 
deſpiſe, in order to anſwer their deſign of expoling Chriſtianity. 


| Such hath been the fate of holy writ, to be undervalued by 


thoſe that had no religion ar all, and by thoſe that Bare carried | 
religion up to madneſs and Phrenzy. 


: Chrif. not handed on Argument, p. 68. Þ Ibid. p. 105. 
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But what greatly ſtrengthens the charge of diſingenuity 
againſt this writer is, that he is guilty of the moſt groſs miſre- 
preſentations of ſcripture and the matters of fact therein con- 

tained : ſome of which are of ſuch a kind as to be ſcarce recon- 

cileable to any degree of honeſty and candour. He pretends to 
prove from the plain narrative part of the New Teſtament-hiſ- 
tory, that Chriſt and his apoſtles, in planting the goſpel, never 
propoled arguments or evidences of any kind to engage men to 
believe. Whereas it is manifeſt from the accounts given in the 
goſpels, the acts, and the epitles, that the method Chriſt and 
his apoſtles took to make converts was by aſſid uous inſtruction, 
dy teaching and preaching, and by laying before them evidences 
of the moſt convincing kind, and which made it reaſonable tor 
them to believe, 

There can ſcarce be a more glaring inſtance of A 
than to aſſert, as this writer does contrary to Chriſt's own moſt 
expreſs declarations (concerning which ſee 7ohn v. 36. x. 25. 
38. xiv. 11. Matth. xi. 3, 4, 5, 6.) that he himſelf never de- 
ſigned that his miracles ſhould be regarded as proofs and evi- 
dences of his divine miſſion; that he was always remarkably upon 
the reſerve when he bayhened among unbelieving company : And 
that he took particular care that his miracles ſhould not come to 
public notice, and /ee thou tell no man was generally the charge: 
Though it is manifeſt from the whole goſpel, that he generally 
wrought his miracles in the moſt public way, before great num- 
bers of people, and in the preſence even of his moſt malicious 
adverſaries; and there were only a very few inſtances in which 
he ſeemed to be upon the reſerve, for which no doubt there 
were good reaſons, ſome of which may be gathered from the 
circumſtances of the caſes mentioned. But ſuch is the manner 
of this writer, if he can find a particular inſtance or two that 
 {cems favourable to his intention, he lays hold of this, con- 
trary to the whole tenor of the goſpel-hiſtory, and would put 
it upon his reader, as if what was done for ſpecial reaſons in a 
very few inſtances, was conſtantly and always the caſe in every 

inſtance, Thus he poſitively aſſerts, that our Saviour “ con- 
ſtantly ſtipulated before- hand, for a certain degree, and no 
ordinary one, of confidence and perſuaſion in the perſons on 
* whom he wrought his miracles k.“ This he ſeems to lay a 
particular ſtreſs upon, and yet it is ſo far from being true that this 
was conſtantly the caſe, that there are comparatively but a very 
few inflances in which he previouſly required perſons to pro- 


K* Chriſtianity not founded on Argument, p- 49. ef 
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feſs their belief in him. In one of the anſwers to this pamphlet, 
there are near fifty inſtances produced of miracles wrought b 

our Saviour where no ſuch thing was required. And in the 
few inſtances whereit was inſiſted upon, it was not a command- 
ing thoſe to believe in an inſtant who did not believe before, it 


Was only a requiring them to profeſs the faith they already had, 


and a declaring his approbation of their faith, and was deſ; ;gned 


as a means to ſtrengthen it more and more. And the propricty 
of his taking this method in ſome inſtances is manifeſt, as it 


tended to direct mens views to that which was the principal 
uſe and end of his miracles, and which our author hath thought 


fit to deny; viz. to confirm their faith in his divine miſſion. | 


With the ſame unfairneſs he confidently avers, that, ac- 
cording to the ſcripture accounts, the apoſtles always expected 


to make their converts by a word's ſpeaking, that they never 

allowed any time for deliberation, but denounced damnation 
againſt thoſe that heſitated in the leaſt, and that they diſcou- 
raged all examination and enquiry. When on the contrary it 
appeareth, that they often ſtaid a conſiderable time together in 
a place, reaſoning in the ſynagogues, repeating their excellent 


inſtructions, and performing the moſt illuſtrious miracles, as 
proofs of their divine miſſion. Thus St. Paul abode for a lon 


time at /conium, for a year and ſix months at Corinth, and for 
above, two years at Epheſus, It is allo evident chat they en- 
couraged men to examination and enquiry, and commended 
them when they did ſo. A remarkable inſtance of which we 
have in the encomium beſtowed upon the Bereans, who exa- 
mined the apoſtles doctrine, and ſearched the ſcriptures daily, 
whether theſe things were 55 as they had taught them. And the 
conſequence of this their diligent examination was, that many 
of them believed, Acts xvii. 10, 11, 12. 


The repreſentation this author makes of the tactics of the 


Holy Spirit imparted to all believers is allo highly diſingenuous, 
though in it he pretends to keep clofe to the ſ{cripture-accounts. 


He repreſents it as abſolutely excluding all outward teaching, 
and all uſe of our own endeavours. And yet nothing can be 


more evident than it is from the whole goſpel, that we are re- 
quired to be diligent in the uſe of our own endeavours; and 
the great uſefulneſs of outward teaching is conſtantly ſuppoſed, 
and proviſion is made for its continuance in the Chriſtian church. 
With the like candour he pretendeth, that, according to the 


ſcripture- account, faith is e in an inſtant, and ad- 


1 Benſon' $ Reafonableneſ of the Chr. Relig. &c. p. 181—188. 
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mitteth of no degrees; and that the Spirit cauſeth all believers 
to think all alike, and raiſeth them above all poſſibility of error. 
| Whereas it is evident, that faith is there repreſented as not or- 
dinarily completed at once, but capable of continual growth 
and improvement, and as admitting of various degrees. And 
ir is every-where ſuppoſed, that believers may in many things 
be of different ſentiments, and are to bear with one another in 
thole differences. 
Theſe, and other things of the like kind, are ſo palpably 
miſrepreſented, that it can hardly be ſuppoſed that this writer 
himſelf, who is quick- ſighted enough when he pleaſes, ſhould 
not have been ſenſible that they were ſo. 
Another thing that may give us no very advantageous notion 
of the author's deſign is, that he hath advanced ſeveral things 
which ſeem to have a bad aſpect on natural religion as well as 
revealed, and repreſenteth the former as not founded on rea- 
ſon and argument any more than the latter. He pretends, that 
all attempts to prove the principles of natural religion by reaſon 
hath done more harm than good; and that ** even upon the 
_ « plaineſt queſtion in nature, the exiſtence of a Deity, the la- 
e boured productions of Dr. Clark himſelf have rather con- 


<« tributed to make for the other ſide of the queſtion, and 


6 raiſed a thouſand new doubts in the reader's mind m.“ Ac- 

cordingly he takes a great deal of pains to deſtroy all certainty 

of reaſon, He repreſents it as perpetually fluctuating, and ne- 

ver capable of coming to a certainty about any thing; and as if 
truth and falſhood may be equally proved by it. The bulk of 

mankind are, according to him, under a natural incapacity of 

acting at all. And as to the ableſt and beft of men, they are 

* equally diſqualified for fair reaſoning by their natural preju- 

* dices; which, being ever earlier than the firſt efforts of rea- 

4 ſon, is as abſolute a diſqualification for fuch a trial, as the 

“ oreateſt natural incapacity *".” 


But ſurely all who have any regard to alin or r who think 1 


that reaſon is an advantage or privilege, and that men are to be 
regarded as rational thinking beings, moral agents, muſt look 
upon this way of repreſenting things as abſolutely ſubverſive of 


all religion and morality. It tendeth to debaſe and vilify human 


nature, and to caſt diſhonour upon God's government and pro- 
vidence; as if he had taken no care of mankind at all, but gave 
them up eatirely to their paſſions, without any principle of 


m Chriſtianity not founded on Argument, p. 81. „ Ibid. 


reaſon 
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reaſon to guide or govern them; or at leaſt had placed them in 
ſuch circumſtances, that, as this writer declares, Reaſon always 
comes too late with its aff ſtance, and not till we are loſt in the 
power of evil habits beyond recovery. 
To all this it may be added, that there are 0 paſſages in 
his book, in which he abſolutely declares againſt inſtructing 
children in religious or moral principles, as a wicked attempt to 


prepoſſeſs their tender minds, and as barring all farther im- 


provement. No care is to be taken to cultivate the minds of 


young perſons, under pretence that this would only tend to fill 


them with prejudices. Thus there is no advantage at all in be- 
ing born in an enlightened or civilized age or nation; and a 


child in Great Britain muſt be left as much without inſtruction, 


as if he were born in the wilds of America. To make this 
{cheme of a piece, and perfectly conſiſtent, it ſhould be ſo con- 


trived, that children ſhould not be trained up to any language 


at all, and that they ſhould be kept from all converſe with 
others for fear of their being prepoſſeſſed; and that they ſhould 


be left wholly to nature, without inſtruction of any kind. And 


what a hopeful ſtate of things this would introduce is eaſy to 


| ſee. "Thus to avoid Chriſtianity, theſe gentlemen ſeem willing 
to fink us into the loweſt degree of barbariſm and brutality, 


Having made theſe general obſervations on the ſpirit and de- 
ſign of this applauded performance, and the pernicious tendency 
of it to ſubvert all certainty of reaſon, and natural religion as 


well as revealed, I ſhall now take ſome notice of the principal 
things he hath offered in ſupport of his ſcheme, and to ſhew 
that Chriſtianity hath no foundation in reaſon. 


One of his arguments bears a near affinity to what han been 


juſt mentioned concerning education. For he produceth it as a 
proof that the Chriſtian religion is not a rational one, becauſe. 
ve are baptized into it, and obliged to train up children in the 
knowlege and belief of it. A ſtrange argument this, ſince com- 


mon ſenſe tells us, that the more rational and excellent any re- 
ligion is, the more requiſite it would be to inſtruct children in 
the principles of it, and to ſet its doctrines and evidences in a 


proper light before them, as far as they are capable of receiving 
them: For this would be the beſt preſervative againſt the per- 
nicious influence of corrupt principles, and the power of wrong 
affections and evil habits, which otherwiſe, by the author's own 
acknowlegement, would be apt to get the ſtart of them, and 
give a wrong biaſs to the mind. 


He ſeems to lay a great ſtreſs on the ſudden converſions we 


ſometimes read of in the New Teſtament, Bur they are far 


TE 5 from . 
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from being proofs of what he brings them to prove, that thoſe 
perſons were converted without reaſon and evidence. All that 
can be fairly concluded from thoſe inſtances is, that the evidence 
that was offered, was ſo ſtrong, and came with ſuch light and 
force, as did more to produce conviction in a ſhort time, than 
a long courſe of abſtracted reaſonings would have done. It 
there were {ome thouſands, as he obſerves, converted at one lec- 
ture o, theſe inſtances only relate to the converſions that were 
wrought at Jeruſalem ſoon after our Lord's reſurrection and 
aſcenſion, of which the people had ſuch convincing evidences by 
the extraordinary effuſion ef the Holy Ghoſt on the day of Pen- 
tecoſt, and the ſignal and undeniable miracles wrought by the 
diſciples in the name of a riſen Jeſus, as, joined with what they 
had known before of our Saviour's admirable diſcourſes and il- 
luſtrious miracles, as well as the extraordinary events that had 
happened at his crucifixion, to which they themſelves had been 
_ witneſſes, rendered the evidence fo ſtrong aud ſtriking, that it 
was perfectly rational to ſubmit to it, and receive it. 

The paſſage of the apoſtle, 2 Cor. x. 4, 5. The weapons of 
our warfare are nct carnal, but mighty through God to the pull- 
ing down of ſtrong holds, caſting down imaginations, or reaſon- 
ings, and every high thing that exaltcth itſelf againſt the know-. 

lege of God, and oringing into captivity every thought to the 
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8 chedience of Chriſt, is produced by this writer to ſhew that the 
7 goſpel is not only without all evidence, but contrary to reaſon, 
b And yet the manifeſt deſign of it is to ſhew, not that the goſpel 
4 had no evidence to ſupport it, but that the evidences accom pa- 
. nying it were ſo ſtrong and convincing, as were vaſtly ſuperior 

; to any arguments or reaſonings that could be brought againſt 


it. But there is no injunction there laid upon Chriſtians, as 

the author pretends, “ to lay reaſon under the moſt abſolute 
* reſtraint and prohibition, and not to permit it the leaſt op- 
* portunity or freedom to exert itlelt, or inter poſe upon any 

< occaſion whatſoever p. 

Another argument with which he makes a mighty parade is 

to this purpoſe, Tnat no religion can be rational that is not 
founded on a free and impartial examination q. And ſuch exa- 
mination ſuppoſes a perfect neutrality to the pri aciples which are 
examined, and even a temporal diſbelief of them, which is 
what the gol pel condemneth. But this proceeds upon a wrong 
account of the nature "of tree examination and enquiry. It is 
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not neceſſary to a juſt enquiry into doctrines or facts, that a 
man ſhould be abſolutely indifferent to them before he begins 
that enquiry, much leſs that he ſhould actually diſbelieve them; 
as if he muſt neceſſarily commence Atheiſt, before he can fairly 
examine into the proots of the exiſtence of God. It is ſuffi- 
cient to a candid examination, that a man applieth himſelt to 


it with a mind open to conviction, and a diſpoſition to embrace 
truth on which ſide ſoever it ſhall appear, and to receive the 


evidence that ſhall ariſe in the courſe of the trial. And if the 


enquiry relateth to principles in which we have been inſtr ucted, 


then ſuppoſing thoſe principles to be in themſelves rational and 
well founded, it may well happen, that in enquiring into the 


grounds of them, a fair examination may be carried cn with- 


out ſecing cauſe to diſbelieve, or doubt of them throagh the 
Whole courſe of the enquiry ; which in that caſe will end in a 


fuller conviction of them than before. I 
But there is no argument on which he ſeems to place a 
greater ſtreſs to ſhew that Chriſtianity is not founded on reaſon 
and evidence than this, that we are there authoritatively com- 
manded to believe, and penalties are denounced againſt us if 
we do not believe. Whereas it is plain that“ no propoſition 
© can be tendered to our reaſon with penalties annexed, or 


« under the reſtraint of threats and authority*.” Since aſſent 
or diſſent is an“ independent event under no influence of ours.“ 
Men are conſtantly determined :0 believe according to the evi- 


dence that appeareth to them, and the will hath nothis 2 to do 


with it. And therefore there can be no virtue in believing 


truth, or fault in rejecting it. And he exprelely athrms, © that 


a determination either right or wrong in matters which are 
e not ſelf evident, and in which there is any thing of induction 
or inference, is equally meritorious +, This is a very con- 


renient plea for infide ity, and ſo it is for atheiſm itſelf: Since 
it proceeds upon this foundation, that men can never be obliged 


to believe any principles at all in which there is anv thing of 
induction or inference, nor conſequently rhote relating to the 
exiſtence of God and a providence. And if there be no fault in 

diſbelieving thoſe principles, there can be no fault in refuſing to 
_ obey or wortkip him, which neccliaiily dependeth upon the 
belief of his exiſtence. But the foundation this goes upon is 
manifeſtly falſe; as if men were always, and in al caſes deter- 

mined by mere evidence, and that aſſent and diſſent were there- 
tore neccllary acts, and ablolutely out of their 2 cr. Nothing | 
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is more undeniable from common obſervation and experience, 
than that the will and affections have a great influence on the 
judgment ; and that we have a great deal of freedom in the 
right or wrong ule of our reaſoning faculties, and conſequently 
are liable to praiſe or blame on that account. Let the proofs 
that are offered be never ſo plain, we may chooſe whether we 
will attend to them, or we may turn our eyes from the evi- 
dence, or if we profeſs to examine, may, through prepoſſeſſion 
and wrong diſpoſitions of mind, inſtitute a flight, a partial, and 
defective examination. Men may be, and often are, ſo biaſſed 
by the influence of affections and intereſts, as to caule things to 
appear to them in a quite different light than otherwiſe they 
would do. All the world owns, that a candour and ſimplicity 
of heart, the love of truth, and a readineſs to embrace it when 
fairly propoſed, is a very commendable diſpoſition of mind 
and that a refuling to receive it through the influence of corrupt 
affections and paſſions is really culpable. But this eſpecially. 
holdeth in truths of a religious and moral nature. Our believ- 
ing or diſbelieving them is very much influenced by the good 
or bad diſpoſitions of our minds, and muſt have a great effect 
upon the practice. And therefore in theſe caſes to receive and 
embrace theſe truths may be an important duty, and to diſbe- 
| lieve or reje& them may be highly criminal. And God may 
very juſtly interpoſe his authority to require the one, and warn 
J CE i cd 
The author all along ſuppoſeth, that the faith required in 
the goſpel is no more than a bare aſſent of the underſtanding, 
and the unbelief there condemned is a mere ſpeculative diſſent. 
But this is a wrong repreſentation : Nothing is more evident 
than that the faith required in the goſpel of thoſe to whom it is 
made known, that faith to which the promiſes are made, is a 
complex thing : It includeth a love of truth, and a diſpoſition 
to embrace and profeſs it, which in the circumſtances in which 
Chriſtianity firſt appeared, argued a great deal both of candour 
and fortitude. And it is always repreſented to be of a vital 
operative nature, a principle of holy obedience, and which 
purifieth the heart, and leadeth men to do the will of God, and 
_ obey his commands. And ſuch a faith is certainly a virtue, and 
very properly the ſubject of a divine command: And the un- 
belief there condemned, is ſuppoſed to proceed from men's be- 
ing under the influence of corrupt affections and prejudices, 
and from their unwillingneſs to receive the truth, becauſe their 


deeds are evil. It is expreſſed by their ſhutting their eyes, and 


hardening their hearts, leſt they ſhould fee with their eyes, and 
On ew e i underſtand 
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underſtand with their hearts, and be converted and healed. And 
this certainly argueth a bad and vicious diſpoſition of ſoul, and 
leadeth to diſobedience; and is therefore very properly forbid- 
den in the divine law. 


With regard to human laws, when they are once ſufficiently 


_ promulgated, it would ſcarce be accepted as a plea for men's 
neglecting or breaking thoſe laws, that they are not ſatisfied that 


they are the king's laws; and that no man can be juſtly obliged 
under the reſtraint of authority and penalties to aſſent to this. 


propoſition, that theſe are the king's laws; ſince aſſent is not 
in our own power. It is very probable, that a way would 


ſoon be found to over-rule this plea, and convince them that 
authority could interpoſe in this matter. In like manner, it 
ſeems to be obvious to the common ſenſe and reaſon of man- 


kind, that if God hath given a revelation or diſcovery of his 
will concerning doctrines and laws of importance to our duty 


and happineſs, and hath cauſed them to be promulgated with 
ſuch evidence as he knoweth to be ſufficient to convince reaſon- 
able and well-diſpoſed minds, that will carefully attend to it, 

he hath an undoubted right to require thoſe to whom this reve- 


lation is publiſhed to receive and to obey it. And if through 
the influence of corrupt affections and luſts, thoſe to whom this 
revelation is made known refuſe to receive it, he can juſtly 


puniſh them for their culpable neglect, obſtinacy, and diſobe- 


dience. Our author himſelf, ſpeaking of the Spirit's working 


faith in all men, faith, though in evident contradiction to his 
own ſcheme, that * the tender of this cony iction, however po- 


diſpoſitions of our minds, to give it a reception for its efficacy ; 
and fo far will give place, and afford ample matter of trial 


« and probation, and become indeed a teſt of our obedience. 


cc 


«c 


pliance out of our power, nor any longer that of the under- 


« ſtanding, but of the will, in its nature free, and therefore 
46 


« able for the effects of our apprehenſion, yet there is no rea- 


« ſon but that we may be with all juſtice called to the ſtricteſt 


"" 


account for our obſtinacy, impiæty, and perverſeneſs t. 
T ſhall only take notice of one thing more, and which is in- 


decd the moſt plauſible thing in his whole book, and that is, 
that the gracratity of mankind, even of thoſe among whom 


: Chriſtianity not founded on Argument, p. 64. 
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tent in its influence, may yet depend greatly upon the proper 


And that in this caſe diſbelief and guilt nave a meaning when 
put together; ſince the compliance required is, not a com- 


accountable; and though we are not by any means charge- 
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Chriſtianity is publiſhed, cannot be obliged to believe it, be- 
cauſe they have not a capacity to diſcern and judge of the proofs 
and arguments which are brought for it. But though it ſhould 
be allowed, that they could not of themſelves trace thoſe proofs 
and evidences, yet there are few but may be made ſenſible of 
the force of thoſe proots and evidences, when ſet before them 
by others. And this is ſufficient, It is evident to any one that 
knows mankind, that we are ſo conſtituted, as to ſtand in need 
of mutual aſſiſtance and information in matters of great conſe- 
quence to our duty and happineſs. Moſt of the principles of 
ſcience of every kind are things that muſt be taught; and there 
are few that reaſon out thoſe principles for themſelves, but pro- 
ceed upon them as demonſtrated by others, and apply them-_ 
ſelves to practiſe the rules that are founded on thoſe principles. 
In like manner religion muſt be taught, or the moſt of man- 
kind will know but little of it. And if it requireth care and 
application to underſtand its doctrines and precepts, and the 
_ evidences whereby it is confirmed, this is no argument at all, 
either againſt its reaſonableneſs or excellency, For nothing that is 
truly excellent in knowlege or practice is to be attained to with- 
cout care and diligence. It is every man's duty in this caſe to 


take in what helps and informations he can get. And if we 
can come to perceive the evidence by the aſſiſtance of others, 


this will anſwer the purpoſes of religion as well as if we could 


do it merely by the force of our own reaſon, without any al- 


| fiſtance at all. 
It would undoubtedly be a thing above the capacity of the - 
generality of mankind, and what the molt learned would not be 
well fitted for, to trace ont all the parts of religion and mora- 
lity, by a regular deduction from the firſt principles in a way of 
_ abſtracted reaſoning. And therefore it is a great advantage that 
God hath given a clear revelation of his will, containing in plain 
and expreſs propoſitions the principles and doctrines which are 
of greateſt importance to be known, and the duties which are 
| moſt neceſſary to be practiſed: ſuch a revelation is ſet before 
vs in the goipel : and the evident marks of diſintereſtedneſs 
that appear in it, without the leaſt traces of a worldly ſpirit or 
deſign, the purity and excellency of its doctrines and precepts, 
and the unitorm tendency of the whole, for promoting the 
glory of God, and the good of mankind, and the cauſe of vir- 
tue and righteouſneſs in the world, turniſh arguments obvious 
to common capacities, that this religion owed not its riſe to 
human policy, to the arts of impoſtors, or to evil beings, but 
Vas of a godlike and heavealy original. And as to hiſtorical 
© 8 9 5 evidence, 
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evidence, perſons of common ſound underſtanding may be 
made ſenſible, by the help of the learned, that we have all 
the evidence of the truth of the extraordinary facts, whereby 


the divine authority of the Chriſtian religion was atteſted, 


which can be reaſonably deſired. That moſt of thoſe facts were 
of a public nature, which might have been eaſily detected and 
expoled if they had been falſe; in which cafe that religion 
which had nothing elle to ſupport it, and was deſtitute of all 
worldly advantages, muſt have fallen at once. But that this 

was fo far from being the caſe, that the greateſt enemies of 
Chriſtianity are not able to deny, that upon the credit of thoſe 


facts, this religion, though directly oppoſite to the prejudices 


which then univerfally obtained, and though it had the moſt 


unſurmountable difficulties to encounter with, and had all the 


powers of the world engaged againſt it, ſoon made a wonder- 


ful progreſs both among Fews and Gentiles; ; which, as things 
were circumſtanced, cannot otherwiſe be accounted for, than 


by admitting the truth of thoſe extraordinary facts. That the 


original revelation itſelf, together with an account of thoſe facts, 


was committed to writing in the very age in which that revela- 


tion was firſt given, and thoſe facts were done; which is a ſure 
method of conveyance, though oral tradition is 3 very uncertain 
one. And that theſe accounts which were written by perſons 
who were perfectly acquainted with the things they relate, and 

which have all the characters of purity, artleſs undiſguiſed ſim- 


plicity, and an impartial regard to truth, that any writings 


can poſſibly have, were in that very age received with great 
veneration, as of ſacred authority. The copies of them were 
ſoon ſpread abroad into many different countries, they were read 
in the public aſſemblies, tranſlated into various languages, and 
they have been ever ſince ſo conſtantly cited and appealed to in 
every age by perſons of different ſects and parties, many of 
whom have tranſcribed large portions of them into their writ- 
ings, that it may be juſtly ſaid, they have been tranſmitted with 
a continued evidence, far greater than can be produced for any 
other books in the world; and that a general corruption of 
them, if any had attempted it, would have been an impoſſible _ 
thing. There is nothing in all this, but what perſons of com- 
mon ſound ſenſe, who are deſirous of information, may be 
ſufficiently aſſured of by the aſſiſtance of the learned. And 


when beſides this, they feel the power and influence of the 


doctrines and motives propoſed in thoſe ſacred writings upon 
their own hearts, comforting them in all the viciſſitudes of 


mortal lite, and animating them to all virtue and goodnels, this 


* 2 completeth 
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completeth their ſatisfaction and aſſurance, Eſpecially when it 
is farther conſidered, that we are taught in ſcripture to hope, 
that God's gracious aſſiſtances will not be wanting to thoſe that 
with honeſt hearts and upright intentions endeavour to know 
and do the will of God. For if any man will do his will, faith 
our Saviour, he ſhall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, 
or whether J Jpeak of myſeif, John vii. 17. 

Our author, in order to ſhew that the ebene of mankind 
are incapable of judging of the evidence for Chriſtianity, hath 
taken upon him to pronounce that there are few that are ca- 
pable of reaſoning at all, if there is the leaft of induction or in- 
 Ference in the caſe a. And this, it it proveth that they are under 
no obligation to believe Chriſtianity, equally proveth that they 
are under no obligation to believe natural religion, not even the 
exiſtence of a God, or a providence; ſince here there is certainly 
room for induction and inference. But the truth is, this is a 
very falſe and baſe repreſentation of human nature: it would 
follow from it, that the generality of men are incapable of mo- 
ral ageney, of virtue and vice, or of being governed by laws. 
For this ſuppoſeth them capable of underſtanding what thoſe 
laws are, and what is the duty required of them, aud of mak- 
ing inferences and deductions. And with regard to religion, 
and its proofs and evidences, it can ſcarce be doubted, chat if 
men applied themſelves to it with the ſame care and diligence 
that they generally do in matters of much leſs conſequence, they 
would attain to ſuch a ſenſe of religion and its evidences, as 
would both make it reaſonable for them to bclieve it, and to 
- govern their practice by it. I 

There were ſeveral good anſwers publiſhed to Chrifianity 
not founded cn Argument. One of the firſt that appeared was that 
written by Dr. Doddridge, which I remember to have read with 
pleaſure, but as I have not had an opportunity of ſeeing it for 
ſome years, cannot give a particular account of it. I ſhall con- 
fine myſelf to thoſe anſwers which 1 have now by me. 
Ihe firſt I ſhall mention is intitled, The reaſonableneſs of the 


Chriſtian religion as delivered in the Scriptures, being an anſwer 


to a late treatiſe, intitled, Chr Mianity not founded on Argument, 
by George Benjon, after wards Dr. Benſon, London 8vo. 1743. 
This may be regarded not merely as an anſwer to that pamphlet, 
but as a good detence of Chriſtianity in general, and fo the 
learned author deſigned it. It conſiſteth of three parts, In the 
| firſt part, after having ſettled the meaning of the word Faith, 


EE Chriſtianity not founded on Argument, p. 17, 18. 
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and ſhewn what that faith is which the goſpel requireth of thoſe 
to whom it is made known, and to which rewards are there 
annexed, and that it is really a virtue; and what that unbelief 


is which is there forbidden and condemned, and that it is really 


a vice; he goes on to produce ſome of the principal arguments 
which prove the truth of the Chriſtian religion. He firſt con- 
ſiders what are uſually called the internal evidences of Chriſtia- 


nity, the reaſonableneſs of its doctrines, of its moral precepts, 
of its poſitive inſtitutions, and of the ſanctions by which it is 
enforced; and then conſiders the external evidence ariſing 


from prophecy and miracles, particularly from the reſurrection 
of Chriſt, and the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghoſt poured 
forth upon the apoſtles and firſt Chriſtians, Thele things are 


Here ſet in a fair and agreeable light; and it is alſo ſhewn, that 
the accounts given of theſe things in the New Teſtament may 
be depended ( on, and that we have ſufficient evidence of the 

truth and authenticity of the goſpel records. In the ſecond 
part a ſolid anſwer is given to the ſeveral objections and dif- 
ficulties propoſed by the author, with a view to ſhew that re- 


ligion cannot be a rational thing. The third part contains 


a diſtinct explication of thoſe texts of Scripture which he had 
perverted and miſapplied. And there is tcarce any one text 

cited or referred to in his whole book which | is not here parti- 
| cularly conſidered. 


Not long after this there was another indie anſwer pub- 


liſhed, intitled, The Chriſtian's Faith a rational Aſſent, in an- 
ſwer to a pamphlet, intitled, Chriſtianity not founded on Argu- 
ment, by Thomas Randolph, D. D. London 1744. It was 


publiſhed 3 in two parts, and divided into fix chapters. In the 


firſt, the queſtion in diſpute | is clearly ſtated, which is reduced 
to this, whether the Chriſtian faith be founded on argument, 


and is ordinarily attainable in a rational way, or is to be ac- 


quired only by a particular revelation imparted ſupernaturally _ 
fo every individual? And he undertakes in oppoſition to the 
author of that pamphlet to ſhew, that the Chriſtian's faith 
ought to be founded upon the conviction of the underſtand- 
ing, and that it is a rational aſſent, by which he means that 
juſt and ſatisfactory reaſons may be given for the hope and 
faith we profeſs. He conſiders the nature of aſſent, and 
ſhews that we are not wholly paſſive in believing or diſbelieving, 
but have a great compaſs of liberty in the uſe of thoſe faculties 


on Which aſſent depends, and that therefore faith may be a 
virtue, and argue a good diſpoſition of mind, and unbeliet vi- 


dcious and criminal. In his ſecond chapter, he fairly examines and 


M 3 : clearly 
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| clearly confutes the author's arguments drawn from the nature 
of reaſon and religion: and, in the third, the arguments from 
Scripture, by which he pretends to prove, that we are not to 
ule our underſtandings in matters of religion. In his fourth 

chapter, he inquires into the author's own ſcheme, and the 
principle of goſpel evidence, which he has thought fit to aſſign, 
which he wholly reſolveth into an immediate, infallible, ſuper- 
natural revelation, darted with an irreſiſtible light into the 
mind of every particular perſon. The abſurdity of this Dr. 
Randalph expoſes, and anſwers the pretended proofs brought 
from Scripture in ſupport of it. The fifth chapter contains a 
good account of the proofs of the Chriſtian religion, with a par- 
ticular conſideration of the objections of this writer againſt mi- 
racics, and traditional teſtimony. Laſtly, he takes notice of 
the reflections thrown out by the author of that . 
againſt the Church of England in particular. 

You will probably expect that I ſhould take ſome notice of 
another anſwer, which appeared about the fame time, and 
which alſo met with a favourable reception from the public : 
vz. Remarks on a late pamphlet, intitled, Chriſtianity not found- 
ed on Argument. Theſe remarks, which were drawn up by 
me at your own deſire, were contained in two letters that were 
Publiſhed ſeparately, London, 1744. The deſign of this an- 
ſwer, which was much ſhorter than either of the former, was 
not to enter upon a diſtinet and particular account of the evi- 
dences which are uſually produced in proof of the Chriſtian 
religion, which the author of theſe letters had conſidered 
largely on ſome former occaſions; but to repreſent in a clear 
and conciſe manner the abſurdity and ill tendency, as well as 
manifold inconſiſtencies of this writer's ſcheme; to give a plain 

confutation of the principal arguments from Scripture and rea- 
ſon, by which he has pretended to ſupport it, and to detect 
and expoſe his fallacies and miſrepreſentarions. 
But it is time to take leave of this writer, whom I have taken 
the more particular notice of, becauſe ſome of his objections are 
managed with great art, and have a ſpecious appearance. 


LETTER 
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LETTER KII. 


The reſurrection of Chriſt an article that lies at the foun- Al 
dation of the Chriſtian faith. Attacked with great con- | 
fidence in a pamphlet, intitled, The Reſurrection of 
ſeſus conſidered. What this writer offers to prove, be 

.-..- that Chriſt did not foretel his own reſurrection, and that 4 

# the ſtory of the chief prieſts ſetting a watch at the ſepul- I 

A chre is a forgery and fiction, examined and confuted. | of 

E Obſervations on the extraordinary way he takes to r 9 

| BM cContradictions upon the evangeliſts. The rules by which 1 

be would judge of their accounts would not be endured, i 

F applied to any other writings. He inſiſts on farther. " 
evidence of Chriſt*s reſurrection, and yet plainly intimates 

„ that no evidence that could be given would ſatisfy him. 

n Extravagant demands of the deiſtical writers on this 

: Head conſidered. The evidence that was actually given 2 

5 I be propereſt that could be given. The ſeeming variations s 

4 among the evangeliſts, if rightly conſidered, furniſh a = 

1 1 Proof of the truth and genuineneſs of the goſpel records. 

= An account of the anſwers publiſhed to this author, eſ- 

. Pecially of Mr. Weſt's Obſervations on the Hiſtory ana 

* | Reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt. Sir George Lyttelton's = 

-- Obſervations on the Converſion and Apoſtlcſhip of _ 

n S t. Paul commended. . 5 


IX. e 
HE reſurrection of Chriſt is an article of vaſt importance, 
1 which lieth at the foundation of Chriſtianity, If this 
faileth, the Chriſtian religion cannot be maintained, or may be 
proved to be falſe. V Chriſt be not riſen (ſaith St. Paul) then 4 
is our preaching vain, your faith is alſo vain, 1 Cor. XV. 14, 14 
On the other hand, if this holdeth good, the divine miſſion L 
RX and authority of the bleſſed Founder of our holy religion is 
| eſtabliſhed. This is what he himſelf appealed to as the great 
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and ultimate proof, which was to convince mankind that he 
was what he profeſſed himſelf to be, the Son of God, the Sa- 
viour of the world. If he had been an artful impoſtor, it can 
ſcarce be ſuppoſed that he would have appealed to ſuch a proof 
as this, which would have been the moſt effectual way he could 
have taken to detect and expoſe the vanity of his own pretences, 

and overturn the whole ſcheme of his religion. Or, if he had 
been an Enthuſiaſt, and was impoſed upon by the warmth of 
his own imagination, to believe that God would indeed raiſe. 

him from the dead, the event would have effectually ſhewn the 
folly and madneſs of his expectations. And therefore ſince he 
put the proof of his divine miſſion upon a thing of ſo extraor- 
dinary a nature, which maniteſtly exceeded all human power, 
and was actually enabled to accompliſh it, this ſhews, both 
that he certainly knew that he was ſent of God, and that he 
really was ſo. And indeed it cannot be conceived how a more 
illuſtrious atteſtation could poſſibly have been given to him from 
heaven, than his reſurrection from the dead in accompliſhment 
of his own prediction, and what followed upon it, his aſcen- 
ſion into heaven, and the extraordinary effuſion of the Holy 


Shoſt upon his diſciples, as he himſelf had promiſed. This 


the enemies of our holy religion are ſenſible of, and therefore 
though they have ſometimes affected to argue, that, ſu ppoſing 
Chriſt to have really riſen from the dead, this would not be 
2 valid proof of the truth of the Chriſtian revelation 2, yet 
they have in all ages bent their utmoſt efforts againſt it. Ce//us 
employed all his wit and malice to ridicule it; fo have others 
done ſince. Of late Mr. Welton had diſtinguiſhed himſelf this 
way; no part of his diſcourſes on the miracles of our Saviour 
was ſo much laboured, as that wherein he endeavoured to ſhew 


that the account given by the evangeliſts of Chriſt's reſurrection | 


is a falſe and incredible ſtory. But the weakneſs of his objec- 
tions was clearly ſhewn in the anſwers that were made to him ; 
among which the Trial of the Witneſſes, &c. was eſpecially re- 
markable, both for the {ſtrength of the reaſoning and the inge- 
nious and polite manner of treating the argument. Mr. Hool. 

fon himſeif never attempted to vindicate that part of his Di- 


ccurſes againlt the anſwers that had been given to it. But | 


after ſeveral years had paſt, a bold adventurer appears in a 
pam plilet, intitled, The Reſurrectien of Teſus conſt dere, in an- 


a See a letter ſaid to be written by Mr. Calling othe author of 
the Diſcourſe on the Grounds, &.” in anſwer to Mr. Green's 
letters, PROUBES 1 in 1720. 


fuer 
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ſuer to the Trial of the Witneſſes, by a Moral Fhiloſopher, Lon- 
don, 1744; ſo this gentleman thinks proper to ſtile himſelf, as 
Dr. Morgan had done before him, and like that writer he ap- 
pears to be of great vivacity, and no ſmall degree of confidence, 
and to have a high opinion of his own abilities and perform- 
ances ; and like him ſeems reſolved to put all the arts of con- 
troverſy in practice, by which he thinks he might carry his 
point, without being very ſolicitous whether they are properly 
reconcileable to truth or candour. He has with great diligence 

raked together all that a lively imagination, animated with the 
molt determined malice, could invent or ſuggeſt, for miſrepre- 


ſenting and expoſing the Goſpel-hiſtory. Nor does he, as ſome 


others had done, any-where pretend a regard for the religion 


of Jeſus, but all along openly declares againſt it ; in which he 
is ſo far to be commended, if he had but acted the part of a 


fair, as he doth of a profeſſed adverſary, 

I he principal things obſervable in this treatiſe, w ith relation 
to the declared deſign of it, the overthrowing the accounts that 
are given us of the reſurreRion of Jelus, may be reduced to 


theſe three heads: 1. He undertakes to prove, that Chriſt did 


not foretel his de: and reſurrection at all, neither to the 
Fewiſh prieſts and Phariſees, nor to his own diſciples : and 


that all wo the evangeliſts {ay on this head is mere fiction and 


forgery. 2. That the whole ſtory of the Jewiſh prieſts and 


rulers Caring a watch at the ſepulchre, and ſealing the (tone, is 
falſe, and a moſt abſurd and incredible fiction. 3. That the 


accounts given by the evangeliſts of Chriſt's reſurrection are in 


every Par rt inconſiſtent and "{elf-contradiftory, and carry plain 
marks of fraud and impoſture. I ſhall make ſome obſervat'ons 


on each of theſe; and that I may not return to this ſubject 


again, ſhall take notice, as I go along, of ſome things advanced 
by Mr. Chubb, in his poſthumous works, to entorce the _ : 


tions of this writer. 


It is of great importance to our author's 1 to prove, if 


he was able to do it, that Jeſus did not foretel his own death 
and reſurrection. For if he did foretel it, and it was known 


that he did ſo, this makes the precautions taken by the 


chief prieſts to prevent an impoſition in this matter abſolutely 


neceſſary ;, and the whole ſtory is perfectly conſiſtent. Beſides 
that, as hath been already hinted, his foretelling a thing of 
ſuch a nature, which if he had been an impoſtor he muſt have 
known it would be abſolutely out of his power to accom pliſh, | 


and which yet was actually fulfilled, affards the moſt convincing 


proof, that hen was really that extraordinary and divine Perſon 
he 


x "has 
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he profeſſed himſelf to be. Our author ſaw this, and therefore 
has made an attempt to ſhew that Jeſus did not foretel his 
death and reſurrection, neither to the 7ewiſb prieſts and Phari- 

fees, nor to his own diſciples, With regard to the former, it 
appeareth from the teſtimony of the evangeliſts, St. Matthew 
and L»ke, that when the Scribes and Phariſees deſired Jeſus to 
ſhew them a /n from heaven, he told them, that no ſign ſhould 


be given them, but the ſign of the prophet Jonas. And St. 
Matthew farther informs us, ihat he then openſy declared to 


them, that as Jonas was three days and three nights in the 
whale's belly, ſo ſhould the Son of man be three days and three 
nights in the heart of the earth, Matth, xii. 38, 39, 40. Which 
plainly ſuppoſed, that, in that ſpace of time, he ſhould, after 
lying in the earth or grave, riſe out of it, as Jonas came alive 
out of the belly of the fiſh, From this prediction therefore, 
which was uttered more than once in the hearing of the Scribes 
and Phariſees, they might gather that he intended to ſignify 
that he ſhould riſe again from the dead. What this writer | 
hath offered againſt this is very trifling. Becauſe St. Luke, in 
mentioning what our Saviour ſaid concerning the ſign of the 
prophet Jonas, doth not expreſsly take notice of his declaring, 
that the Son of man ſhould lie three days and nights in the 
heart of the earth, he pretends that this is a proof that St. 
Matthew forged it. Whereas all that it proves is, that St. Mat. 
_ thew hath given a fuller relation of what our Saviour ſaid on 
that occaſion, than St. Luke hath done; though what the latter 
relateth concerning Chriſt's mentioning the ſign of the prophet 
Jonas, plainly implieth it. He alſo repeats what Mr. Woolfton 
had urged, that Chriſt did not lie three days and nights in the 
grave; of which I took ſome notice before in my remarks on 
Mr. I#o6/f5n's diſcourſes b. He farther hints at what Mr. Chubb, 
| who wrote after our author, and endeavours to reinforce his 
objections, has enlarged upon for ſeveral pages together e, that 
Jeſus could not have made ſuch a declaration as this, viz. that 
no ian ſnould be given ts that wicked and adulterous generation, 
but the ſign of the prophet Jonas; both becauſe their being a 
wicked generation was rather a reaſon for giving them a ſign, 
ſince in that caſe they needed it moſt, and the deſign of his 
coming was to call ſinners to repentance ;j and becauſe in fact 


Chriſt did work ſigns and wonders among them after this. But 


to take oft the force of this, it is ſufficient to obſerve, that by 


» See above, p. 110. * Chubb's poſthum, works, vol. i. | 
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comparing Matt. xvi. I. Luke xi. 16. Mark viii. II. it appeareth 
that the ſign they demanded was a ½%gn from heaven, by which 
they probably meant ſome glorious appearance in the heavens. 
They had a little before attributed his miracles to Beelzebub. 

And now they inſiſted that he ſhould give them a particular 
kind of ſign, and it was perfectly conſiſtent with his character 


to refuſe to humour them in this demand, which he well knew 


proceeded from a cavilling temper, and not from minds honeſtly 


willing to ſubmit to evidence. But though he refuſed to give 
them at that time preciſely ſuch a ſign as they demanded, he 


yet both continued to work miracles among them, and referred 


them to his reſurrection, which, taking in the circumſtances 


that attended it, and followed upon it, was, in the fulleſt and 
pr opereſt ſenſe, a fign from heaven, and was ſufficient to con- 


vince them, if they were Glipolee to receive conviction, To 
this it may be added, what St. 7% informs us of, that in a 

| diſcourſe addreſſed to a great number of the Jews, amon: 
whom were ſeveral of his malicious enemies, he plainly {poke of 


bis laying down his life, and taking it again, and declared that 
this commandment he had received of his Father, John x. 17, 
18, 19, 20. 


As to his own diſciples, under which character others be- 


ſides the twelve apoſtles are often comprehended, the author 


himſelf acknowlegeth, that the evangeliſts repreſent him as 


having declared to them in plain and expreſs terms, on five dif- 
ferent occaſions, that he ſhould ſuffer and die, and rife again 


on the third day. But becauſe they tell us, that the diſciples 


did not underfland tis ſaying, and that it was hid from them, 


and that they queſtioned among themſelves, what this rijung from 
the dead ſbould mean, he would have the whole paſs for forgery 


and fiction. He thinks it incredible, that twelve men could 


hear ſuch plain expreſſions, fo clearly foretelling his dying and 


riſing again, and yet not be able to underſtand them. But this 
is eaſily accounted for, conſidering that the diiciples were at that . 


time under the power of thoſe prejudices, which then generally 


prevailed among the Jeus, relating to the Mefhah, They 
could not conceive how the Meſſiah, who according to their 


notions of things was to abide for ever, and not dic at alld, 
could be ſubject to ſufferings and death: nor conſequently how 


he ſhould riſe again from the dead. When therefore they heard 


Jeſus, whom they looked upon to be the Meſſiah, talk of his 


dying and riling again on the third day, they thought it mult 


a See John xii. 34 


be 
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be underſtood in ſome myſtical or figurative ſenſe, and that 
ſome meaning which they did not at preſent comprehend lay 
hid under thoſe expreſſions, however plain they might appear: 
ſo that this only ſhews the dulneſs of their apprehenſions, and 


the force of their prejudices, and at the ſame time the i imparti- 


ality of the evangelical hiſtorians who have recorded it. But 
though the diſciples could not conceive how Chriſt ſhould die 
and riſe again on the third day, yet as he ſo often repeated it 


on different occaſions, without ever giving the leaſt injunction 


to them to conceal it, it may juſtly be ſuppoſed, that the ſay- 

ing got abroad, and was known to many. And this coming 
to the ears of the 7ewiſßh Chief- prieſts and Phariſees, who alſo 
knew what he had ſaid to ſome of the Phariſees and Scribes, 


concerning the ſign of the prophet Jonas, was a ſufficient 
foundation for them to ſay to Pilate, we remember that that 
deceiver ſaid (not that he faid to us, as this gentleman thinks 
fit to quote it, but that he /ard) while he was yet alive, after 
three days I will riſe again. There needed no more to put 
them upon all propef precautions to prevent an an in 
this matter. 


This leads me to take (on notice of the ſecond main thing 


this writer inſiſteth upon, which is, that the ſtory St. Matthew 
tells of the Chiet-prielts ſetting a watch at the ſepulchre, and 
ſealing the ſtone, is a falſe and abſurd fiction. Mr. Wes en 
had allowed the truth of the ſtory, and built one of his prin- 
cipal arguments againſt the reſurrection of Jeſus upon the cir- 


cumſtance of ſealing the ſtone. And this argument was mightily 
cried up for a while. But our author had the ſagacity to diſ- 


cern, that if this was admitted, it would afford a ſtrong pre- 
ſumption of the truth and reality of Chriſt's reſurrection; and 


therefore thinks it more for the intereſt of his cauſe to deny it. 


The chief thing he urgeth againſt the ſtory, proceeds upon 


the ſuppoſition that Jeſus did not foretel his reſurrection at all, 
nor had the Jew:/b prieſts and Phariſees heard that he had 1950 


told it; and therefore it is abſurd to think they would give 
themſelves any concern about it. But the fal ſhood of this ſup- 


poſition hath been already ſhewn ; nor is there any thing in the 


_ whole ſtory, as related by St. Matthew, that is not perfeftly _ 
Conſiſtent, and highly probable. It is very natural to ſuppoſe, 
conſidering their characters and diſpoſitions, and the circum- 
ſtances of the caſe, that they would take the fitteſt precautions, 
that the diſciples of Jeſus might not have it in their power to 
pretend he was riſen from the dead, as it was reported he had 


forctold. And there could not be a more probable method 
eck 
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fixed upon for this purpoſe, than the ſetting a watch to guard 


the ſepulchre, and ſealing the ſtone that was rolled to the 


mouth of it. And though we ſhould allow them to have known, 
as this writer affirms they did, that Nicoademus and Fo/eþh of 
Arimathea had wound up the body in linen and ſpices, which 
ſnewed they did not expect his reſurrection, yet they knew he 
had other diſciples; and beſides might ſuſpect, that all this 
preparation for embalming the body, was only the better to 
cover their deſign of taking it away. What he farther urgeth 
concerning their believing him to have been, what they called 


bim to Plate, a deceiver, inſtead of being an argument, as he 


would have it be, againſt their uſing this precaution, would 
furniſh a ſtrong reaſon for it. Since in that caſe they might be 
apt to ſuſpect that his diſciples would act the part of deceivers 


too, and endeavour to carry on the impoſture, which therefore 


they were reſolved to prevent. And they might think this one 
of the moſt effectual methods they could take to convince the 
people, many of whom they knew had a high veneration for 
Jeſus, that he was a falſe prophet, by ſhewing the falſhood of 


his prediction, concerning his riſing again the third day, which 
would juſtify their own conduct in putting him to death. : 
his author thinks it incredible, that the 7ews ſhould bribe 
the ſoldiers to be ſilent, when they themſelves muſt upon their 
report have been convinced of the truth of the fact. But their 
conduct on this occaſion was no other than might be expected 
from perſons of their character. Whoſoever conſiders their de- 
termined malice and envy againſt Jeſus, who had unmaſked their 

hypocriſy, and oppoſed their traditions; how deeply their re- 
putation was engaged, and their authority with the people, as 


well as that of the Sanhedrim, who claimed to themſelves a 


power of trying prophets, and had condemned him as a falſe 


prophet and blaſphemer, mult be ſenſible how unwilling they 


would be to have it thought, that they had wrongfully pro- 
cured a moſt excellent perſon to be crucified, and that they- 
would take all poſſible methods by ſtifling the evidence to throw | 
off the odium from themſelves. To which may be added the 
power of their prejudices, which would not ſuffer them to ima- 
gine, that a perſon who had been crucificd could poſlibly be 
| their Meſſiah, which was abſolutely ſubverſive of all their 
maxums, They who, when they could not deny his miracles, 
aſcribed them to a diabolical power, ſhewed what they were 
capable of. And indeed the force of obſtinate prejudice, hatred, 
envy, pride, and a deſire of maintaining their own authority, 


all 
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all which concurred in this caſe, is amazing, and hath often 
cauſed perſons to ſtand it out againſt the cleareſt evidence. 
The laſt thing he hath to offer is, that St. Matthew is the 
only Evangelift who relateth the ſtory of ſealing the ſtone, and 
placing the watch; but this is of ſmall moment: St. Matthew's 
relation of it is ſufficient. He wrote his goſpel, by the conſent 
of all antiquity, the firſt of the evangeliſts, in a few years after 
our Lord's aſcenſion, and deſigned it eſpecially for the uſe of 
the Jewiſh converts. And his relating this ſtory in a goſpel 
publiſhed among the Jews, and fo early in that very age when 


the ſtory muſt have been freſh in remembrance, and when, if 


_ falſe, it might have been eaſily contradicted, ſhews that it was 


a thing well known, and that he was fully aſſured of the truth 


of it, and in no fear of being detected in a falſhood. And what 
farther confirmeth this, is his referring to a report as current 
among the 7ews at the time when he wrote, concerning the 
diſciples having ſtolen the body, whilſt the ſoldiers that were 
ſet to watch the ſepulchre ſlept. The ſtory indeed was not very 
_ conſiſtent, but yet, as the caſe was circumſtanced, it was the 


beſt thing they had to ſay. The body was gone out of the 
ſepulchre; either therefore it muſt be acknowleged that he roſe | 


again from the dead, or that his difciples had taken it away; 


and this, if done at all, muſt have been done either with the 


connivance of the guards that were ſet to watch it, or when 
they were alleep : the guards, if charged with having connived 
at it, and with having been bribed by the diſciples, would have 
been obliged to juſtify themſelves againſt that charge, and would 
have told the fact as it really happened. There was nothing 
therefore left but to pretend that it was done whilſt they were 

| alleep. And yet the rulers never pretended to convict the diſ- 
ciples of having ſtolen the body, nor inſtituted any proceſs 
againſt them on that account; but contented themſelves with 
threatening to puniſh them if they preached the reſurrection of 


: Jeſus, which yet they boldly avowed to their faces. As to the | 


author's inſinuation, how came St. Matthew to know of the 
angel's appearing to the ſoldiers with ſuch circumſtances of ter- 


Tor; if they were hired to conceal it; this is eaſily accounted _ 


for. It is only faid that ſome of the watch went and told the | 
chief prieſts, Matt. xxviii. 11. It may therefore be reaſon- | 
ably ſuppoled that others of them might, immediately after the 
thing happened, tell it to ſome other perſons. Yea, it might 
probably happen that ſome of thoſe who were then hired and 
bribed might diſcover it afterwards, when all was over; or that 
ſome ot t the prieſts, many 7 of whom were after wards converted | 
| to 
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to the Chriſtian faith, as we learn from Acts vi. 7. might have 
known and divulged it. 


Thus it appeareth that this writer's principal objections 


LES 


. againſt this ſtory, and which he inſiſteth upon as manifeſt proofs 1 
of the abſolute falſhood and forgery of the goſpel-hiſtory, are F 
of no force. And yet he takech upon him to pronounce, that * 
i it is in all views abſurd to ſuppoſe that the Priefts and Phari- 1 
f ſees ſhould guard againſt a reſurreftion, fraudulent or real. 1 
He next proceeds to enquire how the witneſſes agree in their 1 
: evidence, and endeavoureth to prove, that the accounts the lo 
f evangeliſts give of the reſurrection of Jeſus are in every part in- hel 
i conſiſtent and ſelf-· contradictory, and carry plain marks of fraud '* KM 
5 and impoſture. And here ſhall not enter into a diſtinct exami- b 
. nation of the ſeveral more minute particulars he inſiſteth upon, 1 
+ which are all conſidered and diſcuſſed in the anſwers that were a 
5 made to him, but ſhail content myſelf with ſome general obſerva- 1 
6 ions upon his ma nagement of the ſubject. And firſt I would ob- = 
ſerve, that he has thought fit to conſider the accounts of the three ial 
4 evangeliſts, Matthew, Mark, and Luke, ſeparately from St. 7ohn ; 9 
4 whereas they ought all to be taken together, ſince they all relate | 
5 to the ſame fact of Chriſt's reſurrection. He poſitively aſſerteth, 1 
4 that the three evangeliſts mention in general but three appear- * 
bo i ances of Jeſus; whereas there are plainly feven appearances of 1 
3 ]eſus after his reſurrection referred to by them, beſides twoothers _ 
4 by peculiarly mentioned by St. 7%: 1. His appearing to Mary 1 
* | Magdalene alone, Mark xvi. 9. John xx. 14, 1 5, 16, 17, 2, His 1 
d appearing to the women, Matth. xxviii. 9. 3. His appearing to — 
9 the two diſciples going to Emmaus, Mark xvi. 12. Luke XXiv. A 
5 13-32. 4. His? appearing to Simon Peter, Luke xxiv. 34. 1 4 
* Cor. xv. 5. F. His appearing to the eleven as they fat at meat 1 
5 on the evening of the day on which he roſe, Luke xxiv. 36—43. ö 
"Y Jahn XX. I9—23. 6. His appearing to bis diſciples on a [ 
of” mountain in Galilee, Matth. xxviil. 16, 17. 7. His appearing i 
hs. to his diſciples on the day of his aſcenſion, Mark xvi. 19, 20. | 
= Luke xxiv. 50, 51, 52. Acts i. 6—11. Beſides theſe, there | 
= are two other appearances of Jeſus recorded by St. John, which l 
1 are not taken notice of by the other evangeliſts. One is that to 1 
hi the eleven, when St. Themas was with them eight days after ; 
n. MW the firſt, 7obn xx. 26—29. The other is that at the ſea of 3 
he Tiberias, to {even of the diſciples, 7% xxi. 1—14. Here are [ 
3 nine diſtinct appearances pointed out by the evangeliſts, which I 
— were at different times, and are plainly marked out by diſtinct 3 
_ characters. But this author, in order to have a pretence for i 
ed | | charging thoſe writers with contradictions, thinks fit to con- 


1 found 
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found theſe different appearances. And the different circum- 
ſtances and variations, which ſhew that they belong to different 
appearances, are repreſented by him as fo many inconſiſtencies 
in the relation of the ſame appearance. But by this way of 
management, inſtead of proving contradictions upon the evan- 
geliſts, he only proves his own unfairneſs and abſurdity. Thus, 
e. g. St, Luke relates an appearance of Jeſus to his diſciples at 
| Ferufalem, on the very evening of the reſurrection day. St. 
Matthew tells of an appearance of his to his diſciples at a moun- 
| tain in Galilee, which muſt have been ſome time after. The 
time and place of theſe appearances are manifeſtly different; 
which ſhould lead every perſon of candour to regard them as 
different appearances. But our author is pleaſed to ſuppoſe 
them to relate to the ſame appearance, and then chargeth theſe. 
different circumſtances as to time and place, as ſo many contra- 
dictions and inconſiſtencies. This mult be owned to be a very 
extraordinary way of proceeding, and at this rate it will be eaſy 
to expoſe the moſt authentic hiſtory that ever was written. 
There is another rule frequently made uſe of by this writer, 
and upon which his charge of contradictions againſt the evan- 
geliſts principally dependeth ; and that is, that if any one of 
them takes notice of any circumſtance or event not mentioned 
by the reſt, this is to paſs for a proof of fiction and forgery. 
According to this new rule of criticiſm, where ſeveral hiſtorians 
give an account of the ſame facts, if ſome of them relate thoſe 
facts with more, and ſome with fewer circumſtances, this ſhall 
be ſufficient abſolutely to deſtroy the credit of the whole; and 
they that omit a circumſtance, or lay nothing at all about it, 
mult be looked upon as contradicting thoſe that mention it. 
Upon this principle, St. Mark and St. Luke are made to con- 
tradict one another, becauſe the latter mentions Bethany or 
mount 9lvet, as the place from whence Jeſus aſcended, and 
the former in mentioning Chriſt's aſcenſion takes no notice of 
the place from whence he aſcended. In like manner it is pre- 
tended, that St. Matthew and St. John, in contradiction to the 
two other evangeliſts, ſay, that Jeſus never aſcended at all, be- 
cCauſe they give no diſtinct account of his aſcenſion, though they 
evidently ſuppoſe it, and there are more references to it in St. 
John's goſpel, than in any one of the evangeliſts. See ohn vi. 
- 02»: VH. 39. X1v- 2. 18. Wi 7.10; 26; xv. $1.1. Xx $7 
So becauſe the laſt- mentioned evangeliſt is the only one of them 
that mentions the piercing the ſide of Jeſus with a ſpear, of 
- which he himſelf was an eye-witneſs, and gives an account of 
ſome appearances of Jeſus to his diſciples not mentioned by _y 
Ss or | | Other 
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other evangeliſts, this ſhews, according to our author, that he 
ſorged thoſe accounts, and that his evidence deſtroys theirs, or 
they his; though one deſign of his writing his goſpel was to 
take notice of things which they had omitted: nor do any of 
them give the leaſt hint that they Propoſed diſtinctly to recount 
all Chriſt's appearances, 

In order to fix the charge of contradictions and incon liſtencies 
upon the evangeliſts, he pretendeth, that according to St. Luke, 


our Lord aſcended the very evening df the day of his reſurrec- 
tion. The only proof he biingeth for ſo ſtrange an aſſertion is, 

that St. Luke immediately after having given an account of our 
Lord's appearing to the eleven diſciples, and others with them, 
Luke xxiv. 36. and which, by comparing ver. 29 and 33, was 


pretty late in the evening of the day on which he roſe, tells us 


that he led them out as far as Bethany, where he was parted 
from them, and carried up into heaven, ver. 50, 51. And this 
he might juſtly ſay, though there was an interval of ſeveral days 


between the one and the other; and it is manifeſt from other 
accounts there was, and particularly from what St. Luke him- 


ſelf faith in the beginning of the Acts of the Apoſtles. It is plain 
that he intends here only to give a ſummary narration ; and 


therefore after having taken notice of his firſt appearance to the 


eleven, the account of which ends at ver. 43, he paſſeth over 
the other appearances without a diſtin&t mention; only giving 
the ſubſtance of what Jeſus ſaid on ſome of thoſe occaſio as, and 


which he introduces thus, eines & vlog, which may be thus 


underſtood, he faid beſides or moreover unto them. And then 
he proceeds to give a ſhort account of Chriſt's aſcenſion, and 


of what followed upon it, which he more e relateth | in 
the bock of the Acts. 


St. Luke obſerves, that the women when they went to the 
ſepulchre, found not the bedy of Feſus, Luke xxiv. 3. This our 


candid author repreſents as if he had ſaid, that they never ſaw 


Jeſus at all after his reſurrection, dead or alive; and then would 


have this, which is a maniteſt perverſion of St. Luke's meaning, 
pals for a contradiction to the other evangeliſts, who tell that 


Jeſus was ſeen of the women after he roſe again from the dead. 


To prove that the other evangeliſts contradict St. Fohn, he re- 


preſents St. Matthew, Mark, and Luke, as exprelly declaring 
that Jeſus appeared to the on diſciples but once after his 
reſurrection; and yet certain it is, that not one of them ſays 
any ſuch thing. Nor do the evangeliſts any where ſay, as he 
_ affirms they do, that Jeſus appeared but to a very few after he 


koſe from the dead, which he thinks contradicts the erz of 
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the hundred and twenty, and five hundred, mentioned by the 
author of the Acts and St. Paul. He might as well have pre- 

tended, as Mr. Chubb did afterwards, though without offering 
the leaſt proof to ſupport it, that the word hundred in that pal- 
ſage, A&s i. 15. is an interpolation, and that inſtead of an hun- 
dred and twenty, it ſhould be read twenty e. Such wretched 
ſhifts only diſcover a fixed reſolution not to believe any ac- 
counts that ſhould be given. 

Our author endeavours to take great advantage, in which 
he is followed by the laſt- mentioned writer, of what is told us 
concerning Chriſt's appearing to the two diſciples going to Em- 
maus. Becauſe they did not for ſome time know Jeſus, it is 
argued that he had not a true body, and that they, could not 
be afterwards ſure that it was he: ſince if their ſenſes were 
| deceived at firſt, they might be ſo afterwards. too; and the 
like may be ſuppoſed, as to all Chriſt's other appearances to his 
diſciples. That the two diſciples did not at firſt know Jeſus, 
is plain from the ſtory. And this may be accounted for in a 
natural way, if we ſuppoſe, that beſides ſome change which 
there might be in his countenance, occaſioned by his ſufferings 
and death, he might on purpoſe alter the tone of his voice, or 
have ſomething in his garb, his air and manner, different from 
_ what had been uſual with him before, or in ſome other way 
| diſguiſe himſelf, which ſeems to be ſignified when St. Mark 
referring to this, ſaith, he apfeared in another form, Mark xvi. 
12. And this might hinder them from knowing him, conſider- 
ing how little at that time they expected to ſee him. Or, if we 
| ſhould ſuppoſe that he employed a miraculous power to prevent 
their at firſt knowing him, which was done for a valuable end, 
that he might have the better opportunity of inſtructing them 
in a familiar way in the true meaning of the ſcriptures relating 
to the Meſſiah, his ſufferings and glory, and thereby the better 
prepare them for the diſcovery he intended afterwards to make 

of himſelf; it by no means follows, that, becauſe they were 
With-held from knowing him for a while, therefore when he 
fully diſcovered himſelf to them, they could not be certain that 
it was he. It is plain, that they had afterwards ſuch convincing 
proof that it was Jeſus, as left no room for doubt in their 
minds. And that very evening he ſhewed himſelf again to 
them, and to the eleven apoſtles, and others with them; and 
the more effectually to convince them, ſhewed them his hands 
and his feet, and eat and drank before them, and by the proots 


© « Chubb's poſthum. works, vol. i. p. 35. 
ip . which 
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which were given them, both on that and other occaſions, they 
had as full evidence of the reality of his riſen body, as they 
could have of any thing that came to them confirmed by the 
teſtimony of all their ſenſes. And to ſuppoſe an extraordinary 


miraculous power employed all along to deceive them and over- 


rule all their ſenſes, would be to ſuppoſe as great a power em- 
ployed to make them believe a falſhood, i. e. to make them 
believe that Jeſus was riſen, when he was not fo, as would have 
ſufficed for the truth of the reſurrection; ſince it would have 
been as eaſy for the divine power to have raiſed his body really 


from the dead, as to give all thoſe proofs and evidences that 
were given of a true body without the reality. As to his ap- 


peariug among them when the doors were ſhut, which is alſo 


urged againſt the truth of his riſen body, all that can be fairly 


concluded from it is, that when the doors were ſhut, which 


the evangeliſt tells us was for fear of the Jews, Jeſus came ſud- 


denly among them, opening the doors at once by his miracu- 


lous power; : not that his body pailed through the doors by a 


penetration of dimenſions, which is the conſtruction the author 
puts upon it; for this would have entirely deſtroyed our Lord's 
own argument, which he uſed at that very time to convince 


| them that he had a real body. ZPehld (faith he) my hands, 


and feet, that it is 1 myſelf. Handle me, and fee, for a Hirit 
hath not fleſh and bones, as ye ſee me have. See Luie xxiv. 36. : 


39. compared with 7ohn xx. 19, 29. 


It is obſervable that this writer, in his great eagerneſs to ex DE 2 


the evangelical accounts, ſeems not to conſider that ſome of the 


arguments he hath produced, may be turned againſt him, and 
prove the contrary to what he produced them for. He fr equently 


lays a mighty ſtreſs on thoſe paſſages which relate to the diſci- 
ples not having underſtood our Saviour, when he foretold his 


reſurrection before his death, and to their doubting of his reſur- 
rection after it. And yet it is this very thing that gives the 
greateſt force to their teſtimony, If they had been pr epoſſeſſed 


beforehand with a ſtrong belicf that he would riſe again, or if 


they had immediately believed that he was riſen from the dead 
upon the firſt meſſage that was brought to them, it would un- 
doubtedly have been aſcribed to the warmth of their imagina- 
tion, and to a too forward credulity ; but as the caſe is circum- 
ſtanced, there is no room for this pretence. It is plain that 
nothing but the irreſiſtible evidence of their ſenſes brought 
tnem to believe at all, and their believing it fo firmly at aft, 


ſo as to be ready to ſeal their teſtimony to it with their blood, 


ſnews, that they were conſtrained to believe by an evidence 
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which they could not withſtand, and which abſolutely removed 
their doubts, and overcame all their prejudices. 

The account given by the evangeliſts of Chriſt's reſurrection 
is farther confirmed by the teſtimony of St. Paul, who mentions 
his having been ſeen by Peter, by James, and by the twelve 
apoſtles ; concerning which he had many opportunities of in- 
forming himſelf from the perſons themſelves. He alſo maketh 
mention of his having been ſeen of above five hundred bre- 

_ thren at once, and expreſly affirms, as a thing he was well 
| aſſured of, that the greater part of them were alive at the time 
when he wrote this; and it is not to be doubted, that he had 
ſeen and known many of them, to whoſe living teſtimonies he 
could then appeal. Theſe things he refers the Corinthians to 
in his epiſtle, as things known to be certainly rrue, and which 
could not be conteſted, and concerning which he himſelf had 
' ſpoken to them more at large when he was with them, 1 Cor. 
xv. I, 2, 3, Cc. And in a diſpute which he there maintaineth 
againſt ſome who denied the future reſurrection of the dead, he 
principally argueth from the reſurrection of Chriſt as a fact ſo 
fully proved, that they could not deny it. Vet our author is 
pleaſed to reject all this at once, becauſe St. Paul writes by hear- 
ſay, i. e. becauſe he was not himſelf preſent at thoſe appear- 
ances, though he had the account from thoſe that were ſo. 
And fo fond is he of this thought, that he repeats it, as his 
manner is, in three or four different parts of his book. Accord. 
ing to this rule, an hiſtorian is not be credited in any fact of 
which he himſelf was not an eye · witneſs, though he might have 
undoubted aſſurance of it; a maxim which would deſtroy tbe 
credit of the beſt hiſtorians now in the world. But one ſhould I 
think this writer would at leaſt allow, that St. Paul ought to 
be credited, when after mentioning Chriſt's having appeared 
0 others, he affirms, that he himſelf had ſeen Jeſus, 1 Cor. xv. 
8. ix. 1. But it ſeems this alſo is to be rejected, under pretence 
that he only ſaw him in a viſion ; though it was at noon-day as 
he was travelling with ſeveral others in his company, and which 
Wuͤs«⸗as attended with ſuch remarkable circumſtances, and produced | 
| ſuch real effects, that if he could not be ſure of this, no man | 
can be certain of any thing that he hears or ſees. Mr. Chubb 
indeed, who faithfully treads in our author's ſteps, takes upon 
him to affirm, that St. Paul's teſtimony weakens, inſtead of | 
ſtrengthening the evidence of Chriſt's reſurrection. For which 
he gives this reaſon, that though St. Paul had known Jeſus be- | 
fore his reſurrection, which it doth not appear he did, yet as 
that per body mult have been different from what it had 
appeared 
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appeared to be whilſt he was on earth, he could not be a pro- 


per judge of the identity of that body with that body which had 


been crucified =, But it is to be conſidered, that what St. Paul 


was to be convinced of, and of which he himſelf was afterwards 
to be a witneſs, was, that Jeſus was raiſed again, and inveſted 
with a divine dominion and glory. And of this the appearing 


of Jeſus to him in the manner he did, as he was going to Da- 


maſcus, and aſſuring him by a voice from heaven, that it was 
Jeſus whom he had perſecuted who then ſpoke to him, attend- 


ed with ſuch amazing diſplays of a divine glory and ſplendor, 
: together with the remarkable conſequences which then followed 
upon it, eſpecially the extraordinary miraculous gifts and pow- 


ers With which he himſelf was endued, and which he was en- 
abled to confer upon others in the name of a riſen Jeſus, exhi- 


bited the moſt illuſtrious and convincing proof and evidence 
that could poſſibly be deſired, and which abſolutely overcame all 
the ſtrong and obſtinate prejudices with which his mind was at 


that very time poſſeſſed. So that all things conſidered, there 
never was a teſtimony which deſerved greater regard than that 


of St. Paul, and accor dingly it has juſtly had the greateſt weight 


in A ll Ages. 
1 pals by other inflinces that might be mentioned of our au- 


tor's great unfairneſs and diſingenuity, particularly his groſs 
Perverſions of ſeveral paſſages of Scripture, and putting a mean - 
iug upon them contrary to the plain intention of the writers, 


with many other things which are fully detected and expoſed by 


his learned anſwerers. But what is wanting in reaſoning, is 
made up in confidence. He boldly pronounceth, that the 


* witneſſes do not all agree in one circumſtance, but palpably 


„ contradict one another in every particular; and that ſuch 
* inconſiſtencies, improbabilities, abſurdities, and contradic- 
„tions, would deſtroy the credit of other hiſtories ;”” but he 
ſaceringly adds, e that the faith of this is founded on a rock.” 


And I believe it will hardly be thought too ſevere a cenſure to 


5 ſay that any man who would treat any other hiſtorians as this 
writer hath treated the evangeliſts, and who would advance ſuch 
rules of judging concerning any other books whatſoever, as he 
| ſeems to think fair with regard to theirs, would, inſtead of 


paſſing for a candid and judicious critic, be generally exploded 
as a malicious and impertinent caviller, that had betrayed a 
Fee defect of ſenſe, manners, or honeſty, | 


_ 2 Chubb's poſthum. works, EY LES: « RefurreRion of Jeſus 
&oulgexed, p. oh 57s 58. 
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In my remarks on Mr. Moolſton's diſcourſes in the ſeventh 
letter, notice was taken of that grand objetion, that our Lord 
_ ought to have appeared publicly to the chief prieſts and rulers 
of the Jews after his reſurrection. I ſhall not repeat what is 
there offered in anſwer to it; but ſhall only obſerve, that our 
author has endeavoured to ſtrengthen that objection by pretend- 
ing that Jeſus had actually engaged to do ſo: And that © not 
<* to appear to the Jews when he had promiſed it, and put the 
te truth of his miſſion upon it, was a denying the truth of his 
ce miſſion, and a falſifying his word ©.” Thus he repreſents 
it, as if the evangeliſts had ſaid, that Chriſt promiſed to ap- 
pear publicly to the Jews, and particularly to their chief 
prieſts and rulers after his reſurrection. But this is intirely his 
own fiction, our Lord made no ſuch promiſe. He declared in- 
deed, that a ſign like that of the prophet Jonas ſhould be 
given to that evil and adulterous generation, 1 e. that ſufficient 
evidence ſhould be given to convince them of the truth of his 
reſurrection. And ſuch evidence there was given, if their 
minds had been open to conviction: And vaſt numbers of the 
Fews were actually convinced by it. But this writer carrieth 
it ſtill farther, he thinks Jeſus ſhould have ſhewn himſelf to the 
Jews as their deliverer from the Roman yoke, and as their tem- 
poral king, that he might prove that he was the Wenn, and 
fulfil the prophecies, 
A reflection occurs to me on this etch, Which you will 
allow me to mention: It relates to the ſeveral demands that 
| have been made by theſe gentlemen with regard to the evidence, 
which they pretend ought to have been given to the Zews of 2 
our Saviour's reſurrection. The author of Chriſtianity not 
Founded on Argument thinks, that Jeſus ought to have taken one 
turn in the market - place in the preſence of all the people, and 
that © this might have ſpared both the painful labours and 
lives of ſo many holy vouch ers d.“ Mr. Chubb inſiſts upon it. 
| that when Chriſt was riſen * he ſhould have revaired to the 
«© houſe of ſome friend, and made it the place of his reſidence 
© the time he ſtaid upon earth, that ſo the reſt of his friends, + 
and all others might know where to {ce him, and have acceſs 
e to him e.“. And if he had done ſo, and been publicly vi- 
ſited, and the people had gathered together in crowds, as might 
in that caſe have been expected, this muſt have awakened the 


e Reſurrection of Jeſus conſidered, p. 59 61. 2 Chit. 
not founded on Argument, p. 03, © Chubb) 5 poſthum. works, 
vol. 1, 38 


Jealouſy. 
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jealouſy both of the Few?yh chief prieſts and rulers, and of the 


Roman government, and might, in the temper the eus were 
then in, have probably produced tumults and inſurrections, 
which would have brought a great ſlur upon Chriſtianity at its 
firſt appearance. And {o undoubtedly theſe gentlemen would 
have had it: for according to our author, if Jeſus had appeared 
publicly to the Fews after his reſurrection, this would not have 
been ſufficient it he did not alſo head their armies. And then 
to be ſure this would have been inſiſted upon as a manifeſt 
proof, that the whole ſcheme of his religion Was falle, and a 
mere piece of carnal policy. 

I cannot help thinking upon the whole, that after all the 


clamour that hatch been raiſed. againſt it, the evidence which 


was actually given of our Lord's reſurrection was the propereſt 
that could be given. His making a public perſonal appearance 
to the people of the eus, would have been on many accounts 
improper, and might probably have had bad coniequences, But, 

beſides the evidence ariſing from the teſtimony of the ſoldiers, 
who had been ſet to watch the ſepulchre, which was well known 
to the chief prieſts, and, notwithſtanding all their precautions, 
had come to the knowlege of others too, beſides this, his ap- 


pearing in the manner he did to a conſiderable number of per- 


ſons who had been intimately acquainted with him, to whom he 


fr equently ſhewed himſelf alive after his paſſion by many infal- 


lible proofs during the courſe of forty days; his aſcending af- 


terwards into heaven in their ſight, and the effuſion of the 


Holy Ghoſt in his extraordinary miraculous gifts and powers, as 


he himſelf had promiſed, upon his diſciples, the anthoriſed-wit- 
neſſes of his reſurrection, which was done in the moſt public 


manner poſſible, before many thouſands of perſons of all na- 
tions which were then aſſembled at Feruſalem ; ; all this, with the 


following divine atteſtations that were given them to confirm 
their teſtimony wherever they went preaching the goſpel for 


many years together, to which teſtimony they unalterably ad- 


hered, in oppoſition to the greateſt ſufferings and perſecutions 


to which it expoſed them; all this taken together furniſhcd the 
moſt proper and convincing evidence, not only of C hriſt's reſur- 


rection but of his exaltation to glory. And accordingly we find 


in fact, that his reſurrection was accompanied with fuch proof 
and evidence, as convinced many Ayriads, tor ſo it ſhould be 
rendered, of the Fewi/b nation, and among them great num- 
bers of the Prieſts, Acts vi. 7. xxi. 20. and brought them over, 


contrary to all their prejudices, to acknowlege one that had 
been crucified by the heads of their own nation for their 
N 4 NMeſliah, 
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Meſſiah, their Saviour, and their Lord: and afterwards con- 
vinced vaſt numbers of the Gentiles, and gained them over to a 
religion the moſt oppoſite rhat could be imagined, not only to 
their prejudices and ſuperſtitions, but to their vices, and which 
expoſed its profeſſors to the moſt grievous reproaches, perle- 
cutions, and ſufferings. 

But to return to our author. Whoſoever carefully conſiders 
and compares what he hath offered, may eaſily perceive, that 
whatever pretences he may make of demanding other and far- 
ther evidence of Chriſt's reſurrection than was given, no evi- 
_ dence that could have been given of it would have ſatisfied him. 

If Jeſus had ſhewn himſelf alive, not only to the Jew?/h rulers, 
but to every ſingle perſon in the Jeuiſh nation, he would have 
been as far from believing it as he is now. For he intimates, 


that it would be neceſfary that Chriſt ſhould appear again in 
every age, and every country, and to every particular perſon ; 


and that all the miracles ſhould be wrought over again f: And 


even this, upon his principles, would not be ſufficient. For 


he lets us know more than once, that in theſe caſes we are not 
% miracle is an abſurdity to common ſenſe and underſlanding, 
* and contrary to all the attributes of God 5.” And that pre- 


46 
&« ral evidence; and that theſe facts cannot be admitted on any 
cc 


40 


not find that he bringeth any thing that can be properly called 


à proof, that miracles are impoſſible. And he had better have ſtuck 
entirely to this, ſince if he could but have proved it, he might 


have ſaved himſelf the trouble of writing the reft of his book. 


There is another extraordinary paſſage in this writer, which | 


| deſerves to have a particular notice taken of it. After havin 


treated the account given by St. 7h of the piercing of Chriſt's 


{ide with a ſpear, and of which he himſelf was an eye-witnels, as 
a fiction, for no other reaſon, but becauſe the other evangeliſts 
: do not mention it; he inſinuates, that if his ſide was not thus 


pierced, he might not be really dead when he was Hut into the 
 ſepulchre ; and then no wonder that he roſe again. Thus, it 
comes out, that he doubteth even of the death of Jeſus, which 


neither Jews nor Heathens ever doubted of. Was there ever a 


f 8 of Jeſus conſidered, . * Ibid. p. 51, 
122 h Ibid. * 75» 74 1 7 Ibid. p. 50. | 


Moy 


to truſt our own eyeſight. He roundly aſſerteth, that © every 


tended facts which are contrary to nature can have no natu- 


evidence, becauſe theyin their own nature exclude all evidence, 
* and allow of no poſſible proof h.“ This point he hath laboured 
for ſeveral pages together, where he ſtrongly aſſerteth, for I do 
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more obſtinate or unreaſonable incredulity ? He might as well 


doubt, whether there ever was ſuch a perfon as Jeſus, or his 
apoſtles, or whether ever the Chriſtian religion was propagated 
in the world at all. And indeed, if, as he affirms, the reſur- 


rection of Chriſt was the moſt incredible ſtory that could be told, 
and the evidence that was given for it was the worft evidence 


that could be givenk, he might have argued more plauſibly than 
he hath done in moſt other caſes, that it was impoſſible, as the caſe 
was circumſtanced, that ſuch a filly ſtory ſhovld ever make its 
way in the world, either among 7ews or Gentiles, conſidering 
the religion that was founded upon it was abſolutely contrary to 
their moſt prevailing prejudices, and had no worldly advantages 
on its fide, but all the powers of the world engaged againſt j it: 
That therefore it is abſurd to ſuppoſe that Chriſtianity made any 
progreſs at all in the firſt ages, though there is no fact of which 
we have fuller evidence. And then he would only have one ſtep 


to advance farther, and which is indeed the natural conſe- 


quence of this, and that is to doubt whether there is any ſuch 
thing as the religion of Jelus, or any perſons in the world that 
now profeſs it. 

I ſhall conclude my remarks upon this writer, with obſerv- 
ing, that the very variations among the evangeliſts, which 
he produceth as ſo many contradictions, do really confirm the 
truth of the main facts. What he ſeemeth to inſiſt upon is, that 


every one of them ſhould tell all the ſame facts, in the ſame or- 


der and manner, and with the ſame cireamftinces, neither more 
nor leſs; and that no one of them ſhould mention any thin 

which is not related by all the reſt. And if they had done ſo 
then no doubt this would have been improved as a plain argu— 
ment, that the whole was a concerted fiction; and that to de- 
rive a credit to it, it was pretended to have been written and 
publiſhed by four different perſons at different times, whereas 
theſe four pretended hiſtorians were really but one hiſtorian, or 
if they were different, they only tranſcribed one another. But 
as the caſe now ſtands with the evangeliſts, there is a harmon 
in the main facts, and in the ſubſtance of Chriſt's diſcourſes: 

And yet at the ſame time there is a conſiderable variety in the 
order and manner of their narration : Such a variety as plainly 


| ſheweth theſe accounts to have been written by different hiſtori- 


ans, not copied from one another; and that they did not write 
by concert, in which caſe they would have been more careful 
to ſhun all appearance of contradiction. They write with an 


* Reſurrection of Jeſus conſidered, p. 67. 
5 is unaffected 
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unaffected ſimplicity, and with a confidence of truth, as be- 
cometh thoſe that were fully aſſured of what they relate. Each 
writeth what he knew beſt, or what he thought propereſt to 
take notice of, and yet notwithſtanding the ſeeming variations 
in the order of their narration, aud that ſome facts, or circum- 
ſtances of facts, are taken notice of by ſome of them which are 
not mentioned by others, it will be found, it narrowly exa- 
mined, that there is no contradiction between them, and that 
their accounts may be fairly reconciled. And it is to be hoped, 


that this author's attempt to expoſe their authority, however ill 


intended, will only tend to ſtrengthen it; fince though his 
malice and prejudice are very apparent, and though it is plain 


that he came to examine their accounts, not with a calm, im- 


partial, and diſpaſſionate temper of mind, but with a reſolution, 


it poflible, to find out abſurdities and contradictions in them, 


yet he has not been able to make good the charge. It turns out 
that they are perfectly conſiſtent, and that their ſeeming con- 
tradictions admit of a juſt reconciliation. 8 
I have been carried farther than I at firſt intended in making 
obſervations upon this pamphlet, which gives a true ſample of 
the deiſtical ſpirit, and may be regarded as one of the boldeſt 


and openeſt attacks that was ever made upon that grand article. 
of the Chriſtian faith, the reſurrection of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. 


And I have been the larger and more particular in my remarks 
upon it, both becauſe of the importance of the ſubject, which 
concerneth the very foundation of our holy religion, and becauſe 
I thought it might be of uſe to take this occaſion to obviate ſome 


of the moſt plauſible objections that have been urged agaiaſt it. 
And wiat hath been here offered may equally ſerve to take off 


the force of that part of Mr, Chubb's poſthumons works which 


rclates to the ſame point, and which he hath very much la- - 


boured. i 
But though this letter may fem ha to have 3 its 


due bounds, it will be neceſſary, according to the method I have 
| hitherto purſued, to take notice of the anſwers that were made to 


this book. Dr. Samuel Chandler, who. had on ſome former occa- 


{ions appeared to great advantage in the defence of Chriſtianity, 
7 buiſhed on this occaſion a valuable treatiſe, intitled, The Vit- 


neljes of the Reſurretion of Feſus re-examined, and their 7. i- 


many 8 intirely cenſiſtent, Londen, 1744. It is divided in- 


to cigbt chapters. In the firſt, it is ſhewn, that the ſufferings 
and glory of Chriſt were foretold by the ancient prophets. In 
the ſecond, that Chriſt plainly foretold his own ſufferings.and 


2:ath, and reſurrection to his own diſciples. In the third, that 


he 
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he declared his death and reſurrection publicly to the Fews. In 


the fourth, it is proved, that the 7eiſb rulers and Pharijees 


procured a guard to be ſet on the ſepulchre of Jeſus; and a 
ſolid anſwer is returned to the author's objections againſt it. 
The fifth chapter relateth to the appearance of the angels to the 
ſoldiers; the propriety of which is vindicated againſt his excep- 


tions. The ſixth chapter is concerning the appearances of the 
angels to the women after the reſurrection. The ſeventh treats 
of the ſeveral appearances of Chriſt to the women and to his 
diſciples, and this author's charge ot inconſiſtencies in the evan- 


gelic accounts is diſtinctly conſidered. In the eighth chapter, 


Dr. Chandler concludes with ſumming up the evidence for the 
reſurrection of Jeſus, which he hath done with great clearneſs 


and judgment. 
About the ſame time there was another anſwer publiſhed b 
a learned and ingenious but anonymous author, which is intitled, 


The evidence of the Reſurrection cleared, in anſwer ts the Reſur-_ 


rectioꝝ of Teſus conſidered. He follows the author of that pam- 
phlet cloſely, and ſhews, that he groſly miſrepreſents the argu- 
ments in the Trial of the witneſſes, which he undertakes to an- 


ſwer, and that he uſes the evangeliſts ſtill worſe. The things 


which we have mentioned, as taken notice of by Dr. Chandler, 


are alſo conſidered by this writer, particularly it is clearly 


proved, that Chriſt foretold his death and reſurrection, both to 
his own diſciples and to the cus. And the author's reaſoning 


and exceptions againſt the ſtory of ſetting the guard, and ſealing : 
the ſtone, are ſhewn to be vain and groundleſs. The accounts 


given by the evangeliſts of the appearances of the angels to the 


women, and of Chriſt to them and to the difciples, are di- 
ſtinctly conſidered, and the ſeeming variations, which the au- 


thor pretends to be ſo many contradictions, are accounted for, 


though in a way ſomewhat different from Dr. Chandler. The 
ſolutions of theſe difficulties propoſed by each of theſe learned 


writers, are very ingenious, and may ſuffice to obviate the 


charge of contradictions the author hath brought againſt the 


evangeliſts ; but ſome of them are judged not to be quite ſo 


clear and natural, as thoſe afterwards given by Mr. VWeſt. This 
anonymous writer concludes with a diſtin examination of 
what the author of The Reſurreftion of Feſus conſidered had 


offered againſt miracles in general. He hath clearly and judi- 


_ cioully expoſed the weakneſs and fallacy of thoſe reaſonings, 
whereby that author pretended to prove, that miracles are im 


poſſible both in a phyſical and moral ſenſe ; that they are con- 


* 


trary to God's immutability - that they are perfectly needleſs, 
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and anſwer no valuable end at all; and that if they were once 
neceſſary, they would be always neceſſary. Beſides the two an- 
ſwers above-mentioned, there was another then publiſhed, 
which I have not ſeen, and of which therefore I cannot give 
a particular account, though from the character I have heard 
of it, as well as from the known abilities of the author, I make 
no doubt of its being well executed. It is intitled, An Addreſs 
0 Deiſts, being a Proof of Revealed Religion from Miracles and 
Prophecies, in anſwer to à book intitled, The Reſurrection of 
| Feſus confidered. By Fon Jackſon, Rector of Roffington. Lon- 
don, 819, 1744. 
Some time after there was another book publilhed, which was 
alſo occaſioned by The Reſurrection of Feſus conſidered, and 
which particularly engaged the attention of the public, both by 
Its own excellence, and becauſe the author of it was a Lay-man. 
It is intitled, Ob/ervations on the Hiſtory and Reſurreftion of 
Jeſus Chriſt, by Gilbert Weſt, Eſquire, London, 1747. He 
very juſtly commends tht two learned and ingenious anſwers 
above - mentioned, as containing a ſolid confutation of many ob- 
jections againſt Chriſtianity advanced by the author of The Re- 
furrection of Feſus conſidered ; but declares himſelf not to have 
been fo fully ſatisfied with the manner of their clearing the 
ſacred writers from the contradictions charged upon them. 
This put him upon examining the Scriptures themſelves, and 
comparing the ſeveral accounts of the evangeliſts with each 
other, which he hath done with great exactneſs. And the re- 
ſult of his inquiries was, that by carefully diſtinguiſhing the 
_ different appearances and events recorded by the evangeliſts, 
ſeveral of which had been hitherto confounded, he hath happily 
removed the difficulties and inconſiſtencies charged upon them, 
and hath taken away the very foundation of the principal objec» 
tions that have becn ſo often repeated almoſt from the beginning 
of Chriſtianity to this day. I ſhall not enter into the particu- 
Urs of his ſcheme, which may be ſeen with great advantage in 
his book. TI ſhall only obſerve, that he hath not made uſe of 
ſtrained and arbitrary ſuppoſitions, but ſuch as ſeem clearly to 
ariſe from the accounts of the nein carefully conſidered - 
and compared. 
By comparing the ſeveral parts of the hiſtory together, he 
hath made it appear, that the women came at different times 
to the ſepulchre, and in different companies, and not all at 
once, as many have ſuppoſed; that there were ſeveral diſtinct 
appearances of angels, of which he reckons three, beſides that 
to the Ronan ſoldiers; | VIS. to the other Mary and Salome, to 
Mary 
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Mary Magdalene, to Joanna and others with her; that theſe 
ſeveral facts were reported to the apoſtles at different times, and 
by different perſons; that there were two diſtinct appearances 
of Chriſt to the women; one of which was to Mary Magdalene 
alone, the other to the other Mary and Salome; that St. Peter 
was twice at the ſepulchre, once with St. 7ohn, after the firſt 
report by Mary Magdalene, concerning the body's not being 
found in the ſepulchre, the ſecond time after the report made 
by Foanna, and the women with her, of the appearing of the 
angels to them. He obſerves, that Chriſtian writers, dazzled 
by ſome few points of reſemblance, have confounded theſe dif- 


ferent facts, and thereby given great advantge to the infidel. 


Whereas, the facts being rightly diſtinguiſhed, all the objec- 
tions againſt this part of the goſpel-hiſtory, as contradictory and 
inconſiſtent, entirely vaniſh ; and it appeareth that the evange- 
liſts, inſtead of claſhing and diſagreeing, mutually confirm, il- 
luſtrate, and ſupport each other's evidence. „ 
This learned gentleman hath made excellent and judicious re- 
flections upon the ſeveral incidents in the hiſtory of the reſur- 
rection, and upon the order in which they happened, and in 
which the ſeveral proofs of the reſurrection were laid before the 
apoſtles. He ſhews, that the diſcovery of it which was made 
to them was wiſely ordered to be gradual; and that as the; 


were to be the choſen witneſſes of the reſurrection of jeſus, 
there was a great propriety in the ſeveral ſteps that were taken 
to give them the higheſt conviction of it. There is a train of 


witneſſes, a ſucceſſion of miraculous events, mutually ſtrength- 
ening and illuſtrating each other, equally and jointly concurrin 


to prove one and the ſame fact. And whereas their doubting 
and unbelief, ſpoken of by the evangeliſts, ſeem principally to 


have conſiſted in this, that though they might believe that 


real body, therefore, in condeſcenſion to their infirmity, he 


gaye them the fulleſt evidence of the reality of his bodily ap- 


Pearance.. --.--- F ⁵² a etal aca wy 
The proofs of Chriſt's reſurrection laid before the apoſtles are 


digeſted by Mr. Weſt under four heads. 1. The teſtimony of 
thoſe that had ſeen him after he was riſen. 2. The evidence 
ol their own ſenſes. 3. The accompliſhment of the words he 


had ſpoken to them, while he was yet with them. 4. The ful- 
filling of the things which were written in the law of, Ms/es, 


and in the Prophets, and in the P/a/ms concerning him; of 


which Mr. Jet hath given a judicious ſummary. 


Chriſt had appeared to thoſe who declared they had ſeen him, 
yet they did not believe that he had appeared to them with a 
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Upon recapitulating the ſeveral particulars which conſtitute 
the evidence of the reſurrection, he concludes, that never was 
there any fact more fully proved than the reſurrection of Jeſus 
Chriſt ; and that thoſe who were appointed to be the witneſſes 
of it had every kind of proof that in the like circumſtances the 
moſt ſcrupulous could demand, or the moſt incredulous ima- 
gine. 
Having conſidered the proofs of the reforretion of Jeſus 


Chriſt, as they were laid before the apoſtles, he proceeds to 
_ conſider ſome of the arguments that may induce us at this diſ- 


tance of time to believe that Chriſt roſe from the dead; and 


| theſe he reduceth to two principal heads. The teſtimony of 
the choſen witneſſes of the reſurrection recorded in the Scrip- 
tures, and the exiſtence of the Chriſtian religion. | 
With regard to the former, he ſheweth that the apoſtles and 
evangeliſts had the two qualities neceſſary to eſtabliſh the credit 
of a witneſs, a perfect knowlege of the facts he gives teſtimony 
to, and a fair unblemiſhed character; and that their teſtimony 
is tranſmitted down in writings either penned by themſelves, or 
authorized by their inſpection and approbation. He offereth 
| ſeveral conſiderations to ſhew the genuineneſs of thoſe writings, 
and takes notice both of the internal marks of the veracity of 
the ſacred writers, obſervable in the ſcriptures, and of the ex- 


. ternal proofs of their veracity and inſpiration ; eſpecially the 


exact accompliſhment of the prophecies recorded in thoſe writ- 
_ ings. He inſtances in thoſe relating to the different ſtates of 
: Jews and Gentiles, different not only from each other, but from 
that in which both were at the time when thoſe prophecies were 
written. He obſerves, that there are ſeveral particulars relating 
to the condition of the 7Zew?/h nation, which were moſt expreſs- 
ly foretold; as the deſtruction of the city and temple of Feru- 
ar and the ſigns preceding that deſtruction, the miſeries of 
the Jews before, at, and after the famous ſiege of that city; 
the general diſperſiqns of that people, the duration of their 
calamity, and their wonderful preſervation under it; and finally 


their reſtoration. And ſince the other parts of theſe predictions 


have been exactly accomplithed, there is great reaſon to think, 


the laſt will be ſo too in the proper ſeaſon. 


He concludes the whole with the argument drawn from the 
preſent exiſtence of the Chriſtian religion; and ſheweth that 


without ſuppoſing the truth of Chriſt's reſurreQion, there is 


no accounting for the propagation and preſent exiſtence of 
Chriſtianity in ſo many regions of the world. To ſet this in a 
proper light, he repreſenteth in an elegant and ſtriking manner, 
5 the 


Let. 12. The Reſurrection of Feſus confidered, rgr 
the great difficulties this religion had to ſtruggle with at its firſt 
appearance, and the inabilities of its firſt preachers, humanly 
ſpeaking, to oppoſe and overcome thoſe obſtacles, They had 
the ſuperſtition and prejudices of the 7ews to encounter with. 
And at the ſame time, religion, cuſtom, law, policy, pride, 
intereſt, vice, and even philoſophy, united the heathen world 
againſt Chrittianity. Its oppoſers were poſſeſſed of all the wiſ- 
dom, power, and authority of the world. The preachers of it 
were weak and contemptible, yet it triumphed over all oppoſi- 
tion. And this, as the caſe was circumſtanced, affordeth a 
manifeſt proof of a divine inter poſition, and of the truth of the 
extraordinary facts by which it was ſupported ; the principal of 
which is the reſurrection of Jeius Chriſt, 

Thus have I endeavoured to give ſome idea of this excellent 
performance, and have been the more particular in my account 
of it, becauſe a work of this kind, done by a lay-man, is apt 
to be more taken notice of, and received with leſs prejudice, 
And for the ſame reaſon, though it does not come ſo directly 
within my preſent deſign, I hope you will indulge me in giving 


ſome account of a ſnort, but juſtly admired treatiſe, which ap- 


peared ſoon after, and was alſo written by a learned lay-man, 
Sir George Lyttelton. It is intitled, 05/ervations on the Conver- 
fron and Apoſtleſbip of St. Paul, in a letter to Gilbert Weſt, 
Efquire, London, 1747. The great advantage of this per form- 
ance. is, that the evidence for Chriſtianity is here drawn to one 
point of view, for the uſe of tho: who will not attend to a 


long ſeries of argument. The dehgn is to ſhew, that the con- 


verſion and apoſtleſhip of St. Paul alone confidered, is of itfelf a 


demonſtration ſufficient to prove Chriſtianity to be a divine reve- 


lation; this deſign is very happily executed. He firſt conſider- 
eth the account St. Paul himſelf hath given of the miraculous 
manner of his converſion : And thence argueth, that it muſt of 
neceſſity be, that the perſon atteſting theſe things of himſelf 
either was an impoſtor, who {aid what he knew to be falſe with 


an intent to deceive; or he was an enthuſiaſt, who by the force 


of an over-heated imagination impoted on himſelf; or he was 


deceived by the fraud of others; or laſtly what he declared to 


be the cauſe of his converſion, and to have happened in conſe- 


quence of it, did all really happen; and therefore the Chriſtian 
religion is a divine revelation. That he was not an impoſtor, he 
proves by ſhewing, with admirable clearneſs and ſtrength, that 
he could have no rational motive to undertake ſuch an im- 


poſture; nor could poſſibly have carried it on with wy ſucceſs 
by the means we know he employ ed. With 00 al evidence he 
eweth 
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ſheweth that St. Paul was not an enthuſiaſt, that he had not 
thoſe diſpoſitions which are eſſential ingredients in that charac- 
ter; and that he could not poſſibly have impoſed on himſelf by 
any pꝰwer of enthuſiaſm, either with regard to the miracle that 
cauſed his converſion, or to the conſequential effects of it, or to 
| ſome other circumſtances which he bears teſ.imony to, in his 
Epiſtles ; eſpecially the miracles wrought by him, and the ex- 
traordinary gifts conferred upon him; and upon the Chriſtian 
converts to whom he wrote. To ſuppoſe all this to have been 
only owing to the {trength of his own imagination, when there 
was in reality no ſuch thing at all, is to ſuppoſe him to have 
been all this time quite out of his ſenſes. And then it is abſo- 
lutely impoſſible to account, how ſuch a diſtempered enthuſiaſt 
and madman could make ſuch a progreſs, as we know he did, 
in converting the Centile world. He next proceeds to ſhew, that 
St. Paul was not deceived by the fraud of others; if the diſci- 
ples of Chriſt could have conceived fo ſtrange a thonght as that 
of turning his perſecutor into his apoſtle, they could not poſ- 
fibly have effected it in the manner in which it was effected, 
with the extraordinary conſequences that followed upon it. It 
is evident then, that what he ſaid of himſelf could not be im- 
puted to the deceit of others, no more than to wilful impoſture, 
or enthuſiaſm. And then it followeth, that what he relateth 
to have been the cauſe of his converſion, and to have happened 
in conſequence of it, did all really happen, and therefore the 
_ Chriſtian religion is a divine revelation. He concludeth with 
| ſome good obſervations to ſhew, that the myſteries of the Chriſ- 
tian religion do not furniſh any juſt reaſon for rejecting the 
ſtrong and convincing evidence with which it is attended. That 
there are ſeveral incomprehenſible difficulties in deiſm itſelf ; 
ſuch as thoſe relating to the origin of moral evil, the reconciling 
the preſcience of God with the free- will of man, which Mr. Locke 
owns he could not do, though he acknowleged both, the crea- 
tion of the world in time, or the eternal production of! it. And 
yet no wiſe man, becauſe of theſe difficulties, would deny the 
being, the attributes, or the providence of God. | 
But it is time to conclude this long epiſtle; and here I intend- 
ed, as you know, to have cloſed my account of the Deiſtical 
writers. But as you inſiſt upon it, that in order to complete 
this deſign, it will be neceſſary to take a more particular notice 
than 1 have done of Mr, Chubb's Poſthumous Works, this will en- 
gage me to continue my correſpoudence on this head for ſome 


time long ger. 
. 
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LETTER Xi 


An account of Mr. Chubb's Poſthumous Works; Bis 
Jpecious profeſſions, and the advantageous character be 
gives of his own writings. He doth not allow a par- 
ticular providence, or that prayer to God is a duty, 
His uncertainty and inconſiſtency with reſpecttoa future 


tate of exiſtence, and a future judgment. He abſolutely 


rejelts the Jewilh revelation. His objections againſt it 
briefly obviated. He expreſſes a good opinion of Maho- 
metaniſm, and will not allow that it was propagated by 
the ſword, He ſeems to acknowlege Chriſt's divine 
miſſion, and ſometimes gives a favourable account of 
Chri/itanity. But it is ſhewn, that be bath done all be 
can to weaken and expoſe it, and 10 ſubvert its ears 
and divine authority. 


1 


\ MONG the deiſtical writers of chis preſent age, Mr. Chubb 


made no inconſiderable figure. He was, though not a 
man of learning, regarded by many as a perſon of ſtrong natural 
parts and acuteneſs, and who had a clear manner of expreſſion. 
He was the author of a great number of tracts, in ſome of which 
he put on the appearance of a friend to Chriſtianity; though it 
Was no difficult matter to diſcern that his true intention was to 


betray it. One of the moſt remarkable of theſe tracts was his 
True goſpel of Jeſus Chriſt aſſerted, in which, under pretence 


of aſſerting the golpel of Chriſt in its genuine ſimplicity, he 
really endeavoured to ſubvert and expole it. This was an- 


ſwered by Mr. oſeph Hallet, in a valuable tract, intitled, The | 


conſiftent Chriſtian, being a confutation of the er Tori advanced i in 


Mr. Chubs's book intitled, The true Gofþel of Feſus Chrift aſſerted, 
relating to.the neceſſity of faith, the nature of the Goſpel, the 


inſhiration of the Apoſtles, &c. with remarks on his Diſſertation 
on Providence: 8vo, 1738. Another noted tract of Mr. Chubb's 
was, his D:ſcour/e on Miracles, in winch he propoled to give a 
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repreſentation of the various reaſonings that relate to the ſubject 
of miracles. But it is manifeſt, that his intention was not to 
clear but to perplex the ſubject; and to ſhew, that the proof 
from miracles is not at all to be depended upon. To this there 

was a ſolid and full anſwer returned by Mr. Abraham Le Moine, 


which was publiſhed at London, 8 vo, 1747. Several of Mr. 


Chubb's tracts were alſo anſwered by Mr. Caleb Fleming; but 
bis anſwers I have not ſeen. What I propoſe to conſider are 


| thoſe that are called his Poſthumous Works, ſome of which were 
printed in his own life-time, and the reſt caretully corrected and 
_ Prepared by himſelf for the preſs, and publiſhed after his death, 
ig two volumes, 8vo, London, 1748. The firſt volume begins 
with a ſhort tract, intitled, Remarks on the Scriptures. But 
tte far greater part of this volume, and the entire ſecond vo- 
lume, is taken up with what is called the © Author's Farewel 
« tohis readers, comprehending a variety of Tracts on the moſt 


important ſubſects of religion.” It is divided into eleven 


large ſections, and the principal deſign he appears to have bad in 


view, is to deſtroy, as faf as in him lay, the credit and autho- 


rity of the Chriſtian revelation. I know of no anſwer that has 
deen publiſhed to this book, and therefore ſhall be more par- 
ticular in my remarks upon it, to obviate in ſome ee the 
miſchief it is fitted to produce. 
It is plain, from ſeveral hints which he hath given us, that 
he looked upon himſelf to be a writer of no {ſmall importance. 
He declares, that he has ?reazed the ſeveral ſubjects he has di/- 

_ cuſſed with plainneſs and freedom, and of courſe muſt have mi- 
niſtred to the pleaſure of the intelligent part ef mankind, whether 
they approved his ſentiments, or not a. He begins the firſt 


ſection of what he calls his Farewel to his readers, with ex- 


preſſing his hope that his “ correſpondence with them by writ- 
ing for many years paſt, has been not altogether uſeleſs nor 
% unacceptable to them.“ And in the laſt ſection of his 


Farewel, which he calls his Cæncliſian, he expreſſes himſelt as 


one that in theſe his laſt writings was leaving a very valuable 
legacy to the world, I know few authors, who have taken 
| leave of their readers with a greater air of ſolemnity than he has 
done. He calls God to vi; neſs to the goodnels of his intentions; 
and declares, that in what he has offered to the world, he has 
_ & appealed to the underſtanding, and not to the paſſions of 
% men.“ That « w ith ſincerity and truth he can lay, he 


4 Chubb's poſth, ks; vol. i. p. 64, es 


8 Ibid. p. 97. 
* Ibid. vol. ii. p. 354, 355. © 5 
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ce has had a real concern and regard to the preſent well-being 


* of his fellow creatures, as well as to their future happineſs.” | 
And that as he was © in the decline of life, and perhaps not 
far from the concluſion of it, and being in the full exerciſe of 


© his intellectual faculties, which are not in the leaſt clouded 
« writer, hoping that what he has offered to public conſidera» 
tion, has had, and may have, ſome good effect upon the 
minds and lives of his readers*,” And he concludes the 


«c 


cc 


Whole, with again aſſuring his readers, that he has laid before 


them in the þlaine/t manner he was able, both in this diſcourſe, 


and in what he had before publiſhed to the world, tho/e truths 
which he thought to be of the higheſt importance. And ſo, 


faith he, I bid you farewel, hoping to be a ſharer with you 


« of the divine favour, in that peaceful and happy ſtate, which 


* God hath prepared for the virtuous and faithful, in ſome 
other future world.” 


Who that conſiders theſe ſolemn profeſſions, would be apt 


to ſuſpect that this very author, in theſe his farewel diſcourſes, 
has not only uſed his utmoſt efforts to expoſe Chriſtianity and 


the holy Scriptures, but has endeavoured to weaken ſome of 


the moſt important principles of natural religion? 


le had in one of his tracts formerly publiſhed, ſhewn him- 

ſelf to be no friend to the doctrine of a particular providence. 
And there are ſeveral paſſages in his Poſthumous Works, which 
lock that way. He plainly ictimates, that he looks upon God, 


as having nothing now to do with the good or evil that is done 
among mankind*, And that men's natural abilities or endow» 


ments of body or mind, their fortunes, ſituation in the world, 
and other circumſtances or advantages by which one man is 
diſtinguiſhed from another, are things that entirely depend up- 
on ſecond cauſes, and in which providence doth not interpoſe 
at allf. And when he endeavours to ſhew that no proof can 
be brought for a future ſtate from the preſent unequal diſtribu- 


tions of things, his argument amounteth in effect to this, that 


providence hath nothing to do with theſe preſent inequalities, 
nor concerneth itſelf with ſome men's being in a proſperous con- 
dition or circumſtances, and others in a calamitous or ſuffering 
ſtates. He evidently ſuppoſeth all along, that God doth not in- 
11 in any thing where ſecond cauſes are concerned h: S 


Chubb's poſth. works, vol. ii. p. 357. 359. 361. bid. 


vol. i. p. 127. öIbid. p. 225. b Ibid. p. 394, 395. 
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that all agency of divine providence in diſpoſing, governing, 
and over-ruling ſecond cauſes, in which ſo much of the wiſdom 
of God's providential adminiſtrations doth conſiſt, is upon his 
ſcheme abſolutely excluded. 
Agreeably to this he diſcardeth all hope or expectation of di- 
vine aſſiſtance in the practice of that which is good; though he 
owns, that ſomething of this kind hath been generally believed 
in all religions. T his is the deſign of a conſiderable part of 
the firſt ſection of his Farewel 16 bis readers ; which would 
delerve to be particularly examined, if this were a proper place 
for it. I ſhall only obſerve, that what he ſeems to lay a prin- 
cipal ſtreſs upon to ſet aſide the notion of divine influences or 
aſliſtances is, that we have no way of certainly diſtinguiſhing 
them from the operations of our own minds; whereas, ſup- 
poling this to be the caſe, all that it would prove is not that 
there are no gracious aſſiſtances or influences communicated at | 
all, but that they are ordinarily communicated in a way per- 
feftly agreeable to the juſt order of our faculties, and without 
- putting auy unnatural conſtraint upon them. 
And as he allows no particular interpoſition of divine provi- 
dence in human affairs, it is not to be wondered at, that he 
has done what he cai to ſhew, that prayer to God is no part of 
natural religion k. He ſuppoſes it as a thing certain, that God 
doth not fulfil our requeſts by granting what we pray for, ſince 
things will go on in their natural courſe, whether we pray to 
| God or not. He owns indeed, that prayer, conſidered as a 
Poſitive inflikution, may be of uſe by introducing proper re- 
x Hecttons, and thereby proper affections and actions; and pro- 
vided it be made ufe of only for this purpoſe, without expecting 
to obtain any thing from God in conſequence of it, he thinks 
it cannot be ſaid to be a mocking of God ; but yet he apprehends 
that even in this caſe, there is ſtill an impropriety in it, and 
puts the queſtion, whether ſuch an impropriety ſhould be a bar 
t prayer, or whether it be diſpleaſing to God? and he plainly 
intimates, that in his opinion it is ſo!, I need not take parti- 
_ cular notice of the objections he hath urged againſt the duty of 
praycr, which hath been often ſufficiently obviated®, Bur I 
think it is evident, that there is little room left, upon this au- 
: U; ,or's ſcheme, tor what hath been Auen looked upon by the 
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wiſeſt and beſt of men to be a principal part of true piety, or 
of the duty we owe to God, viz. a conſtant religious depend- 
ence upoſ his wife and good providence, a thankful ſenſe of his 
goodneſs, and gratitude to him for the benefits we receive, a 
patient ſubmiſſion and reſignation to his will under afllictions, 
an ingenuous truſt and affiance in him, and a looking up to 
him for his gracious aſliſtances to help our ſincere endeavours. 
The doctrines concerning the immortality of the ſoul, and a 
future ſtate of retributions, are juſtly regarded as important 
parts of natural religion, and have been acknowleged to be ſo 
by ſome of the Dei/ts themſelves. Mr. B/cunt, in a letter to 
the right honourable and molt ingenious Strephon, in the Ora- 
cles of Reaſin, ſays, There are many arguments from reaſon 
* and philoſophy to prove the immortality of the ſoul, toge- 
ther with its rewards and puniſhments ; but that therein no 
argument of greater weight with him, than the abſolute 
neceſſity and convenience that it ſhould be ſo, as well to 
** @omplete the Juſtice of God, as to perfeét the happineſs of 
man, not only in this world, but in that which is to come.” 
Another deiſtical writer obſerves, that to ſay, © man's ſoul dies 
* with the body is a deſperate concluſion, which ſaps the foun- 
dation of human happineſs .“ And one would think, by ſome 
- paſſages i in Mr. Chubb's book, that he was of the ſame opinion. 
He bepins the firſt Section of his Farewel, with aſſuring his 
Readers, that what he hath principally aimed at in all his writ- 
tags, has been both to evince, and to impreſs deeply upon their 
_ minds a juſt ſenſe of thoſe ruths, which are of the higheſt 
concern to them, And one þ thoſe truths which he there ex- 
poly mentioneth is this, “ that God will reward or puniſh | 
„men in anocher world, according as they have by their good 
* or bad“ zviour, rendered themſelves the proper objects of 
*« either in thiso.“ And he repeats this again in very ſtrong 
expreſſions at the end of his tenth ſection, where he propoſes 
to ſet before the reader, the ſum total, as he expreſſeth it, of 
bis principles PD. And again, in what he calls his concluſion, 
he ſpeaks of God's calling our ſpecies to an account for their 
practice and behaviour, at which tribunal, faith he, he will 
„ mioſt certainly deal with me, and the reſt of mankind, in 
«« juſtice and equity, according to the truth and reality of our 
© reſpective caſes.” And in the very læſt words of his Farewel | 
to his readeis, which [ cited before, he declares his hope co 5 
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be a ſharer with them of the divine favour in that peaceful 
and happy ſtate, which God had prepared for the virtuous 
* and faithful, in ſome other future world a.“ 

And yet, notwithſtanding theſe expreſs and repeated decla- 
rations concerning a future ſtate of exiſtence, and a future judg- 
ment and retribution, he hath taken pains to unſettle the minds 
of men in theſe important points. 

In his fourth ſection, in which he profeſſedly enquireth con- 
cerning a future ſtate of exiſtence to men, he repreſenteth it as 
abſolutely doubtful, whether the ſoul be nraterial or immate- 
rial; whether it be diſtinct from the body, and if it be, whether 
it is equally periſhable as the body, and ſhall die with it, or ſhall 
ſubſiſt after the diſſolution of the body. Theſe are points which, 
he ſays, he cannot poſſibly determine, becauſe he has nothing to 
ground ſuch determination upon. And at the ſame time he de- 
_ clareth, that “if the foul be periſhable with the body, there can 

6 ſurely be no place for argument with regard to a future ſtate 
e of exiſtence to men, or a future retribution, becauſe when the 
* human frame is once diſſolved by death, then man ceaſes to 
e be and is no more r. In what follows, he declares himſelf 

quite unſatisfied with the arguments which are brought to 
prove, that the ſoul is not material, or that matter is not capa- 
ble of intelligence. And though he doth not take upon him 
expreſsly to determine that point, it is eaſy to ſee that he in- 
clineth moſt to the materialiſts*, And after having declared, 
that the philoſophical arguments and reaſonings on this head 
are too abſtract and ſubtil for him to underſtand, and that there- 
fore he cannot form any judgment about them, nor draw any 
concluſion from them, he adds, that divine revelation does not 

afford a proper ground of certainty with reſpect to man 's future 
exiſtence, becauſe we cannot come to any certainty with regard 
to the divine original of any external revelation*, He finds 
fault with St. Paul for ſaying, that /ife and immortality is 
brought to light by the goſpel; and will not allow that the reſur- 
rection of Chriſt, ſuppoſing it true, though he takes a great 
deal of pains to fhew that it is not ſo, proves either the poſſi- 
bility or certainty of a reſurrection and a future ſtate®, Thus 
it appears, that, in this ſection, where he profeſſedly treateth 
of a future tate of exiſtence to men, he does all he can to 
render it abſolutely uncertain, and to ſhew that no proof can 


4 Chubb's poſth. works vol. ii. CI 35 55 r Tbid, vol. i p. 
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be given of it, either from reaſon or revelation. And yet that 
he may make a ſhew of ſaying ſomething, he concludes this 
ſection with obſcrving, that from man's being an accountable 
creature, there ariſes a probability, that there wilt be a future 
ſtate of exiſtence to men. The farther conſideration of which 
he reſerves for the following ſection, which is concerning a 
future judgment and retribution. 

In this therefore, which is his 5th ſection, the reader might 
perhaps expect ſome determination of this point; and yet, 
though this is a pretty long 3 ſection, the proper ſubject of which 


is the future judgment, it is managed in ſuch a manner, as to 


leave the reader at an uncertainty about it, and as much at a 


loſs as before. He begins indeed with obſerving, that man, 


by his faculties and endowments, is an accountable creature, 
* accountable for his behaviour to all whom it may concern, 
“namely, to the intelligent world, and allo to the Deity, who 
« 1s the molt perfect intelligence x.“ But he abſolutely diſcards 
the proof that is drawn from the preſent unequal diſtributions 
of divine providence. This argument he ſtates very unfairly, 
and endeavours to place it in a ridiculous light. He compares 
men's different conditions here on earth to that of horſes, ſome 
of whom meet with bad maſters, and others happen to have 


good ones; and pretends, the argument would equally conclude 


tor a future retribution with regard to all other animals, as it 


does for the ſpecies of mankind y. But admitting there will be 
a future retribution, he thinks it may be doubted, whether it 


Mall be univerſally extended to all our ſpecies. He plainly in- 
timates, that, in his opinion, thoſe who die in their youth 
will not be called into judgment, nor thoſe who act a very low 
part in life; and feems to think, that thoſe only ſhall be called 
to an account whole lives have been of much greater conſe- 


quence to the world, and who have been greatly ſubſervient to 

the public good, or hurt of mankind *, So that, according to 
his repreſentation of the caſe, ſuppoſing there were to be a 
future judgment and retribution, it is what the generality of 


mankind would have little concern in. And as, upon his 
ſcheme, there are but few who ſhall be called to an account, 
ſo it is but for ſome particular actions that they ſhall be account- 


able. He obſerves, that no man ever intended to do diſnonour 


to God, or to be injurious to him, however fooliſhly they may 


nave uſed the names or terms by which the Deity is charac- 


* Chubb's poſh, works, vol. i. p. 357 
pid. p. 400. 
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to him. And whether this will make a part of the grand in- 
_ queſt he declares himſelf unable certainly to judge, but he 


men it has been looked upon to be a mark of greatneſs of 
* ſoul, rather to deſpiſe and overlook ſuch ingratitude, than to 
LL new any reſentment of it a.“ The only thing therefore for 


or benefits they do to one another. And even as to theſe, he 
ſeems not to allow, that the good or evil particular perſons do 


or bad part men act by voluntarily contributing to the good 
or hurt of the common-weal d.“ He afterwards ſetteth him- 
ſelf to ſhew, that things would be as well ordered in the world 
without the ſuppoſition and expectation of a future judgment, 
as with it; that mens duties and obligations would {till be tbe 
ſame, and ſo would the motives to adhere to virtue, and to 


ſociety*. To all which it may be added, that here again in 
treatipg concerning a future judgment, he takes care to repeat 


be periſhable, and is dilloly ell with the body, then this world 

| ſeems to be man's all, and that on ſuch a ſuppoſition, a reſur- 
rection or reftoration, and a future retribution ſeem to be ex- 
dluded. And at the ſame time he declareth, that whether the 
ſoul periſheth with the body or not, is a thing which admitteth 
of no 3 8 i, So that, upon the whole, he really leaveth it as 
a matter quite uncertain, whether there ſhall be a future judg- 
ment or not. And yet he he has a mind to make a boaſt of 
5 the good tendency of his principles. he is for making a merit 
ok it, that it is one of thoſe important truths, which he has | 
taken pains to inculcate on the minds of men. 


maſk the fair pretences of this author, who ſets up for an un- 
common degree of openneſs and candour. His admirers may 
hence fee how conſiſtent he is, and how far his profellions arg 
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terized; and that therefore there will be no inquiry at the laſt 
judgment about ſuch offences as theſe; i. e. about blaſphemies 
againft God. The only offence man can be guilty of againſt 


God, is, he thinks, the want of a juſt ſenſe of his kindneſs and 
beneficence, and the not making a public profeſſion of gratitude 


plainly inſinuates that in his opinion it will not; ſince among 


which he ſuppoſes men ſhall be accountable, is for the injuries 


to one another, will come into judgment, but only © the good 


avoid vice, Nor is the belief of it of any great advantage to 


what he had ſaid in the foregoing ſection, viz. that if the ſoul. 


I hare inſiſted the longer upon theſe things that 1 may un- 


to be depended upon, 
® Chubb's poſth. works: vol, i, p. 391, 392. | be Ibid, p. 395. 
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I ſhall now conſider what he hath offered in this his ſolemn 
Farewel to his readers, with regard to revealed religion, 

As to revelation in general, he feems to make a very fair 
conceſſion. *©* When men (faith he) are ſunk into groſs igno- 
“ rance and error, and are greatly vitiated in their affections 
and actions, then God may, for any reaſon I can ſee to the 
contrary, kindly interpoſe by a ſpecial application of his 
power and providence, and reveal to men ſuch uſeful truths 
as otherwiſe they might be 1gnorant of, or might not attend 
to; and alſo lay before them ſuch rules of life as they ought 
to walk by; and likewiſe preſs their obedience with proper 
motives, and thereby lead them to repentance and reforma- 
6 tion e.“ But, as if he was afraid that in this he had made 
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too lar ge a conceſſion, he adds, “ but then that it is fo, and 
„ when it is ſo, will in the nature of the thing be matter of 


% doubt and Gif putation.” And in his ſixth ſeckion, where he 


treateth expreſsly of revelation, he aſlerteth, that in what way 
ſoever God communicateth knowlege to men, it muſt be a 


cc 


matter of uncertainty whether the revelation be divine or not, 


„ becauſe we have no rule to judge, or from which we can 


“ with certainty diſtinguiſh divine revelation from deluſion.” 


And that if this be the caſe with thoſe who receive the revela- 
tion at firſt hand, then ſurely it muſt be uncertain to thoſe 
who receive it from them. Thus, though he ſeems to grant, 
that God may on ſome occaſions 1. :ndly inter poſe by a ſpecial ap- 


plication of his power and providence, to reveal to men uſeful 


truths, and to direct and excite them to their duty; yet he will 


not allow that he can communicate the knowlege of his will in 
ſuch a way, as to give them a iufficient ſatisfying aſſurance 


that it is a divine revelation, and came from him. This is a 
moſt preſumptuous and unreaſonable limitation of the divine 
power and wiſdom, and is in effect the ſame thing as to ay, 


that he cannot communicate any revelation of his will to man- 


kind at all; even though his goodneſs ſhould dilpoſe him to do 


ſo, and their circumſtancss ſhould require it Dr Tindal had 


in effect ſaid the ſame thing with our author, and what he 
offered to this purpoſe was fully conſidered and obviated | in the 


anſwers that were made to him s. 
From the queſtion concerning ena in general, Mr. 


Chubb proceeds in his ſixth lection WE {ame oer een 


e Chubb « poſih works. 1 j. p. 292 203. Ff Ibid vol. ii. 


E See Con: beare's cetence of revealed religion, chap, vu. 


Anſwer to Chriſtianity as old as the creation, vol, uu. chap, 1. 
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on the Jewi/h, Mahometan, and Chriſtian revelation in par- 
ticular. 

The firſt of theſe he abſolutely rejecteth. He pretends that 
God's moral character is ſullied by it: That St. Peter and St. 


Paul condemn it as unworthy of the Deity : that it had a vaſt 


multiplicity of rites and ceremonies, which he ſuppoſes to be 
perfectly arbitrary, and inſtituted without any reaſon at all 


that it repreſents God as acting partially in chooſing the Zewj/h 
nation to be a peculiar people; and that, in that conſtitution a 


twelfth part of the people lived idly on the labour of the reſt; 
that the appearances of God to the patriarchs, to Mo/zs, &c, 


could only belong to a local circumſcribed deity; and that the 


God of 1/rael was not the ſupreme Being, but only ſome tute- 


lar ſubordinate god, conſonant to the Pagan idolatry ; and that 


his conduct in ordering the {/raz/ites to extir pate the Canaanites 
was inconſiſtent with the moral character of the Deity, This 


is the ſum of what he urges for ſeveral pages together in his 


ſixth ſection with regard to the Few?/þ revelation b. And he 


had inſiſted upon the ſane things before at greater length in his 


{ſecond ſection i, where he alſo condemns the puniſhing idolatry | 


with death under the Jeuiſb conſtitution as unjuſt, and as 
tending to juſtify perſecution for conſcience ſake. Theſe, 
and other objections to the ſame purpole, had been urged with 


great vivacity by Dr. Morgan in his Moral Phii;/opher ; and 


were fully conſidered and obviated in the firſt and ſecond vo- 


lumes of The divine Authority of the Old and New Teftament 
ofſerted, Mr. Chubb has thought fit to repeat the objections, 


without giving any new ſtrength to them that I can find, or 
taking off the force of the anſwers which had been returned. 


Referring therefore to what I have more largely inſiſted upon 
in the books now mentioned, I ſhall at preſent only obſerve in 
brief, that the idea given of God in the Jeuſh Scriptures, of 
his greatneſs and majeſty, of his power and wiſdom, of his 
juſtice, goodnefs, and purity, and of his univerſal preſence and 
cCominion, is the nobleſt that can be conceived by the human 
mind, and the moſt fitted to produce holy affections and diſpo- 


 Htions towards him, That nothing can be more evident, than 


mat the God propoſed to the Jets, as the proper obiect of 


| their worſhip, is the one living and true God, the fovereign 


Lord of the univerſe, who created all things by his power, who 


preſerveth and governeth all things by his providence. That 


b Chabb's poilk, works, vol. il. p. 1529, I Ibid. vol. i. 
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as to the divine apearances mentioned in the Old Teſtament, 
no argument can be brought to prove, that the ſovereign Lord 
of the univerſe may not ſee fit on ſome occaſions to exhibit 
himſelf by a viſible external glory and ſplendor, in order to 
ſtrike men with a more ſtrong and lively ſenſe of his immediate 
preſence ; or that he may not in that caſe make uſe of a glorious 
ſubordinate being or beings of an order ſuperior to man, and 
ſome ſuch beings have been acknowleged by the beſt and wiſeſt 
men in all ages, in delivering meſſages in his name. That it is 
no way inconſiſtent with God's univerſal care and providence 
towards mankind, to make extraordinary diſcoveries of his will 
to particular perſons, or to a people, or to give them wiſe and 
excellent laws, and eſtabliſh a conſtitution among them, the 
fundamental principle of which is the acknowlegement and ado- 
ration of the one living and true God, in oppoſition to all idola- 
try. Nor is there the leaſt ſhadow of reaſon to prove, that he 
could not in ſuch a caſe make the obſervation of this the prin- 
cipal condition on which the national privileges and benefits he 
thought fit to confer upon that people ſhould be ſuſpended ; in 
which caſe, whoſoever was guilty of idolatry under that pecu- 
liar conſtitution, was juſtly obnoxious to the penalties inflicted 
upon the enemies and ſubverters of the community, That, as 


to God's chooſing the people of Irael, they not only proceeded 


from anceſtors, eminent for piety and virtue, and pure adorers 
of the Deity, but may be juſtly ſuppoſed at the time of God's 
erecting that ſacred polity among them, to have been, notwith- 
ſtanding all their faults, freer from idolatry and other vices, 
than any of the neighbouring nations. They ſeem to have 
been much better than the people of 22717 from whence 
they were delivered; or than the Canaanites, whole land was 
given them, and Who appear to have been a moſt wicked and 
abandoned race of men, univerſally guilty, not only of the 
groſſeſt idolatries, but of the moſt monſtrous vices and abo- 
minations of all kinds. And if God faw fit on that occaſion 
to order them to be extirpated, as a monument to all ages of 
his juſt deteſtation of ſuch crimes and vices, this cannot be 
proved to be inconſiſtent with the character of the wiſe and 
righteous governor of the world. Though our author repre- 
ſents this as a milſtone that hangs at the neck of the Moſaic dif- 
penſation. With reſpect to che laws that were given to the 
people of Mael, thoſe of a moral nature, of which there is a 
_ comprehenſive ſummary in the Ten Commmandments, are un- 
queſtionably holy and excellent; the judicial Jaws are wife and 
£quitable ; and the poſitive Precepts, though many aud variaus, 
wiſely. 
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wiſely ſuited to the ſtate and circumſtances of that time and 


people. The reaſons of ſeveral of them may be aſſigned even at 


this diſtance, and that there were very proper reaſons for the 
reſt may be juſtly ſuppoſed. And St. Peter and St. Paul, even 
when they repreſent them as burdenſome, plainly ſhew, that 
they look upon them to have been originally inſtituted for wiſe 
ends, though no longer to be obſerved, when a more perfect 
diſpenſation was introduced, to which they were deſigned to be 
ſubſervient. The appointing the Prieſts and Levites, and diſtri- 
buting them among the other tribes, is ſo far from being a juſt 
objection againſt that conſtitution, that it may be juſtly regard- 
ed as a wiſe and excellent inſtitution, well fitted for preſerving 


and Ein the knowlege of religion, and the law amon 


the people, and inſtructing "them in their duty. And the pro- 


 vifton made'for them was juſtly due, both as a reward for their 
| ſervice, and as an equivalent for their not having a diſtinct Por- 


tion and ſhare of the land aſſigned them with the other tripes, 
Finally, The Meſaic conſtitution was attended at'its firſt eſta- 


bliſhment with the'moſt glorious and amazing demonſtrations 


of a divine power and majeſty, and which plainly ſhewed an 
extr aordinary divine interpoſition. And theſe facts were done 


not in ſecret, but in the moſt open public manner, of which 


the whole nation were witneſſes; and the memory of them con- 
ſtantly preſerved, both by ſolemn public memorials, and in au- 


thentic records, which have all the characters of genuine anti- 
quity, ſimplicity, and a ſincere regard to truth, and have been 


always regarded by the whole nation with the profoundeſt Ve- 


neration. Nor is there any juſt foundation for the author's 


pretence, that the ſacred hiſtory was intirely in the hands of 


the prieſts, or that from Solamon's time to the Babyloniſh capti- 


vity none had acceſs to it but the high-prieſt, and that in that 


captivity their law was entirely deſtroyed and loſt k. A ſuppo- 
ſition that has been frequent! y repeated by the deiſtical writers, 
though the abſurdity of it has been fully expoſed. 


'T hough Mr. Chubb hath abſolutely rejected the Jeuiſb reve- 


lation, he tpeaks very favourably of that of Mahomet l. Among 


other iaſtances of his regard to it, he takes upon him to pro- 
nounce, that it cannot ſurely be true, that the great pre- 


* valence of Mahometaniſm was owing to its being propa- 
„ gated by the ſword; becauſe it muſt have prevailed to a 


„ very great degree before the [word could have been drawn 


« in its favour.” Aad yet it is a thing capable of the cleareſt 


& Chubd's wh. work, vol. ii. p. 26, 27. 1 Ibid p. 30. Kc. 
5 75 . Proof, 


43: compared with p 394, 395, 396. 
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proof, that Mahometaniſm from its firſt appearance was propa- 
gated by the {word. This was what Mahomet himſelt moſt 
expreſsly required and recommended, and he accordingly ſpread 
his religion conſiderably by force of arms in his lite-time and 
immediately after his death, the chief apoſtles of Mahometaniſin 


were captains and mighty generals, who ſpread their conqueſts 


far and wide. Our author concludes his account of Mahometan- 
i/m with ſaying, „ whether the Mahometan revelation be of a 
divine original or not, there ſeems to be a plauſible pretence, 
““ arifing from the circumſtances of things, for itamping a di- 
© vine character upon it *.“ 

As to the Chriſtian revelation, it is evident he has done all 
in his power to expoſe it; and yet he ſeems plainly to acknow- 


lege Chriſt's divine milion. That there was ſuch a perſon 
40 I Jeſus Chriſt, and that he, in the main, did and taught, 


& as is recorded of him, appears (faith he) to be probable, 
*& becaule it is improbable that Chriſtianity ſhould take place in 
„the way and to the degree that it did, or at leaſt that we are 


« told itdid, ſuppoſing the hiſtory of Chriſt s life and miniſtry 


6 to be a fiction. He adds, that if ſuch power attended Jeſus 


„ Chriſt in the exerciſe of his miniſiry, as the hiſtory ſets 


« forth, then ſeeing his miniſtry and the power that attended 


t it ſeems, at leaſt in general, to have terminated in the public 


good, it is more likely that God was the primary agent in 
„the exerciſe of that power, than any other inviſible being. 


And then it is probable, that Jeſus Chriſt, upon whoſe will 


« the immediate exerciſe of that power depended, would not 
„ uſe that power to impoſe upon and miſlead mankind to their 
hurt, ſeeing that power appears to have been well directed 


ce and applied in other reſpects, and {eeing he was accountable 


« to his principal for the abule of it.” He adds, © from theſe 


= premiſes, or from this general view of the caſe, I think this 


« concluſion follows, viz. it is probable Chriſt's miſſion was 


divine; at leaſt it appears fo to me from the light or infor- 


« mation I have received concerning it.“ And as he ſeems 


here to acknowlege Chriſt's miſſion to be divine, ſo he under- 


takes to give an account what was the ſubject of his miſſion, or 


| what it was that he was ſent to publiſh to the world. This he : 
reduceth to three main principles, for which he referreth to a 


tract he 12 1 publiſhed, intitled, The true Gof/'ol of 
Chriſt, ViZ.. That nothing but a eee of mind ad. 


m Chubb's poſth. works, vol. ii. p. 40. 2 Ibid. P. 41, 42, 
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life to the eternal rule of righteouſneſs, will render men accept; 
able to God. 2. That when men have deviated from that rule, 
nothing but a thorough repentance and reformation will render 
them the proper objects of God's mercy. And laſtly, that God 
will judge the world in righteouſneſs, and will render to every 
man according as his works ſhall be. He adds, that theſe pro- 
poſitions ſeem to him to contain the ſum and ſubſtance of Chriſt's 

miniſtry : and as they are altogether worthy of the Deity, ſo he 
thinks, they may with propriety and truth be called, 2% Goſpel 
f Jeſus Ghrift, This is what he declares in his ſecond vo- 

lame, p. 82, 83. And he had faid the ſame thing before, 

vol. i. p. 98, 99, where he obſerves, that “ theſe things con 
. tain the ſubſtance of what Chriſt was in a ſpecial manner 

<« ſent of God to acquaint the world with.” And again, he 
declares, that by Chriſtianity he means, © that revelation of 
God's will which Chriſt was in a ſpecial and particular man- 

« ner ſent to acquaint the world with; and as far as the wri- 

*« tings of the apoſtles are conſonant with it, they come under 
« the denomination of Chriſtianity 9.” Where he ſeems fairly 
to own, that Chriſt was ſent ina particular and ſpecial manner 
to acquaint the world with a revelation of God's will, He alſo 
| acknowleges, that © the writings of the apoſtles contain ex- 
e cellent cautions, advices, and inſtructions, which ſerve for 
the right conducting our affections and actions — That the 
„ Chriſtian revelation, one would hope, was kindly intended 
* to guide men's underſtandings i into the knowlege of thoſe 


„ truths, in which their highelf intereſt is concerned, and to 
engage them to be juſtly affected therewith, and at accord- 


e ingly ; and that it naturally tends to reform the vices, and 
« rightly to direct the affections and behaviour of men.” And 
finally, © that it may perhaps be a piece of jaſtice due to 
& Chriſtianity (could it be certainly determined what it is, and 
could it be ſeparated from every thing that hath been blended 
« with it) to acknowlege that it yields a much clearer light, 
e and is a more ſafe guide to mankind, than any other tradi- 

© tionary religion, as being better adapted to improve and per- 


felt human nature 


| Theſe things would naturally lead us to think, that he had 
a friendly deſign towards Chriſtianity and the holy Scriptures, 
But notwithſtanding all theſe ſpecious profeſſions, whoſoever 
5 reads W hat he calls his Farewel to his readers, with 1 never lo 


0 Chubd's poth works, vol. Il, p- 546. p Ibid. p. 297. 
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little attention, muſt be convinced, that the principal deſign of 
it was to ſubvert the credit and divine authority of the Chriſ- 
tian revelation. 

Though he declares, that he looks upon it to be probable that 
_ Chriſt's miſſion was divine, yet he has taken great pains to ſhew, 
that the proofs which are brought for it, are not at all to be 
depended upon, Having obſerved that the two principal ar- 
guments or evidences uſually inſiſted on to prove the divine 
original of the Chriſtian revelation, are prophecy and miracles, 
he uſes his utmoſt efforts to invalidate both theſe. Two long 

ſections of his Farewel to his readers are employed this way, 
viz, the viith and viiith. And as to the Reſurrefion of Chriſt, 
he labours for near fifty pages together to repreſeut it as an 
abſurd and incredible thing “. 

In his ninth ſection, in Which he propoſes to treat of the per- 


ſonal character of Jeſus Chriſt, he does all he can to expoſe 


the account given of his being born of a virgin, as a fiction r. 


And whereas Chriſt is repreſented as having been perfect, and 


without fin, he will have it to be underſtood, not that he was 
abſolutely ſinleſs, but that no public or groſs miſcarriages could 
be charged upon him*. The higheſt character he ſeems will- 


ing to allow him is, that he was the“ founder of the Chriſtian 
"50" Ject®,” Or; as he elſewhere expreſſeth it, that © he colle&tcd 


„8 body of diſciples, and laid a foundation for a new ſect 


„among the ews."” For he ſuppoſes that according to 


Jeſus's original intention, Chriſtianity was only deſigned to be 


a Supplement to Judaiſim, and that the Meſaical conſtitution was 


to continue always in full force, and that his goſpel was to be 


preached only to the Jeu in all nations, and not to the Centiles 


at all, though the apoſtles afterwards deviated from his plan *. 


He owns indeed that he advanced ſome proper precepts of his 


own, in which he ſeemed to correct the conſtitutions of Moſes ; 
but he endeavours to ſhew that i in theſe he made alterations for 
the worſe, and that thoſe precepts by which he is thought to 


have been moſt diſtinguiſhed, inſtead of being more excellent 
than thoſe of other teachers and law-givers, are really leſs ex- 
cellent, and leſs perfect; and if taken in their proper and natural 


| ſenſe, are contrary to the reaſon of things, and inconſiſtent 
with the welfare and happineſs of mankind. This is the prin- 
cipal deſign he appears to have had in view, in what he calls 


| 4 Chubb'spoſth. works, vol. i. p. 333, Ke. * Ibid, vol. ii, | 
p. 268 —285. 3* Jbid. p. 269. Tt ]hid. vol. i. p. 50. "4 Thi. 


ol. ü. P. 305. * Ibid. p. 85, 86. 168. 
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Remarks on the Scriptures ; which is the firſt tract in his Paſt- 
humous Werks, 

In ſome of the paſſages above cited, he ſeems to give a fa- 
vourable account of Chriſtianity, and proceeds fo far as to ſpe- 
city what the true goſpel of Chriſt is, and what that meſſage is, 
which he allows Chriſt was ſent of God to deliver to the world; 
yet in plain contradiction to himſelf, he aſſerts in ſeveral parts 
ol his book, that it is utterly uncertain what meſſage Chriſt 

was ſent to publiſh to the world, or wherein true Chriſtianity 
doth conſiſt. This is what he particularly endeavoureth to 
ſhew in his ſixth ſection v. And in that very paſſage before 
cited, where he pretends that it is a piece of guflice due to 
 Chrijtianity, to acknowlege, that it yields a much clearer light, 
and is a mare /ufe guide than any other tr aditionary religion, he 
at the {ame time infinuates that it cannot be defined er deter- 
mined what Chriſtianity is *, He aſſerts, that “it has been ſo 
* looſely and indeter minately delivered to the world, that no- 
„thing but contention and confuſion has attended it from its 
« firſt promulgation to this time: And that the books of the 


New Teſtament have been fo far from being a remedy to this 


& evil, that they have contributed to it a.“ Accordingly, he 
expreſsly calls the New Teſtament, that /ountain of conſujron and 
 contradiftion d. And whereas Mr. Chillingworth had ſaid, that 
_ the Bible is the religion of Proteſtants, Mr. Chubb thinks, that 
_< unleſs it be ſo interpreted, as to be made conformable to the 
* great rule of right and wr ong, which, he lay s, in ſome in- 
fſtances cannot be done without force and v iolence, it muſt be 
an unſafe guide to mankind ©.” And that to appeal to Scrip- 
ture, would be a certain way to perplexity and diſſatisfaction, 
< hut not to find out truth.,“ And before this he had ſaid, 
that the Bible © has been the grand ſource of hereſies and 
* ſchiſms; and that it echibits doctrines ſeemingly the moſt 
"Ms oppoſite, ſome of which are greatly diſhonourable to God, 
« Others the molt injurious to men ©.” I think it is not eaſy to 
give a worle idea of the Scriptures than this author has done. 
If his account of them be a juſt one, it muſt be very dangerous 
to read them; and it would be a kindneſs to Keep theme out of 
the hands of the people. For he ſeems directly to charge all 
this upon the Scriptures themſclves, and not upon the fault of 
thoſe that pervert and abule tl them. And yet this very conſiſt Ent 


* Chubb's poſſh. works, 3 i p. 12122. #4 Tvid, * 
320. bid, p 57. 3186. ©.» Thid: p. 2.46, 5 
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writer declares againſt locking uß the Bible from the people, and 
that © this is moſt unſafe, as it has put the people ſo far under 
the power of the clergy, as to involve them in the moſt groſs 
** ignorance and ſuperſtition, and the molt abſolute flavery both 
„in civil and religious matters .“ Is not this plainly to ac- 
| knowlege, that the being well acquainted with the holy Scrip- 
tures is one of the belt preſervatives againſt ignorance, prieſt- 


craft, and ſuperſtition, and a great advantage and ſecurity to 


truth and liberty? And what then muſt we think of the at- 
| tempt made by him and other deiſtical writers to expoſe and 


vilify the holy Scriptures, and deſtroy all veneration for them 


in the minds of men, which, if believed, muſt induce an abſo- 
lute neglect, and even contempt, of thoſe ſacred writings ? 


Ought not this, by his own acknowlegement, to be regarded | 


as an attempt to bring us back into the moſt groſs ignorance, 
ſußerſtition, and flavery 9 


As a farther proof of the author's good-will towards Chrif- 


tianity, it may be obſerved, that he repreſents it as favouring of 
enthuſiaſm. And he explains enthuſiaim to be“ a groundleſs 
„ perſuaſion, that the Deity dictates and impreſſes upon the 
* mind of the promulger the ſubject matter of his miniſtry, 
e and therefore ſuch miniſtry is ſuppoſed to be not of or from 
men, but of and from God 8.” And as he here ſuppoſes 
Chriſtianity to be the product of enthuſiaſm, ſo he elſewhere 


charges the apoſtles and firſt publiſhers of Chriſtianity with im- 


poſture. He repreſents them as capable of giving a falſe teſti - 
mony to ſerve the Chriſtian cauſe, and that they acted upon this 


principle, that © truth in ſome caſes may and ought to be dif- | 
“ penſed with, and made to give way to falſhood and diſſimu- 


lation.“ And upon this he aſæs, How then will the mira- 


* cles wrought by Jeſus Chriſt and his apoſtles be proved to 
„ be other than impoſtures ? Suppoſing them to be much bet- 


4 ter atteſted than at preſent they appear to be h.“ 
Theſe and other things that might be meationed, may let us 


into the true ſpirit and deſign of this writer, and may help us 


to judge of the proteſtations he has made with great ſolemnity 


in the concluſion of his Farewel to his readers. It any ſay, 


« that what I have written is out of diſ reſpect to the perſon 


and miniſtry of Jeſus Chriſt, the accuſation is falſe.” And 
he adds, © as upon the Chriſtian ſcheme, Jeſus Chriſt will be 
1 he judge of quick and dead 1o 1aſſure my readers, that i in 


f Chubb's poſth, En vol. ii. p. 32 7, 345. e Ibid. p. 
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„ this view, and upon this conſideration, I have no diſagree- 
able apprehenſion on account of any thing that I have pub- 
5 liſhed to the world !.” 

Having given this general idea of our author's work, I ſhall 
in my next letter offer ſome remarks upon thoſe parts of his 


book which may ſeem to require a more particular conſidera- 
tion. 
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LETTER. XIV. 

Some farther remarks on Mr. Chubb's Poſthu mousWorks, 
The unfair repreſentation he makes of our Saviour” s pre- 
cepts in his ſermen on the mount. His groſs per verſions 
of ſcripture. His charge againſt it as uncertain, and 

as having been greatly depraved and corrupted by the 

_ church of Rome, confidered. Obſervations upon the 
_ attempt he makes to invalidate the proof from prophecy 
and miracles. The parallel he draws between the pro- 
 pazation of Chriſtianity and the progreſs of Methodiſm 
examined. The falſhood of his pretence that the apoſtles 
quite changed the original plan of Chriſtianity, and that 
they laid a ſcheme for worldly wealth and power. His 
invectives agoinſi St. Paul malicious and unjuſt, He 

_ repreſents all religions to be alike with regard to the fa- 


 vonr of God, and pretends to direct men 10 an infallible 
guide. 


DOR 7 
I my ſt, 1 gave a general account of Mr, Chubb's poſthu- 


mous treatiſes. I ſhall now add fome farther obſervations _ 


relating to {ome parts of thoſe tracts which may ſeem to deſerve 
to be more pa: ricularly confidered, 

Olk this kind is the attempt he hath made to a our Sa- 
viour's precepts in his admirable ſermon on the mount, which 
is deſigued to teach the molt pure and excellent morality, In 


1 Chubb's puſthumous works, vol. ii. p. 5 33. 


ſeveral 
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ſeveral of theſe precepts, our Lord evidently maketh uſe of a 
proverbial way of ſpeaking, ſhort and comprehenſive aphoriſms 
delivered in phraſes, ſome of which may perhaps appear not ſo 
uſual among us, but which were familiar to thoſe to whom they 
were at fifft delivered. Every one knows, that, in ſuch caſes, 
every expreſſion is not to be taken in the utmoſt ſtrictneſs, but 


the general intention is to be regarded, which is plain enough 


to an honeſt and attentive mind. But this writer ſeems reſolved 
to take them in the moſt abſurd ſenſe he can poſſibly put upon 


them. Thus, he interprets the precept againſt reſiſting evil, 
which is manifeſtly intended to check and ſuppreſs private re- 


venge, and to teach us that wile leſſon, that it is better in many 


_ caſes patiently to bear injuries, eſpecially in ſmaller inſtances, 


than to give way to a keen and forward reſentment and retalia- 
tion of them ; he interprets this as if it were deſigned abſolutely, 


and in all caſes, to forbid us to ſhun or guard againſt the evils 


and injuries offered to us, and required us rather to expoſe 
ourſelves to thoſe evils. But this certainly could not be the in- 
tention of that excellent teacher, who exhorteth his diſciples to 
be wiſe as ſerpents in avoiding evil, as well as innocent as doves; 


and direQeth them, inſtead of needleſsly expoſing themſelves, 
when perſecuted in one city, to flee into another. The precept 


about loving our enemies is deſigned to reſtrain and heal that 


bitter and malevolent ſpirit which men are ſo apt to indulge, 
and to carry benevolence to the nobleſt height. It teacheth us, 


that no private enmities or diſguſts ſhould cauſe us to forget the 


common ties of humanity : That with regard to our enemies 
| themſelves, we ſhould be earneſtly deſirous of their amendment 
and true happineſs, and ſhould be ready, when a proper op- 
portunity offers, to do them good offices, and to overcome 
their enmity with kindneſs, which is the nobleſt victory. But 


our candid author would have it to be underſtood to ſignify, 


that we ſhould put no difference in our affection and eſteem be- 
_ tween good and bad men, but ſhould have an equal complacency 


in perſons of the vileſt characters as in thoſe of the beſt *. And 


| becauſe our Saviour ſpeaks of God's doing good in the methods 


of his common providence, even to the unthankful and the evil, 


he pretends, that, according to his repreſentation, the perfection 
of the ſupreme Being conſiſteth in his being affected towards all 
intelligent beings alike, and ſhewing equal love and favour to the 
righteous and to the wicked; than which nothing can be more 


Chubb's poſtumous works, vol. i. p. 18, 19. 
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contrary to Chriſt's manifeſt intention, and to the whole tenor of 
his teaching and miniſtry. Our Lord's excellent diſcourſe againſt 
anxious cares, and a diſtracting or diſtruſtful thoughtfulneſs for 
to-morrow, he interprets as defigned to recommend thoughtleſ- 
neſs and indolence, and abſolutely to forbid that thoughtſulneſs 
and induſtry, which man's preſent indigent condition, and the 
preſent conſtitution of things makes neceſſary b. And the pre- 
cept by which we are directed not t lay up for ourſelves trea- 
fares on earth, but to lay up for ourſelves treaſures in heaven, 
- which is plainly intended to check a too eager purſuit of worldly 
riches, and a placing our chief happineſs in theſe things, he re- 
preſents as if it were deſigned abſolutely to condemn all worldly 
acquiſitions, however lawfuily obtained, and well uſed and em- 
ployed. In like manner, he interprets what our Saviour faith 
ina parabolical way, Lute xvi. 12, 13. concerning inviting the 
poor, the blind, and the lame; and which, as may be ga- 
| thered from the context by comparing ver. 7, &c. was deſigned 
to rebuke the vanity of expenſive and oſtentatious entertain- 
ments, whilſt the poor and indigent were neglected ; as if it 
were his intention that all Chriſtians ſhould deny themſelves 
the pleaſure of ever entertaining, or being entertained by friends, 
relations, and thoſe of their own rank, and were to confine 
_ themſelves wholly to the company, converſation, and friendſhip 
of the poor, the maimed, the lame, and the blind e. Though it 
is very evident from his own practice, that our Lord Jeſus was 
far from diſcouraging an agreeable intercourſe and converſation 
among friends, and the offices and entertainments of the ſocial 
life. And I dare ſay, not one either of the Jews, or of his 
own diſciples, ever underſtood him in this ſenſe. . 
But Mr. Chubb takes upon him to pronounce, that theſe and 
the like precepts are all to be underſtood in the moſt ſtrict 
Kteral ſenſe, and do not admit of any limitation, or any palli- 
ating interpretation to be put upon them. And he repreſents 
them as the proper precepts of Chriſtianity, peculiar, as he ex- 
preſſeth it, to the Chriſtian ſect, and in which their founder”s 
h:nour is peculiarly concerned; and pretends, that the obſer- 
vance of theſe alone, in the abſurd ſenſe he puts upon them, is 
What conſtitutes a true Chriſtian. And as theſe are the precepts 
that are acknowleged to be peculiarly Chriſtian, he thinks that 
from thence a judgment may be formed, whether there be any 
juſt ground for boaſting, that Chriſtian morals are much more 


v Þ Chubb's poſthumous works, vol. i, p. 22, 23, © Ibid. p. 
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excellent and perfect, than any other ſyſtem of morals that hath 
been exhibited to men *, 
Nothing can poſſibly be more unfair and diſingenuous, than 
this conduct of our author. No man of candour, who con- 
ſiders the deep wiſdom and good ſenſe which appeareth i in our 
Saviour's diſcourſes, can reaſonably ſuppoſe that it was his in- 
tention to recommend ſuch abſurd inſtructions and advices as 
they mult have been, according to this writer's repreſentation 
of them. Our Lord's deſign in his excellent ſermon on the 
mount, was not, as he himſelf declares, to deſtroy the law and 
the prophets; ; It was to vindicate them from the narrow and cor- 
rupt gloſſes of the Zewi/h doctors. And what could be more 
' worthy of a teacher ſent from God, the great Saviour and lover 
of mankind, than to forbid the being angry without a cauſe, all 


injurious and reproachful expreſſions, all adultery and impurity | 


even in heart and thought ; and to recommend purity, charity, 
meekneſs, benevolence, the forgiveneſs of injuries, and even a 
rendering good for evil, and overcoming evil with good? to 
warn men againſt an exceſſive love of worldly riches, which hath 


in all ages been the ſource of numberleſs evils and diſorders 


among mankind, and engage them to raiſe their affections and 
views to things of a far higher and nobler nature, things ce- 


leſtial and eternal? to direct men to a calm contentment and 
dependence on Divine Providence, in every condition, as the 
beſt preſervative againſt thoſe anxious diſtracting cares and ſoli- 


citudes, which, when they prevail, deſtroy thereliſhoflife ? What 


our Saviour hath delivered on theſe, and other heads of great 
importance to the happineſs of mankind, is comprehended in 
ſhort maxims, ſtrongly and cloſely expreſſed, which makes them 
more apt to ſtrike, and more eaſily remembered; but without 
deſcending to particular exceptions and limitations, which for 
the moſt part common ſenſe, and the nature of the thing eaſily. 


direct to. He, who was perfectly acquainted with human na+ 
ture, very well knew that there was no great danger of men's 
taking them in too ſtrict a ſenſe, and that they would be for- 
ward enough to find out limitations for themſelves. And any 
one that impartially conſiders the variety of matters treated of, 


in that excellent ſermon on the mount, ſuch a vaſt extent of . 


pure and noble morals compriſed in ſo ſmall a compaſs, and de- 


livered with the moſt, comprehenſive brevity, will be apt to ad- 
mire the wiſdom of this heavenly teacher, and to have a iuſt 
5 diſlike of a writer that could turn thoſe admirable leſſons to the 


E Chubb's poſth. works, vol. i. P. 27, 28. 31. 30, 40. 
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diſadvantage of the holy Jeſus, and the Chriſtian religion. And 
J am perſuaded, that any man who ſhould treat the maxims and 
wiſe ſayings of the philoſophers or great men of antiquity, as 
this author has done thoſe of our Saviour, would be regarded 
by all rational and thinking men among the Deiſts themſelves, 
as a rude and impertinent caviller, What renders Mr, Chubb 
more inexcuſable is, that he himſelf ſeems to have been very 
ſenſible, that thoſe precepts were not intended in the ſenſe he 
has thought fit to put upon them. For though, in what he calls 
Remarks on the Scriptures, he contends, as hath been ſhewn, 
that no other interpretation ought to be admitted; yet in an- 
other part of his Poſthumous Works ; viz. in the ninth ſection of 
his Fareuel, where he profeſſes to treat concerning the perſonal 
character of Jeſus Chriſt, he produces theſe very precepts as in- 
Nances of Chriſt's figurative way of ſpeaking, and plainly owns, 
that they ought not to be taken, nor were origiually intended, 
in the ſtrict literal ſenſe he had put upon them. To this pur- 
pole he particularly mentions the precepts of not reſiſting evil, 
of loving our enemies, and giving to every one that aſketh e, 
And from thence concludes; that we muſt uſe our reaſon in 
_ judging of the ſenſe of ſcripture, and of our Saviour's precepts ; 
which will be readily allowed. The ſcripture undoubtedly 
ſuppoſeth us to be reaſonable creatures, and our Saviour ad- 
dreſſeth himſelf to us as ſuch. But it by no means follows, as 
he inſinuates, that becauſe we are to uſe our underſtandings in 
judging of the ſenſe of ſcripture, and all Jaws, that therefore 
our own reaſon could guide us as well without them, and that 
_ theſe precepts are of no uſe, and that it is of no advantage to 
have them inforced by a divine authority. | 
It may not be improper on this occaſion to take notice of ſome 
other of his groſs perverſions of ſcripture : a ſignal inſtance of 
this kind we have in the ſame tract, in which he makes ſo ſtrange 
a repreſentation of ſeveral of our Saviour's precepts. Speaking _ 
of that noted paſſage, 1 John ii. 1, 2. My little children, theſe 
things write I unto you, that ye fin not; and if any man ſin, 
we have an advocate with the Father, Teſus Chriſt the righteous ; 
and he is the propitiation for our ſins, and not for ours only, but 
a fe for the fins of the whole world; he obſerves, that“ this 
_« patſage may be ſuppoſed to beſpeak comfort and ſafety to a 
«© wicked Chriſtian, i. e. to a wicked man who is a believer in 
tb Jeſus Chriſt, and profeſſes diſcipleſhip to him. And that it 
0. s but for a man to apply theſe words of St. John to himſelf, 


e Chubb" poſth, works, vol. i. Pp. 289. 293, 294, Ke. 
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« and the practice of vice is made eaſy to him f.“' That this 


could not poſſibly be St. %%n's meaning in this paſſage, is evi- 
dent from the whole tenor of his cpiſtle, and particularly from 
the words immediately following, in which he declares, hereby 
wwe do know that we know him, i. e. Jeſus Chriſt, if we keep 
his commandments. He that ſaith 1know him, and keepeth not 
bis commandments, is a liar, and the truth is not in him, ver. 
3, 4. Our author himſelt is ſenſible, hat the interpretation he 


hath given of this paſſage, is not conſiſtent with what St. 7ohn 


hath ſaid in other parts of this epiſtle. But that gives him no 
concern; it will only ſhew that St. John contiadifts himſelf ; 

which is what he would have him thought to do. And there- 
fore with an unparalleled aſſurance he inſiſteth upon it, that the 
account he hath given of St. 7chn's meaning, is the true one, 
„ whatever St. ohn, or any other writers of the New Teſta- 
ment, in oppoſition to this, may have elſewhere ſaid to the 
** contrary,” His manner of expreſſing himſelf plainly ſhews, 


that he is reſolved this ſhall be St. chu ſenſe, contrary to his 


own moſt expreſs declarations, and to the entire ſtrain of the 
New Teſtament ; becauſe he thinks it tends to ex poſe Chriſtia- 
nity, though in reality by ſuch a procedure he has only expoſed 
himſelf. But he urgeth, that“ if Chriſt be the propitiation 


for all fins, then the moſt wicked Chriſtian muſt needs be in 
„„ q {afe and comfortsble {tate 4 and even wicked Pagans and 
Infadels as well as Chriſtians, penitent and impenitent, becauſe 


God would not be ſo unreaſonable and unjuſt, as to take 
double ſatisfaction for the fame offences.” And in ſome 
Other parts of his book, he inveighs againſt the doctrine of 
Chriſt's being the propitiation for tins, as contrary to truth, 


and the eternal reaſon of things ?. But in all that he has ſaid. 


on this head, he either diſcovers a groſs ignorance of the ſcrip- 
ture-dodtrine of Chriſt's being the propitiation for our ſins, or 


makes a wilful miſrepreſentation of it. Since nothing can be 
more evident than it is from the whole New Teſtament, that 
Chriſt's dying for our ſins, was not deſigned to free men from 


an obligation to holineſs and obedience, but rather to lay them 
under ſtronger engagements to it; and that, according to the 


goſpel-covenant, none can expect an intereſt in the benefits 
| ariſing from Chriſt s {ſufferings and ſacrifice, or from his media- 85 


tion and interceſſion, but thoſe that turn from their ſins by a 


ſincere repentance, and who ſubmit 1 to be ue ned by his holy 


F Chubb's poſh. works, vol. i. p. 37, 38. e Ibid. p · 
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and moſt excellent laws. The doctrine of Chriſt's ſatisfaction, 
rightly underſtood, is ſo far from giving the leaſt encouragement 
to ſin, that it tendeth to impreſs men's hearts with the deepeſt 
ſenſe of the heinous evil and malignity of ſin, and of God's juſt 
diſpleaſure againſt it. Not only do thoſe who teach that doctrine 
as delivered in the ſcriptures, inſiſt as ſtrongly as any others 
upon the neceſſity of repentance and perſonal holineſs, in order 
to our acceptance with God ; but they maintain that at the ſame 
time that God promiſeth pardon to the truly penitent, he taketh 
care to diſpenſe that pardon in ſuch a way, as to make an aw- 
ful declaration of his hatred againſt fin, and to vindicate the 
authority of his government and laws. What can have a 
greater tendency to prevent our abuſing his pardoning mercy, 
and to excite in us 2 holy fear of offending him, than to con- 
ſider that he would not receive even penitent ſinners to his 
grace and favour, without a ſacrifice of infinite virtue offered up. 
on their behalf, conſiſting in the perfect obedience and ſuffer- 
ings of the great Mediator? And that it was upon the merit of 
his obedience and ſufferings, that that covenant was founded 
and eſtabliſhed, in which God hath graciouſly engaged to ac- 
cept of our repentance, and to reward our ſincere —ꝙ im- 
perfect obedience with eternal life? 

Many other inſtances might be mentioned of Mr. Chubb's 
ſtrange gloſſes upon ſcripture. He ſeems particularly to take 
pleaſure in miſrepreſentingand expoſing the writings of St. Paul. 

Thus, becauſe that great apoſtle in arguing againſt the falſe 

 Fewifh teachers, who inſiſted upon the obſervation of the 
Moſaic law and ceremonies, as abſolutely neccſſary to ſalvation 
under the goſpel, urgeth, that if they were 7u/tified by the law, 
they were /allen from grace, i. e. from the grace of the a> 55 
and the way of juſtification there propoled, Gal. v. 4. he 
charges him with maintaining in the height of his zeal, "ot 
obedience to the law of Moſes - was incompatible with . ation; ; 
and that let men otherwiſe be never ſo good and excellent per- 
ſons, this error concerning the obligation of the Ms/aic law, 

would exclude them from the fav our of God, and from eternal 
ſalvation. And in this, ſays he, the Apoſtle muſt ſurely have. 
greatly erred *. h But it ought to be conſidered, that thoſe 
Fewiſh teachers, whom St. Paul there oppoſes, are repreſented 


as men of corrupt minds, who acted from worldly and ſiniſter 


ends and views, and who were not ſtrict in keeping the law | 
themſelves, though they were for binding it upon others, Gal. 


> Chubd's poſth. works, vol. ii. p. 96, 97. 
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vi. 12, 13. And the apoſtle there expreſsly declareth, that in 
Chriſt Feſus, or under the goſpel-diſpenſation, neither circum— 
ciſion availeth any thing, nor uncircumciſion, i. e. neither the 
obſervance nor non -· obſervance of theſe outward rites, but faith 
which worketh by love, or, as he elſewhere expreſſeth it, the 
new creature, i. e. a real ſanctifying change of heart and life. 
See Gal. v. 6. vi. 15. 1 Cor. vii. 19. Again, he pretends that 
St. Paul repreſents the calling of the Centiles as not originally 
deſigned by God, or as an effect of his goodneſs towards the 
Gentiles, but as ſpringing only from his having taten up a pique 
or reſentment againſt the Jews, which, he lays, © isa ſpring of 
action much too low, and altogether unworthy of the Su— 


« preme Deity i.“ But nothing is more evident than that this 


apoſtle frequently aſeribes the calling of the Gentiles to the free 
grace and gratuitous favour of God, and ſpeaks of it in noble 
terms, as having been deſigned in the councils of the divine 
wiſdom and love before the foundation of the world, Eph, i. 
2, 4, 5, 6. iti. 8, 9. Farther to expoſe that excellent apoſtle, 
he repreſents it, as if in ſaying, that Vin this life only we have 


hope in Chriſt, we are of all men the meſt miſerable, 1 Cor. xv. 
19. he intended to ſignify, that the practice of piety and virtue 
is not in its own nature ſo eligible, or ſo conducive to the real 
| ſatisfaction of this preſent life, as that of vice and ſin. Nor 


will he allow that St. Paul in this part of the argument has any 


reference to the caſe of perſecution ; and yet certain it is, that 
he moſt expreſsly refers to it, ver. 29, 30, 31, 32. And his 


evident deſign is to ſignify the unhappy condition Chriſtians 


would be reduced to, under the grievous perſecutions to which 


they were then expoſed, if it were not for their future hopes. 
But he eſpecially finds great fault with St. Paul, for his doctrine 
concerning ſubjection to the higher powers, Rom, xiii, 1—6, 


as if it were calculated for promoting tyranny and flavery. 

This he inſiſts upon for ſeveral pages together, in two different 
parts of his Poſthumous Works; and yet the apoſtle's doctrine, 
rightly conſidered, is admirable. He ſhews, that obedience to 
the civil powers is a duty which Chriſtianity injoins ; that it 
was not deſigned to exempt men from ſubjection to their law- 
ful governors, though heathens, or to reiax the bands of civil 

duty and allegiance. He doth not meddle with the queſtions 


concerning the rights of Senates, or particular forms of polity, 


but ſpeaks of the duty of private perſons, and therefore preſſes | 


their obedience and ſubjection, without reſtrictions and limita- 


i Chubb's poſth. works, vol. ii. P. 88. 
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tions; and to have mentioned ſuch reſtrictions, would certainly 
have been of bad conſequence ; eſpecially conſidering the ſedi- 
_ tions diſpoſitions of the Fews, and how they were then affected. 

But our author is not willing to allow that religion has any 
thing to do with obedience to our civil governors ; and, in ex- 
preſs oppoſition to St. Paul, declares, that government cannot 
be ſaid to be the ordinance, or by the appointment, of God. 

He maintains that the proper argument for obliging men to ſub- 
jection and obedience, is not government's being the ordinance 
of God, but its being neceſſary ta the well-being of mankind. 

And does not the apoſtle manifeſtly urge this? He both raiſeth 
our views to the original of government in the authority and ap- 
pointment of God himſelf, and pointeth out to us the proper 
ends of government, and its great uſefulneſs to mankind, and 
excellently argueth from both theſe. So that he is far from what 
this writer here thinks fit to charge him with, a fallaciaus and 
injuriaus way of reaſming. 

le takes particular notice of the allegory * St. Paul makes 
uſe of, Gal. iv. 21, &c. and uſes his utmoſt endeavours to place 
it in a moſt ridiculous light. Nothing can be more unfair and 
diſingenuous than the account he is pleaſed to give of it, in 


which he entirely miſrepreſents the deſign and ſtrain of the 


apoſtle's diſcourſe. But a particular examination of, what he 
offers, with regard to this and ſeveral other paſſages of ſcripture, 
would carry me too far, It 1s ſufficient to obſerve, that a care- 
ul and unprejudiced confideration of the context, and a com- 
paring one part of ſcripture with another, might eaſily have 
ſet him right as to the ſenſe of moſt of the paſſages he men- 
tions; or he might have found his difficulties cleared by able 
and judicious commentators, if he had been as willing to have 
Dis objections ſatisfied, as he was to raiſe them, or as a ſincere 
enquirer after truth ought to be. Candid critics, if they meet 
with a paſſage in Homer, Plato, Ar iſtotle, Tully, or any other 
celebrated profane author of antiquity, which at firſt view has 
| ſomething in it that they cannot well explain or account for, 
are very unwilling to charge the original author with nonſenſe 
and abſurdity, and think themſelves obliged to uſe their utmoſt 
| endeavours to find out a convenient or favourable ſenſe of the 
_ paſſage in queſtion. But with this writer, and many others of 


* Mr. Collin. had endeavoured to expoſe that allegory ; ; and the 


dieſign and conſiſtency of it was fully cleared in the anſwers that 


were made to that writer. Nor has Mr. Chubb offered any thing | 
—— it that can n be called new. | 


he 
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the ſame claſs, it ſeems to be a rule to interpret every paſſage 
of ſcripture in the molt abſurd ſenſe that can poſſibly be put 
upon it. N 
Several paſſages were produced in my former letter, to which 
many others might be added, in which Mr. Chubb exclaims 
againſt the ſcripture as the ſource of endleſs contentions and di- 
viſions, as if it were to be charged with all the abſurd and con- 
tradictory opinions, that have at any time been grafted upon it. 
This he repreſents, as owing to its being © expreſſed in a looſe 
* indeterminate way, which would be a defect in a human 
« compoſition, but is ſcarce ſuppoſeable in the caſe of divine 
* revelation l.“ But it is no argument, that a thing is looſely 
and indeterminately expreſſed, that men differ or contend about 
the ſenſe of it. This is owing to other cauſes. Suppoſing a 


divine revelation given to mankind, never ſo clear and determi- | '% 7 


nate, it could ſcarce be avoided, without a conſtant miraculous 
interpoſition, irreſiſtibly impreſſing and over-ruling the minds 
of all men, but that there would be a difference of ſentiments 
and opinions among mankind, about many things in it : And 
yet this would not hinder but that ſuch a revelation: would be 


of ſignal uſe for inſtructing men in things of great importance. 144 


The fallacy of ſuch a way of arguing, as it men's differing 
about any thing were a proof of its uncertainty, has been often 

_ expoſed, as what would baniſh all religion, truth, reaſon, and 
evidence out of the world. Yet this 1s a common-place with 
the Deiſtical writers, to which they have recourſe on all occa- 
ions. Many made ule of it before our author: And ſince the 
publiſhing of his works, a late right honourable writer hath 
been pleaſed to renew the charge. I ſhall not here repeat what 
I have elſewhere offered in anſwer to his lordſhip, and which 
will equally ſerve to obviate all that Mr. Chubb hath advanced 
on this head m, es, ” . 
I he fame obſervation may be made with regard to his at- 
tempts againſt the ſacred canon. He pretends, as others had 
done before him, that there is no proof that the books of the 


New Teſtament were written in the firſt age of the Chriſtian We 
church; that there were many ſpurious goſpels in the primitive —_— 
times, and that the Chriſtians had no way of diſtinguiſhing the = 
genuine from the falſe. Theſe, and other things to the ſame 8 
- purpoſe, he very frequently repeats in ſeveral parts of his Fare- _ 9 
wel to his readers, as if he thought the frequent repetition of in 
1 Chubb's poſth. works, vol. ii. p. 246, 247. n See Reflec- 1 4 
tions on Lord Bolingbroke's letters, p. 125, &c. ek 4 


them 
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them would perſuade his readers of their truth. But I ſhall 
not need to take any particular notice of them here, but refer 
to what was ſaid on this ſubject in the fourth letter, where 
ſome account is given to the anſwers that were made to Toland's 
Amyntor. To which may be added what hath been lately of- 
fered in anſwer to the ſame objections, when urged by the noble 
writer laſt- mentioned ©. 

Mr. Chubb hath alſo raiſed a great clamour about the corrup- 
tion of Scripture. He layeth it down as a principle, that if 
God gave a revelation for the uſe of mankind, he would take 

care that it ſhould be tranſmitted ſafe and uncorrupted to all 
ſucceeding generations, and would by a particular and conſtant 
application of his power and providence have defended it from 
all injury, wherever it was promulged, and whatever language 
it was rendered into. He! intimates, that God ought to have 
Sr pen with a ſudden death, as in the caſe of Ananias and 
Saßfhira, every man that had committed any error, either m 
tranſcribing or tran{lating it. And if this had been the caſe, 
the conſequence would have been, that no man wonld have 
ventured to tranſcribe or tranſlate it at all. And this, no doubt, 
is what theſe gentlemen would wiſh ; but there is no neceſſity 
for having recourſe to ſuch extraordinary methods ; we have 
ſufficient evidence to ſatisfy any reaſonable per ſon, that this 
revelation is tranſmitted to us, without any ſuch corruptions or 


alterations as can deſtroy the uſefulneſs of that revelation, or 


defeat the important ends for which it was originally given ?. 
This hath been often clearly ſhewn. Our author indeed pro- 
* nounces with great confidence, that ** it is a thing abundantly 
evident, that the Chriſtian revelation hath been greatly de- 
© praved and corrupted ; that its pretended guardians have 
* extracted the myſtery of iniquity from it. And that we have 
received the books referred to from that grand fountain of 
corruption the Church of Rome, who mult have been natu- 
rally, and almoſt unavoidably led to corrupt them in thoſe | 
times of i ignorance, to juſtify herſelf in all other oorruptions 
„ and abuſes.” This he frequently repeats, as his manner 1s, 
in ſeveral parts of his book, and it hath been often urged by 
the deiſtical writers 4; and it muſt be acknowleged, that if a 
general corruption of the Scriptures could have been poſſibly 
effected, none had fo 250 an opportunity, or a ſtronger temp- 


2 Fe RefleQions on fas Bolingbroke's letters, p- 98, &c. 
y See eee this above, p 66, 67. 120, 121. Chubb 8 
poſthumous works, vol. ii. p. 65, 66. 118. 121,122, | 


ration 
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tation to attempt it than the Church of Rome. And yet it is 
evident in fact, that they have not corrupted the Scriptures in 
| thoſe inſtances in which it was moſt their intereſt, and we 
might imagine alſo moſt in their inclination, to have corrupted 
them. There might be ſome pretence for ſuch a charge, if 
there had been any expreſs and formal paſlages inſerted in the 
New Teſtament, in favour of the papal ſupremacy, of St. Ne- 
ter's having been biſhop of Rome, the worſhip of images, the 
invocation of ſaints and angels, purgatory, the communion in 
one kind, againſt prieſts marriage, and in favour of the monaſtic 
VOWS, Ge. But our author hath not attempted to produce any 
paſſages of this kind, and he himſelf has obſerved, that the 
New Teſtament was not ſufficient to ſupport the weight of 

„ the conſtitution of the Church of Rome, and therefore its 
© builders prudently annexed tradition to it r.“ He alſo finds 


favlt with their locking up the Bible from the laity, as what 


hath put them ſofar under the power of the clergy, as to involve 


them in groſs ignorance, ſuperſtition, and flavery, Thus, this 


very conſiſtent writer, with a view to expoſe the New Teſta- 
ment, would perſuade us, that popery is taught and founded 
there, and yet would have the Bible kept in the hands of the 
people as a proper preſervative againſt it. 


The arguments in favour of the Fewiſh and Chriſtian 1 reve- 


lation from prophecy and miracles have always been looked upon 


to be of great weight; and Mr. Chubb hath taken great pains 


to invalidate both theſe. With regard to prophecy, which is 


the entire ſubject of the ſeventh ſection of his Farewel to his 


readers, he pretends not to deny that there may be true pro- 
phecy; that God may certainly foreknow future events, and 


may enable perſons to foretel them: But he denies, that the 


prediction of future events can be admitted as an evidence of 
divine revelation ; becauſe a prophecy can never be known to 
be a true prophecy till it be fulfilled; and therefore can never 
be a proof or evidence at the time of its delivery ; becauſe it 
muſt appear as yet uncertain, His argument here proceeds 
upon a wrong ſuppoſition, as if the advocates for revelation 
maintained, that the mere prediction of a future event, even 


before the completion of it, were alone a ſufficient proof to 


thoſe who heard the prediction, of the divine miſſion of the 
perſons who delivered it. 


tion. 


T Chubb' s polthumou works, p. 58. 74 Ibid, p. 129=—174. 


atteſted 


This was far from being the only 
proof that was given either of the 17/aic or Chriſtian revela- 


They were both of them at their firtt e 
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atteſted and eſtabliſhed by an amazing ſucceſſion of the moſt 
wonderful works, and which plainly argued an extraordinary 
divine interpoſition. Beſides which, both Mz/es and the pro- 
phets under the Old Teſtament, and our Lord Jeſus Chriſt and 
his apoſtles under the New, were enabled to give many expreſs 
predictions of future events; ſome of which related to things 
that were to happen in their own time, and received a ſpeedy 
accompliſhment ; others related to events that were not to hap- 
pen till ſome ages after the prediction, and theſe alſo received 
their accompliſhment in the proper ſeaſon. And this added to 
the other evidences, exhibited a farther illuſtrious proof of a 
divine interpoſition in favour of the 7euiſb and Chriſtian reve- 
lation, and ſhews, that the firſt publiſhers of it were extraor- 
dinarily inſpired of God, who by the author's own acknow- 
legement can alone foreſee and foretel future contingent events. 
It was wiſely ordered that miracles and prophecy ſhould go to- 
gether, whereby not only the moſt ſtriking evidence was given 
to the truth and divinity of the revelation, at the time when it 
was firſt promulgated, but proviſion was made that there 
| ſhould be a growing evidence, which might acquire new force 
and ſtrength by the ſucceſſive accompliſhmeat of the prophecics 
in the ſeveral different periods to which they refer. Indeed, if 
it were only a ſingle prediction or two, the fulfilling of them 
might be looked upon to be accidental, and to amount to no more 
than a lucky conjecture. But a ſeries of prophecies, ſuch as is 
ſet before us in the ſacred writings, many of them relating to 
things of a moſt contingent nature, removed at the diſtance of 
ſereral ages, and which depended upon things that no human 
ſagacity could foreſee, muſt be aſcribed to an extraordinary di- 
vine aſſiſtance. And it cannot reaſonably be ſuppoſed, that 
God would impart his own preſcience to give credit to impoſtors, 
who falſely pretended to be inf; pired by him to deliver doctrines 


and laws to mankind. 


As to that part of the evidence of Chriſt's dine miſſion, 
which reſulteth from the prophecies of the Old Teſtament, this 
had been fully conſidered in the controverſy between Mr. Collins 
and his adverſaries, of which ſome account was given in the 
ſixth letter. What Mr. Chubb hath offered on this head is very 


inconſiderable. But he has one reflection, that may deſerve 


ſome notice; it is this: That, © ſuppoſing thoſe prophecies to 
« have been ſulfilled in Jeſus Chriſt, they are not ſo much to 
be regarded as an evidence of the divine authority of the 
* Chriſtian revelation, as of the divine character of its primary 


— promulger, who being a free Being mu have been at liberty 
— ries 
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„ whether he would have faithfully delivered thoſe truths to 
„ the world, that had been delivered to him by his principal. 
„ And this, faith he, muſt of neceſſity be the caſe of all divine 
* revelation t.“ But, ſuppoſing there was a ſeries of prophecy, 
relating to a wonderful perſon, who was to appear at a time 
prefixed as a divine teacher and Lord, and who was to erect a 
difpenſation of truth and righteoutticeſs, and that his coming, 
perſon, offices, miracles, ſufferings, and the glories that ſhouJd 
follow, were deſcribed and pointed out by many remarkable 
predictions, delivered at ſundry times, and in divers manners, 
all which were fulfilled in Jefus Chriſt, and in him only, this 
certainly muſt be looked upon as an illuſtrious atteſtation, not 
only to the divinity of his miſſion, but to the truth of the reve- 
lation he brought in the name of God. For it were moſt abſurd 


to ſuppoſe, that God would have inſpired ſo many perſons, in 


different ages, to foretel his coming and character as a divine 
teacher of truth and righteouſneſs, if he had not perfectly fore- 
known that he would certainly tulfil that character, and fulfil 


the great truſt repoſed in him. And the preparing mankind 


for his coming by ſuch a ſucceſſion of prophecies, and pointing 
him out by the moſt glorious and peculiar characters, ſo many 


apes before his actual appearfng, tended to give him an atteſta- 


tion of a moſt peculiar kind, and which was never in 
any other caſe. 5 
With regard to the prophecies of Daniel, this author thinks 


it is impoſſible, © that God ſhould deliver a prophecy ſo darkly, 
as that one man only, and he a prodigy, amidſt the millions 
of men that have taken place ſince that prophecy was deli- 


« yered, ſhould be able to diſcover the true ſenſe and meaning 


« of it u.“ Where he goes upon a ſuppoſition, which is mani- 
feſtly falſe, viz. that no man before Sir Jaac Newton was ever 


able to diſcover the meaning and intent of Daniel's prophecies. 


Many there have been who have laboured happily this way, 


both formerly and of late. And though there are ſeveral things 


in thoſe prophecies that are attended with great difficulty, 


there are others of the predictions contained in that book, 


which are ſo clear, that the application of them is comparatively 
eaſy. And they have been wonderfully verified in a manner 


which ſhews they could only have proceeded from that all-ſee- 


ing mind which preſides over contingencies, and clearly fees 


through the ſucceſſion of _ And the predictions there 


given 


t Chubb's poſthum, works, b. Ir, 153. 8 Ibid. p. 147. 
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given relating to the Meſſiah, the deſign and end of his coming, 
and the deſolation of the eib city and temple that ſhould 
be connected with it, are of ſuch a nature, as to give a moſt 
remarkable atteſtation to our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, as the true 
promiſed Meſſiah. And it may be obſerved by the way, that 
this ſhews the vanity and falſhood of another of our author's 
ſuppoſitions, who pretends that the Zewiſh expectation of the 
| Meſſiah was ſolely owing to the notion they had of their being 
God's peculiar people, from whence it was natural for them to 
believe that God would raiſe them up a glotious deliverer, who 
ſhould exalt their nation to the higheſt degree of proſperity and 
_ grandeur : and that the prophets humoured them in this their 
notion and expectation : For if this had been the caſe, the pro- 
phets would not have ſpoken of a ſuffering Meſſiah; nor would 
they have foretold, as they have done, his being rejected of the 
Zews, and the judgments which ſhould be then executed upon 
that nation, and that the Gentiles ſhould be partakers of the 
benefits of his kingdom. 
| This writer, who ſeems to value himſelf upon thinking out 
of the common way, can ſee nothing extraordinary in the pre- 
dictions relating to the calamities and diſperſions of the eus, 
and their wonderful preſervation under all their diſperſions and 
calamities, for a long ſucceſſion of ages. And yet, certain it is, 
that their being ſo generally diſperſed among all nations over 
the whole earth, and being ſtill preſerved as a diſtinct people, 
notwithſtanding the unexampled diſcouragements, reproaches, 
and ſufferings to which they have been expoſed, is one of the 
moſt wonderful things, taken in all its circumſtances, that is to 
be found in the whole hiſtory of mankind. And as it hath 
no parallel, its being ſo plainly foretold above three thouſand 
years ago (for ſo long it is ſince the time of Moſes, who firſt. 


prophetied of it) is a moſt ſignal inſtance of a true prophetic | 


ſpirit, and could be only owing to the inſpiration of that om- 
niſcient Being, who declareth the end from the beginning, and 
from ancient times the things which are not yet done. 

I ſhall only take notice of one obſervation more, which our 
author hath made with regard to the proof from prophecy, 
viz. that it appears from St. Paul's account, that the gift of 
_ prophecy was a dictinct gift from that of knowlege, 1 Cor. xil, 
8, 9, 10. and * that they had no connection or dependence 
* upon one another, And he thinks therefore, that a perſon's 
„ foretelling things to come, does not prove a fuperiority of 
„ Kknowẽlege, and that the prophet's knowlege extends farther 


than the prophecies he delivers.“ But it we examine that 


. —pallage 


VTV 7. 
Having conſidered the principal things this writer has urged | 

on the head of prophecy, I ſhall take ſome notice of what he 

| hath offered concerning the proof of miracles : This is the 
ſubject of this eighth ſection x. He will not allow that miracles 
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_ paſſage of St. Paul, which he refers to, we ſhall find it is far 


from anſwering the end he propoſes by it, viz. to invalidate 


the proof from prophecy in favour of the Chriſtian revelation, 


The apoſtle is there ſpeaking of the ſeveral gifts of the Holy 


Ghoſt, which were poured forth on many of the Chriſtian con- 


verts in that firſt age, in various proportions and degrees ac- 
cording to his will. One of theſe was, thar of prophecy. It is 
not certain that by Prophecy in that particular paſſage, is to be 


underſtood the foretelling things to come; for the word pro- 


phecy is ſometimes taken in that epiſtle in another ſenſe ; but 
allowing it to be ſo, ſince it appears from other paſſages that 
ſuch a gift there was ia the firſt age of the Chriſtian church, 
and it was what our Saviour had promiſed, Fohn xvi. 13. in 
that caſe it muſt be ſaid, that ſuch a gift, if really conferred, 


could only proceed from God, or his Holy Spirit. And as 
thoſe extraordinary gifts, of which this was one, were commu- 


nicated by the laying on of the hands of the apoſtles in the name 


of a crucified and riſen Jeſus, the conferring theſe gifts on any 


of the Chriſtian converts may be juſtly regarded as a moſt il- 


luſtrious proof of a divine intermiſſion in favour of Chriſtianity, | 


and of the divine miſſion of the apoſtles, the firſt authorized 


can be any proof of the divine miſſion of perſons or truth of 


doctrines. What he chiefly inſiſteth upon to this purpoſe is, 
that the power of working miracles may be equally annexed to 
 falſhood and truth. And whereas it might be objected, that 
God will not ſuffer miraculous power to be miſapplied, becauſe, 
were that the caſe, mankind would be greatly expofed to im- 
_ poſition; he anſwers, ** that when a miracle is once wrought, 
« jt muſt and will be in the option of the operator to apply 
e that power as he pleaſes, either well or ill, nor could God 


e prevent it, otherwiſe than by deſtroying his being or his 


„ agency.” But ſuppoſing, which is the preſent ſuppoſition, 


a real power of working miracles communicated from God, 


with a view to give atteſtation to the divine miſſion of perſons 
ſent to inſtruct the world in important truths, it is abſurd to 
ſuppoſe, that he would continue that power to them, if they 
applied it to the confirming of falſhood; or that he would have 


* Chubb's poſth. works, vol. ii. p. 177 — 249. 
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givea them that power for atteſting truth, it he foreſaw they 
would uſe it in favour of falſhood; and in that cafe he muſt 
have foreſeen it. With regard to the power of working mira- 
cles in the firſt age of the Chriſtian church it was not at the 
option of the perions who had that power to uſe. it when or 
to what purpoſe they pleaſed. They could only work thoſe 
miracles, when and upon what occafion it ſeemed fit to the 
Holy Ghoſt that they ſhould do them. In which caſe they 
had an extraordinary impulſe, which is uſually called the faith 
of miracles, which was a kind of direction to them, when to 
work thoſe miracles, and whereby they knew and were per- 
ſuaded that God would enable them to do them. The proper 
uſe and deſign of thoſe miracles was to confirm the teſtimony 
given by the apoſtles to our Saviour and his reſurrection, and 
the truth of the doctrines they taught as received from him. 
Nor can any one proof be brought, though he takes it for 
granted, that any falſe teachers in that age did, by virtue of 
any extraordinary gift or powers of the Holy Ghoſt-comimyni- 
cated to them, work miracles to confirm the talſe doctrines they, 
| preached. On the contrary, St. Paul appeals to the Galatians 
themſelves, as in a matter of fact which could not be conteſted, 
that miracles were only wrought, and the extraordinary gifts 
of the ſpirit communicated, in atteſtation to that true doctrine 
of the goſpel which he had preached, and not to that other 90 


bel, as he calleth it, which the falſe teachers would have im- 


poſed upon them, Gal. ii. 2, 5. But I have elſewhere con- 
 Hdered this matter at large, and ſhall not here eren what was 
there offered J. 
But what our author chiefly 3 bimſelf to prove is, that 
the accounts given us of the miracles recorded in the New Teſta- 
ment are falſe or uncertain, and not at all to be depended on. 
To this purpoſe he mentions ſeveral of our Saviour's miracles, 
and repeats the ſame objections againſt them, that had been 
urged by Mr. I colſton before, and to which lolid anſwers had 
been returned. Every thing in the evangelical accounts that 
appears to him ſtrange or extraordinary, he rejects at once. 
cannot here enter into a diſtinct conſideration of the ſeveral par- 
ticulars he allegeth. I ſhall only mention one on which he, 
ſeems to lay a greater ſtreſs than any of the reſt, and which he 
inſiſts upon more than once, as alone ſufficient to deſtroy the 
credit of the evange lical hiſtorians, It relates to the account 


see Divine A uthority of the O!d and New Teſtament alas; 
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given of our Saviour's temptations in the wilderneſs. Tt will 
be readily owned, that the fact referred to is of a very extraor- 
dinary nature. But a thing may be very ſtrange and wonder- 
ful, and yet very true, and is to be received as ſuch, if it 
comes to us vouched by a ſufficient authority. And in this 
caſe the authority is ſufficient ; for I think it cannot reaſonably 
be doubted, that the account came originally from our Lord 


himſelf, ſince no other could be ſuppoſed to know it, and that 


it was well known to the apoſtles and diſciples to have come 
from him. It is diſtinctly related by two of the evangeliſts, St. 
Matthew and St. Luke, and referred to by a third, St. Mark. 
St. John, according to the method he purſues, of inſiſting chiefly 
upon things not mentioned by the reſt, had no occaſion to take 
notice of it, There is not the leaſt reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the 
evangeliſts would have inſerted ſuch an account as this, if they 


had not been aſſured that the information came from Chriſt 
himſelf ; and his authority is a ſufficient warrant for believing. 


it; nor is our author able to prove, that there is any thing here 


aſcribed to Satan, which he might not be able, or might not 


be permitted to perform. In what manner he pretended to 


ſhew to our Saviour all the kingdoms of the world, and all the | 
glory of them, we are not told, nor is there any neceſſity here 


of taking the word all in the firiteſt ſenſe. But in what way 
ſoever this was done, concerning which we cannot pretend 
certainly to judge, this writer doth not know enough of the 


caſe. to pronounce it impoſſible. Suppoſing there are evil ſpi- 
rits, can any man take upon him poſitively to determine how 


far their power and ability may extend? And that there are 
both good and evil ſpirits ſuperior to man, hath been the 


general belief of mankind in all nations and ages, and even of 


the beſt and wiſeſt of men; nor can a ſhadow of reaſon be 
brought to prove the exiſtence of ſuch ſpirits to be either im- 
poſlible or improbable; though our author, in his great wiſ- 
dom, has all along rejected all accounts where there is any 
mention made of anpels or devils, with as much confidence as 


if he could clearly demonſtrate, that there cannot poſſibly be 
any ſuch thing. 


He frequently ſpeaks of the We and eredulity of the 
| facred hiſtorians, and repreſents the accounts given in the 


| Goſpels, and in the As of the Apoſtles, as mere fictions, more 
Yea he 
exprelsly declares, © that ſome of the popiſh miracles, though 


| like Jewiſh fables, or popiſb legends, than real fafts * 
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« generally rejected by proteſtants as fraud and impoſture, are 
«+ better atteſted than any of the miracles which were wrought, 
* or ſuppoſed to be wrought in the firſt century. And that 
* had the like ſtrict ſcrutiny been made in former times that is 
< at preſent, thoſe antient miracles would have been rejected *.” 
But every thinking perſon will eaſily ſee a mighty difference in 
the caſe between miracles wrought before perſons highly pre- 
judiced in their favour, and in proof of the reigning religion, 
where power and intereſt is on their fide, and where there is 
not a full liberty allowed to make a ſtrict enquiry in the view of 
enemies themſelves, and where the public prejudices lie on the 
other ſide, and power, intereſt, and authority are engaged 

againſt them. Thexe will always be ground of ſuſpicion in the 
former caſe, not equally fo in the latter. The miracles ſaid to 


de wrought in the Romi/b church, are done in countries where 


| Popery is the eſtabliſhed religion, and has power and the pre- 

judices of the people, and an evident worldly intereſt on its 
fide. And they are not performed openly in the view of Pro- 
teſtants and for their conviction, in places where there is a full 
liberty of examining into all the circumſtances relating to them. 
Whereas the miracles whereby Chriſtianity was eſtabliſhed, 
were done openly, and in the view of enemies able and willing 


to have detected the impoſture, if there had been any; they 


were done to eſtabliſh a ſcheme of religion, the, moſt oppoſite 

that could be imagined to the prevailing prejudices both of eus 
and Gentiles, and even to the prejudices that had poſſeſſed the 
minds of the very perſons by whom theſe miracles were wrought; 

and when all the power and authority of the world, as well as 


the influence and artifices of the prieſthood, and every worldly 


advantage, lay wholly on the other ſide. And yet, vaſt num- 
bers were brought over to receive a crucified Jeſus as their 
Saviour and their Lord, in that very age, by the evidence of 
_ thoſe miracles and extraordinary facts, concerning which they 
had the beſt opportunity of being informed, in oppoſition to 
all their worldly intereſts, and their moſt inveterate prejudices. 
In vain then it is to inveigh, as this writer does, againſt the 
hiſtorians, and to pretend that * they were weak enough to 
give credit to any relations they might pick up, and had 
courage enough to put upon the world whatever might be 
| «« put upon them *®,” For the things related by them are of 


® Chubb, ubi ſopra, p. 226, 22. » Chubb's poſth. works, 
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ſuch a public nature, that if they had been falſe, it would 

ave vu che eaſieſt thing in the world for their enemies, of 
whom there were many, to have detected them; which would 
have cruſhed this religion in its infancy. Our author himſelf 
is ſenſible how difficult it would have been to impoſe facts of 
ſo extraordinary and fo public a nature, as thoſe recorded in 


the Goſpels, and in the Acts of the Apoſtles, in the very age in 


which the facts were ſaid to be done. And therefore without 
ſo much as attempting to offer the leaſt proof, takes upon him 


to affirm, that the accounts of theſe facts were not publiſhed 


till a long time after, when there was nobody alive that could 
contradict them; and he declares as poſitively as if he could 


prove it to be ſo, that they were not made public till the ſecond 


century, which he repreſents as an age of fiction and forgery, 
This is what he particularly affirms concerning the accounts 


given in the Acts the Apoſtles; though it is evident from the 


bock itſelf, that it was written in the apoſtolical age, and before 
the ſecond impriſonment or the death of St. Paul. In the ſecond 


century, Chriſtianity had already made a wonderful progreſs 


through the nations, of which there are unqueſtionable proofs. 


And by a ſtrange abſurdity, he ſuppoſes that the extraordinary 


facts whereby the Chriſtian religion was atteſted and confirmed, 


were not publiſhed till that time, i. e. that they were not _ 
heard of or made public, till long after the founding of the 
Chriſtin church, though it was wholly upon the credit of 
thoſe facts that the Chriſtian church was founded, He pretends 


farther, that the accounts of theſe things were kept as a 


« treaſure in the hands of believers, not known to unbelievers, 
* who therefore had it not in their power to confute them, or 
detect the fraud e.“ And yet certain it is, that the apoſtles | 
went every-where preaching the religion of Jeſus to an un- 
| believing world. All thoſe to whom the firſt publiſhers of 
_ Chriſtianity preached the goſpel, and publiſhed the accounts of 
the important facts on which it was founded, were at firſt un- 
believers. And it was upon the convincing aſſurance they had 
of the truth of theſe facts, that they were brought over to 


embrace it, and of unbelieving Jews or heathens became Chriſ- 


tians, or believers in Jeſus Chriſt. And whereas he adds, that 
t thoſe facts were not publiſhed at or near the place of the 
performance, but in Greece, Italy, &c. where the people 


4 could not contradi& them; he ſeems not to have conſidered, 


that all thele things were firſt publiſhed i in Judea, where the | 


£ Chubb's poſth, works, vol. ii, p. 203, 204, 205. 
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firſt Chriſtian churches were founded; and that great numhe-- 
of Jews were converted in the place where ll chic facts were 
done. It was not till after they had been pnbliſhed ſome years 
in Fudea, that they were made known to the Gentiles: And in 
all thoſe countries where the goſpel was preached, there were 
vaſt numbers of Jews who had a continual correſpondence with 
thoſe in Judea, and went frequently to Feru/alem to the public 
feaſts, and could therefore eaſily procure information whether 
_ thoſe facts were as they had been repreſented. 
1 ſhall not need to make any obſervations upon what Mr. 
Chubb hath offered againſt the accounts given by the evangeliſts 
of our Lord's reſurrection. For as he has only enlarged on 
ſome of the ſame objections which had been advanced by the 
author of The Reſurrection of Feſus conſidered, it may be ſuffi- 
cient to refer to what has been ſaid on this ſubject in the 
twelfth letter. 
Having conſidered the attempts made by Mr. Chubb to invali- 
date the argument in behalf of divine Revelation trom prophecy 
and miracles, it will not be improper to take ſome notice of 
what hath been offered to take off the force of the argument, 
which he hath frequently urged from the wonderful propa- 
gation of Chriſtianity, i ia behalf of its divine original. He ac- 
 Knowlegeth, that © it is improbable that Chriſtianity ſhould 
take place, and prevail in the world, and to the degree it 
did, or at leaſt that we are told it did, ſuppoſing the hiſtory 
© of Chriſt's life and miniſtry to be a fiction. ” But then, as 
if he had granted too much, he obſerves, that © the preſent run 
of methodiſm, without any miraculous power attending it, 
4 or any external evidence to back it, takes off from the weight 
« and force of the argumente.“ He often returns to this, and 
in ſeveral parts of this book ſeems willing to run a parallel be- 
tween the progreſs of Chriſtianity, and that of Methodiſm. But 
this only ſhews the ſtrong prejudices of thoſe who glory in the 
character of Free-thinkers, and how forward they are to catch 
at the ſlighteſt pretences for ſetting aſide the evidences brought 
in favour of Chriſtianity, For in reality there can be no reaſon- 
able parallel drawn between the one and the other. There's 
no great wonder in it, that profeſſed Chriſtians pretending to a 
high degree of purity and piety, and to teach true ſcriptural 
Chriſtianity, ſhould make ſome progreſs, not in Pagan or Ma- 
Hometan, or even in Fopith countries; for I do not find our 


54 Chubb! 8 poſta. works, vol. ii. p. 40, 41. „ Ibid. mar 
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Methodiſts take upon them to make many converſions there, but 
in a country where ſcriptural Chrilti ianity is profeſſed, and a 
full toleration allowed. There is nothing in this but what may 
be eaſily accounted for, without ſuppoſing auy thing ſuperna- 
tural in the caſe. They do not pretend to new cxtraordinary 
revelations, nor appeal to any miraculous facts, as the French 
prophets did; in which caſe the failure of thoſe facts might 
eaſily ſubject. them to a detection: But they build upon the 
religion already received among us, and only pretend to explain 
and enforce the doctrines there taught. But the caſe was in- 
tirely different with regard to the Apoſtles and firſt ak 
of Chriſtianity. The religion they preached, and eſpecially the 
great fundamental article of it, the receiving a crucified Jeſus for 
their Saviour and Lord, was contrary to the moſt rooted pre- 


judices both of Fews and Gentiles. It tended entirely to ſubvert 


the whole ſyſtem of the Pagan ſuperſtitionand idolatry; and alſo 
the pleaſing hopes the Jews had entertained concerning a tem- 


po al Meſſiah, who ſhould raiſe their nation to the height of 
eculat dominion and grandeur. It was holy and ſelf-denying 


in its nature and tendency, and was deſigned not to flatter, but 
to ſubdue and mortify the corrupt laſts and paſſions of men. 
It appealed to facts of the moſt extraordinary and public nature, 
and which could not fail being detected, if they had been falſe. 
The firſt publiſhers of it were not only deſtitute of every 
worldly advantage, but had the moſt inſurmountable difficul- 
ties to encouũter with. They were expoſed to the moſt griev- 
ous perſecutions, reproaches, and ſufferings, and had all the 
powers of the world engaged againſt them: T hat cee 


they ſhould be able in ſuch circumſtances to bring over vaſt 
numbers both of Jews and Gentiles to the faith of the crucified 


Jeſus, and that the religion they taught ſhould in ſpite of all 
oppoſition prevail, and at length overturn the whole eſtabliſhed 


| ſuperſtition, which had every worldly advantage to ſupport it; 
this cannot be reaſonably accounted for, without ſuppoſing the 


interpoſition of a divine power, and the truth of the extraordi- 
nary facts on which it was founded. 

MX. Chubb ſeems to lay a particular ſtreſs on the great change 
dh, he pretends, tocꝶ place in Chriſtianity, whilſt in its moſt 
primitive ſtate. He affirms, that * the apoſtles ſer out upon 


s 


816 


or corner ſtone of the Chriſtian building 1. That Chrif- 
tianity is a ſupplement to Judaiſm ; and W was to be 
grafted upon it: And that the law of Moſes was not to be 
aboliſhed, but (tall continued. 2. That the Goſpel was a 
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* favour to be vouchſafed to the Jews only, and that to them 
* only it was to be preached.” And he pretends, ** that the 
* apoſtles were unavoidably led into theſe principles by their 
© maſter himſelf:” But that, “ in a little time they quite 
* changed the original ſcheme or plan of Chriſtianity, and dug 
up and deſtroyed the foundations they themſelves had laid.” 
And then he aſks, © How do we know in what inſtances they 
* may be depended upon? and if they ated wrong in this, 
* how does it appear that they ever acted right?“ This he 
returns to on ſeveral occaſions. But this whole matter is en- 
tirely miſrepreſented : It is plain from ſeveral hints given by 
our Lord himſelf during his perſonal miniſtry, that it was really 
his intention, and the deſign upon which he was ſent, to erect 
a new and more perfect diſpenſation than the Mo/arcal was, 
| though it was not as yet a proper ſeaſon to make a public de- 
claration of it. That his goſpel was to be preached not to the 
eus only, but alſo to the Gentiles ; and that the latter were to 
be taken into his church, and to be made partakers of his bene- 
fits, and of the great ſfvation he came to procure. Any one 
will be convinced of this, who impartially conſiders the follow- 
ing paſſages, Matth. viii. 10, 11, 12. xv. 10, 11. xxi. 43, 
John iv. 21, 23. xX. 16. The utmoſt that our author's pre- 
tence can be made to amount to, is really no more than this; 
that the apoſtles, for ſome time after our Lord's aſcenſion, were 
not entirely freed from their 7euiſb prejudices. And ſuppoſing, 
which was really the caſe, that the 7euiſb diſpenſation was 
originally from God, and was deſigned to give way to the more 
perfect diſpenſation of the goſpel, for which it was preparatory, 
there was a great propriety in it that the change ſhould not be 
brought about all at once, which might have been too great a 
ſhock even to honeſt and well-diſpoſed minds. The gradual 
method of unfolding the Chriſtian ſcheme, and diſpelling the 
apaſtles prejudices, inſtead of being a juſt objection, ſhews that 
the whole was conducted with a divine wiſdom and goodneſs, 
And their having continued for ſome time under thoſe preju- 
dices, giveth a mighty furce to their teſtimony, and furniſheth 


a manifeſt proof that the Chriſtian diſpenſation was not of their 


on invention, nor was owing to a ſudden pang of enthuſiaſm; 
Since it was with ſuch difficulty that they themſelves were 
þraught to diſcern and embrace it, conſidered in its proper har» 
mony, And it was only owing to the ſtrength of the overs 
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powering light and evidence, that all their prejudices were at 
length overcome and diſpelled. 
Beſides the two principles mentioned above, Mr. Chubb has 
thought fit to take notice of a third, which he alſo pretends was 
a fundamental principle of Chriſtianity, as laid down by the 
apoſtles; viz. © That the diſciples of Chriſt were to have one 
common ſtock or property, of which the clergy were conſti- 
& tuted the truſtees and directors.” And he thinks, that 
© from this it appears, how groundleſs that pretence muſt be, 
that the apoſtles and miniſters of Jeſus Chriſt could have no 
worldly advantage in view, when they went forth to preach 
the goſpel: Whereas nothing can be more evident than that 
they had a fair proſpect of, and a very plauſible pretence for, 
gathering great riches into their hands, as keepers and ma- 
nagers of the church's property or treaſure.” I] his he is ſo 
fond of, that he inſiſteth upon it for ſeveral pages together f. 
And the author of the Reſurrection of Feſus confidered, had 
hinted at the ſame thing before him, to ſhew, that the apoſtles _ 
were intereſted witneſſes, and that therefore their teſtimony to 
_ Chriſt's reſurrection is not to be depended on 8. But all this is 
built on a falſe foundation, for there was no divine or apoſtolical 
conſtitution obliging Chriſtians to put their whole worldly ſab- 
ſtance into the common ſrock, and to commit it to the apoſtles 
as the directors. It appeareth plainly from St. Peter's words to 
Ananias, that it was a matter which depended entirely on the 
free choice of the Chriſtian converts, and was the effect of their 
voluntary zeal and charity; and it was an illuſtrious proof of 
the ſtrong conviction and perſuaſion they had of the truth of 
the goſpel, and of thoſe great and extraordinry facts by which 
| Chriſtianity was ſupported. This was the more remarkable, as 
it was at Jeruſalem that this was done, ſoon after our Lord's 
reſurrection and aſcenſion, and the extraordinary effuſion of 
the Holy Ghoſt on the day of Pentecoff, and where they had 
the beſt opportunity of knowing the evidences of thoſe facts. 
But whatever was done this way, in the extraordinary circum- 
ſtances in which the firſt chriſtians were placed, it is manifeſt 
from ſeveral paſſages in the New Teltament, and particularly 
from St. Paul's directions to the Corinthians, that this was not 
deſigned to be generally obligatory upon all Chriſtians. See 
x Cor. Xvi. I, 2. 2 Cor. viii. 9. And indeed it ſeems to have 
been peculiar to thoſe at Feryalem; for which undoubtedly 
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there were particular reafons. And even there, fo far were the 
apoſtles from claiming to themſelves the direction of the public 
ſtock, that they expreſsly refuſed to have any thing to do with 
the management of it, that they might apply themſelves to 
their proper work, the miniſtry of the word. And it was 
given into the hands of perſons of unexceptionable characters, 
choſen by the Chriſtian ſociety for that purpoſe, that they might 
impartially diſtribute out of the common ſtock to thoſe that 
needed it, Acts vi. 1, 2, 3. If the apoſtles had been actuated by 
worldly views, they would certainly have choſen a ſcheme of re- 
ligion, more cunningly accommodated to the prevailing hu- 
mours and prejudices of mankind, For what proſpect could 
they have of perſuading people to give up their treaſures and 
wor!dly ſubſtance into their hands, by preaching up to the 
Fews a perſon that had been condemned and crucified by the 
chief prieſts and rulers of their own nation for their Meſſiah, 
and preaching up to the Gentiles a crucified Few for their Lord 
and Saviour? Our authoy himſelf is jenſible of this, and there- 
fore at the ſame time that he talks of the fair worldly proſpects 
they had, he owns that theſe proſpects muſt have depended 
upon their expecting ſucceſs in their miniſtry, and upon their 
| being perſuaded that they had God and his promiſes on their 
ide, and that Chriſt would be with them, as he had foretold, 
to the end of the world h. So that, according to his own way of 
 frating the caſe, and indeed according to the reaſon of the 
thing, their proſpect of ſucceſs was founded in the firm belief 
they had of the truth and divinity of Chriſt's miſſion, and of 
his reſurrection and exaltation to glory. So inconſiſtent is this 
_ writer's hypotheſis, that, in order to make good his charge of 
_ worldly intereſted views againſt the apoſtles, he is forced to go 
upon a ſuppoſition of the truth of the illuſtrious atteſtations 
that were given to the Chriſtian religion, and which he elſe- 
| Where endeavours to invalidate. And yet, ſuppoſing the 
apoſtles to have believed what their Lord had told them, they 
could have no worldly advantage to expect; fince he had aſſured 
them that they ſhonid be expoſed to all manner of reproaches, 
_ perſecutions, and fafferings, both from Fews and Gentiles, and 
| ſhouid be hated 5f all men for his name's ſake. And this was 
actually the cafe : What the apoſtles got by preaching up the 
religion of Jeſus, is in a very affecting manner repreſented by 
St. Paul, who was one of them: From whence it is manifeſt, 
that neter were there any perions expoſed to a greater variety 


b Chubde's poith, works, vol. li. p. 108, 109, 
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of hardſhips and ſufferings, 1 Cor. iv. 9. 11, 12, 13. XV. 19. 
32. 2 Cor. iv. 8, 9, 10, 11. xi. 23— 28. 

It is particularly evident, that this laſt mentioned great 
apoſtle could have no worldly advantage in view in embracin 
Chriſtianity. His intereſts, reputation, and prejudices lay wholly 
the other way, and tended ſtrongly to biaſs him againſt it. 
Nothing but conviction and the power of evidence, could 
overcome his obſtinacy ; after which he became the moſt emi- 
nently inſtrumental to propagate the Chriſtian religion 1n the 
world, of which he had been a molt zealous perſecutor before. 
And this ſeems to be the cauſe of that peculiar rancour and pre- 
judice which this writer every-where diſcovers againſt him. 
The beſt judges have admired the ſtrength and cloſeneſs of St. 

Paul's reaſoning; this particularly was the judgment of one of 
the beſt reaſoners of the age, Mr. Locke, who ſtudied his writ- 
ings with great application. But our author has thought fit to 
repreſent him as a Ie, unguarded writer, who did not attend 


to his ewn argument, or to the ſubject. He frequently charges 


him with drawing wrong concluſions from his premiſes; and 
that his epiſtles were crude, indigeſted performances, which 
were probably ſent as they were firſt wrote, without being reviſed 
by him; and that this ſometimes involved him in confuſion. He 
endeavours to give the moſt abſurd and ridiculous turn poſſible 
to ſeveral paſſages in his writings: Some inſtances of which 


were taken notice of above, to which many others might be 


added, Not content with this, he repreſents this excellent 


perſon, who was no lefs remarkable for his humility than for 


his many other virtues, as a vain-glorious boaſter, and treats 
the account which, with a remarkable modeſty, and as it were 

by conſtraint, he gives of his labours and ſufferings, as a bra- 
vado, and paſt all belief i. He accuſes him and Sr. James as 


guilty of the maſt groſs and notorious diſſimulation and hypocriſy, 


and repreſents him as the great author of pious frauds in reli- 
gion: and that he acted upon this principle, that truth in ſome 
caſes may and ought to be diſpenſed with; and that therefore 


he and the other apoſtles were capable of giving a falſe teſtimony 


o ſerve the Chriſtian cauſe*, But this certainly was not St. 
Paul's principle; he has condemned in the ſtrongeſt terms thoſe 
who maintained, that it is lawful to lie for the glory of God, 


and to dv evil that good may come Hit; which is the great prin- 


ciple upon which pious frauds are built, Rom. ili. 5, 6. All 


1Chubb's poſth. works, vol. Th Pp: 364, 365. TT « Ibid. p- 
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that Mr. Chubb has advanced to prove the heavy charge he has 
brought againſt this great apoſtle is reducible to two facts. 
The one is his ſaying before the council, that of the hope and 
reſurrection of the dead he was called in queſtion, Acts xxiii. 6. 
Upon which our author obſerves, that in this he acted a de- 
« ceitful part, and coined a lie to fave himſelf, ſince he was not 
“ called in queſtion about the reſurrection, nor was this any 
part of the charge againſt him ',” But that the preaching 
through Jeſus Chriſt the reſurrection of the dead, was one rea- 
fon of the perſecution which was raiſed againſt Chriſt's diſ- 
ciples; and that this was what particularly excited the rage of 
the Sadducees againſt them, of which party the high prieſt, or 
at leaſt many of thoſe about him, and who were men of power 
and intereſt, appear to have been, is plain from the account 
given in the As of the Apoſtles, chap. iv. 1, 2, 3. v. 17. And 
it was very allowable for the apoſtle to take advantage of this, 
for creating a diviſion among his adverſaries, who were not 
themſelves agreed what charge to bring againſt him. This is 
a proof of his prudence and addreſs, and that he did not run 
upon his ſufferings with a blind enthuſiaſtic heat, but it is no 
proof of his diſhoneſty. The other inſtance, upon which the 
charge of hypocriſy and lying againſt St. Paul is founded, is 
taken from what he did at Feru/alem, by St. James's advice, in 
_ purifying him/elf in the temple, Acts xxi. 20—26m, But if 
this had been fairly repreſented, it would have appeared that 
there was nothing in his conduct on this occaſion inconſiſtent 
with honeſty and integrity. What the 7ewi/b Chriſtians had 
been informed of concerning St. Paul, was, that he had taught 
the Jews which were among the Gentiles to for/ake Moles, ſaying, 
that they ought not to circumciſe their children, neither to walk 
after the cuſtoms, ver. 21. They repreſented him as having 


taught that it was abſolutely unlawful for the eus to circum- 


Ciſe their children, or to obſerve the 7euiſb rites. This accu- 
fation was falſe, St. Paul had not taught this; he only had 


argued againſt the neceſſity of obſerving that law, and had 


urged Jews and Gentiles to a mutual forbearance with one an- 
other in this matter. And what he did purſuant to the advice 
of St. James, ſhewed that he did not look upon it to be then 
_ unlawful to obſerve the 7euiſb rites, and that he judged it 
both lawful and expedicnt in ſome caſes to obſerve them for 
_ avoiding ſcandal. And upon this principle he proceeded in 


I Chubb's poſthumous works, vol. i. p- 330. 334. vol. ii. p- 238. 
ly” = circumciſing 
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circumciſing Timothy, This whole matter had been ſet in a 
clear light, and the wiſdom and conſiſtency of the conduct of 
St. Paul and the other apoſtles fully juſtified, in the anſwers 
that were made to the Moral Philoſopher. But Mr. Chubb re- 
peats the charge, without troubling himſelf to take off the force 
of what had been offered for clearing it. 3 

After what hath been obſerved, it will be no ſurprize to find, 
that this writer repreſents the being converted to Chriſtianity as 
of no importance at all, and that he frequently lets us know 
that he looks upon all religions to be alike, with regard to the 
favour of God. The turning from Mahometaniſm to Chriſ- 
* tianity, ſays he, or from Chriſtianity to Mahometanifm, is 
onlya laying aſide one external form of religion and makin 
uſe of another, which is of no more real benefit, than a man's 
« changing the colour of his cloaths, by putting off a red coat 


cc 


ce 


«© and putting on a blue one in its ſtead *.” And he elſewhere 


repreſents it as an indifferent matter, whether a man adopts 
« Judaiſm, or Paganiſm, or Mahometaniſm, or Chriſtianity.” 
And what is more extraordinary, he would put this upon us, 


as St. Peter's ſentiment as well as his own, and endeavours, 


after his manner. to prove it from that noted paſſage, Acts x. 


34, 35. of atruth I perceive that God is no reſpecter of perſons ; 


but in every nation, he that feareth him, and worketh righteouſ- 


neſs, is accepted with him, He pretends that St. Peter here 
teacheth, ** that faith, in any religious leader, or his miniſtry, 
is altogether ſupernumerary, and that he hath excluded both 
, faith and infidelity out of the caſe *.” As if the apoſtle there 
_ deſigned to tell Cornelius, that it was no manner of import- 
ance whether he believed in Jeſus Chriſt or not ; which is to 


make him ſpeak in direct contradiction to the very deſign of his 
being ſent to Cornelius, and of all his ſubſequent diſcourſe to 


him. St. Peter ſignifieth indeed, in the words cited by this 
author, that whoſoever in any nation, like Cornelius, truly 

feared and worſhipped God, and practiſed righteouſneſs, ſhould 

be accepted of him, though not belonging to the Jewi/h nation, 


or initiated into the Moſaic polity : But he certainly never in- 


| tended to ſignify, that the embracing Chriſtianity was a matter 
of mere indifferency. Cornelius's piety and good diſpoſitions 


would have rendered him acceptable to God, though he had 


not heard of Chriſt ; but when he had an opportunity of being 
informed, that very piety and fear of God led him to receive 


"Y Chubb's Poſth. works, vol. ji. p. 33, 34. P bid. vol. i. 
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thoſe ſignifications of the divine will, and to believe in Jeſus 
Chriſt, whom he hath ſent. And the great importance and ad- 
vantage of faith in Chriſt, in ſuch a caſe, is evidently ſuppoſed in 
St. Peter's whole diſcourſe, who was extraordinarily ſent on 
purpole to inſtruct him in it. This writer thinks proper to find 
Fault with the author of the Acts of the Apoſtles, for laying ſo 
great a ſtreſs on the converſion of Fews or Heathens toChriſtianity, 
which, in his opinion, is © of little conſequence as to the favour 
* of God, or their future fafety, becauſe if they were virtuous 
« and good men, they were ſecure without ſuch converſion, 
* and if they were bad vicious men, they were not ſecured by 
© it?.” But if they were good men before, and were thereby 
put in the way of greater improvements in goodneſs, more fully 
inſtructed in religion, raiſed to more glorious hopes, and fur- 
niſhed with more excellent helps, and more powerful animating 
encouragements to all virtue and univerſal righteouſneſs; or if 
they were bad men, involved in groſs ignorance and idolatry, 
ſuperitition and vice, which was the general character of the 
Heathens when the golpel appeared, and by turning to Chriſtia- 
nity were brought to the knowlege and pure adoration of the 
only true God, and engaged to forſake their evil ways, and to 
live ſoberly, righteouſly, and godly in this preſent world; and 
no other were accounted true Chriſtian converts; this, by the 
author's own acknowlegement, muſt have been a ſignal advan- 
tage. He himſelf had ſaid a little before, © if the revelation re- 
* ferred to could furniſh me with uſeful knowlege, or with a 
* better rule of life, or with more powerful excitements to the 
« practice of virtue and true religion, than at preſent I am in 
o poſſeſſion of, and thereby I ſhould be made a wiſer and bet- 
ter man, then I acknowlege that ſuch conviction would be 
* beneficial to me in proportion to ſuch improvement 4.“ And 
this is evidently the caſe of the Chriſtian revelation, wherever it 
"is ſincerely believed and embraced, and men give themſelves up 
to its divine conduct. And therefore thoſe to whom this reve- 


lation is offered, and who yet deſpiſe and reject it, are juſtly 


chargeable with great guilt. For it cannot be a flight guilt to 
reject the valuable means and helps which God hath in his in- 
finite wiſdom and goodneſs provided for promoting our ſpiritual 
improvement, and engaging and enabling us to work out our own | 
ſalvation: nor can any thing be more unreaſonable than to pre- 
tend, as the enemies of revelation have often done, that becauſe 
virtue and righteoulnels. is hat God 9 therefore faith 


- » Chublss poſh, works, vol. li. p. 33. A Ibid, p. 32. = 
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18 unneceſſary, and of no conſequence at all; the very contrary 
follows from it. For if moral improvement and true holineſs be 
of ſuch vaſt importance, then certainly the beſt and propereſt 
means for attaining to it are very needful, and to be highly 
valued ; and ſuch are the means and helps which the religion of 
Jeſus affordeth, as laid down in the holy Scriptures; and to re- 
ject thoſe means and aſſiſtances, under pretence of obtaining 
the end without them, is a moſt abſurd and criminal conduct, 
juſtly diſplealing in the ſight of God, and a moſt EY re- 
turn to his infinite goodnels. 
I ſhall conclude my remarks on Mr. Chubl'; Poſthumous 
Works, with taking notice of a remarkable paſlage at the end of 
the eighth ſection of his Farewel to his readers. 
done all he could to expoſe the ſcriptures, and ſhew that. it is 
not ſafe to appeal to them, he draws this concluſion from the 
whole: That this ſhews the great propriety of our returning 
back to tha: prior rule of action, which is the ground 
and foundation of moral truth, and conſequently of moral 
certainty ; vz. that eternal and invariable rule of right and 
wrong, as to an infallible guide, and as the ſolid ground of 
our peace and ſafety, which rule we are too eaſily diverted 
from.“ He ſeems to ſpeak here, as if Chriſtians, and thoſe 


«c 
46 
ce 
«c 


cc 


that were for adhering to ſcripture as their rule, had no regard 
to the rule of right and wrong, or to the nature and reaſon of 


things, which is a groſs miſrepreſentation ; and as if the Deiſts 
were under the conduct of an infaliible guide. Particularly it is 
to be ſuppoſed, that he would have it to be underſtood that he 


himſelf hath taken care to follow the intallible guide he recom- 
mends. But if we are to judge by the effect it has had upon 


himſelf, we have no great encouragement to entertain a ver: 
favourable opinion of the advantange we ſhall obtain by forſaking 
"he Scripture, under pretence of following ſuch a guide. For 
what is it, that his infallible guide has directed him to? It has 
inclined him to deny a particular providence, or that God now 
Interpoſeth in ordering or governing the affairs of men, and the 


__ events relating to them, whether with regard to nations or par- 


ticular perſons, and conſequently has directed him not to make 
a dependence on providence, a truſt in God, or reſignation to 


his will, any part of his religion. It hath taught him not to 

expect any gracious aſſiſtances from God, or to apply to him 
for them. It leaveth him at a loſs whether it be proper to pray 

to God at all, and inclineth him to think that it is the fateſt 


© Chubb's Poſth. works, vo! ii. P. 249. | 
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way to let if alone. Nor doth this guide inform him, whether 
men's ſouls are material or immaterial, or whether they ſhall 
ſubſiſt after death, or ſhall die and periſh with the body, or 
whether there ſhall be a future ſtate in which God will call men 
to an account for their actions. Or if there ſhall be a future 
judgment, his guide leadeth him to apprehend that it ſhall ex- 
tend but to a ſmall part of the human race, and but to a few of 
the actions they perform; that they ſhall not be called to an ac- 
count for the blaſphemies they may have uttered againſt God, 
or for any neglect of the duties that more immediately relate to 
the Deity, or for private injuries they do to one another, or for 
any actions at all but thoſe which concern the public; and how 
far theſe are to extend, he hath not thought fit to inform us. 
I cannot fee therefore but that it is much better to follow the 
light the Scripture affordeth us, which giveth us clear inſtruc- 
tions in theſe and other things of great importance, concerning 
which our author's infallible guide, according to his account of 
the matter, hath given him no direCtons at all, or hath given 
him wrong ones. 8 Oy, e . 

I have now finiſhed my obſervations on Mr. Chubb's Poſthu- 
mois Works, which I have perhaps enlarged upon more than 
they really deſerve. But I have choſen to do it, both becauſe 


they ſeem to be of a dangerous tendency, and well fitted to do 


miſchief, and have by ſome perſons been very much extolled, - 
and becauſe there has been no anſwer, that I know of, given to 
| thoſe books. I do not love to make reflections that ſeem to bear 
hard upon any man's integrity; but I think it cannot be denied, 
that notwithſtanding his great pretences to plainneſs and can- 
dour, and an impartial love of truth and liberty, there are very 


apparent marks of great diſingenuity in his writings, The 


nature of this work would not admit of my entering into a more 
minute examination, but there are few things of conſequence 
in his two volumes which are not here taken notice of. 


LE. 


i 4. B44 KN AV. 

Obſervations upon a pamphlet intitled Deiſm fairly Stated, 
and fully Vindicated. The author's pompous account 
of Deiſm, and his way of ftating the queſtion between 
Chriſtians and Deiſts, conſidered. Concerning the dif- 
ferences among Chriſtians about the way of knowing the 

Scriptures to be the word of God. The charge be brings 
againſt the Chriſtian religion, as conſiſting only of unin- 
telligible doctrines and uſeleſs inſtitutions, and his pretence 

that the moral precepts do not belong to Chriſtianity at 


all, but are the property of Deiſts, ſhewn to be vain and 


groundleſs. The corruption of Chriſiians no juſt argu- 
ment againſt true original Chriſtianity. A brief account 


of Lord Bolingbroke's attempt againſt the Scriptures in 


bis Letters on the Study and Uſe of * 
8 7 R, 


pamphlet, which though originally written by another hand is 


ſaid to have been reviſed by Mr. Chubb, and to have under- 
gone conſiderable alterations and amendments. It is intitled 
Deiſm fairly Stated, and fully Vindicated, and was publiſhed 


in 1746. And as it hath been much boaſted of, I ſhall diſtinctly 


conſider both the account the author of it gives of Deiſm, and 
the attempt he hath made to expoſe the Chriſtian revelation. 
In his account of Deiſm he treads in the ſteps of Dr. Tindal, 
and it might be ſufficient to refer to the remarks that have been 


made upon that writer's ſcheme, of which ſome account was 
given in the 10th Letter. But let us examine our author s pre- 
tenſions more diſtinctly. 3 


He tells us that © Deiſm is no other thaw the ellos eſſen- 
« tial to man, the true original religion of nature and reaſons,” » 


« Deiſm fairly Stated, Ee. p. 5. 
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CAVING cadbdered pretty largely Mr. Chubb's Poſthumous 
Works, I ſhall now fend you ſome obſervations upon a 
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And becauſe Chriſtian divines have aſſerted, that the Goſpel 
contains the true religion of reaſon and nature, he repreſents 
them, and particularly the late Biſhop of London, and Mr. (af- 
terwards Dr.) Samuel Chandler, as acknowleging that © Deiſm 
* 1s the alone excellency and true glory of Chriſtianity,” and pre- 


| tends that what he has cited from them proves that © Deiſm is 
all in the Chriſtian inſtitution that can poſſibly approve it- 
* ſelf to the true genuine reaſon of man b. And accordingly he 


. declares, ** that every thing that is enjoined in the Goſpel 
6 to be believed as a rational doctrine, or practiſed as a natural 
% duty, relating to God, our neighbours, and ourſelves, is an 
* eſtabliſhed part of Deiſm<.” And through his whole book 


he ſuppoſes Deiſm to comprehend every doctrine and precept 
which is founded in reaſon and nature, or as he ſometimes ex- 
preſſeth it, in truth and reaſon, i. e. it comprehendeth every 
_ doctrine and precept that is true and juſt and reaſonable. 


That we may judge of the fairneſs of this writer in ſtating 


the point, it is proper to obſerve, that the thing he would be 
thought to vindicate is the religion of thoſe that call themſelves 
Deiſts, and who reject revelation, and oppoſe Chriſtianity, This 
is the only Deiſm in queſtion, and which it concerneth him to 
ſtate and vindicate. But he has thought fit all along to repre- 
ſent Deiſm and natural Religion as terms of the ſame ſignifica- 
tion: Whereas Deiſm, as we are now conſidering it, is to be 
underſtood, not preciſely of natural religion as comprehending 
thoſe truths which have a real foundation in reaſon and nature, 
and which is ſo far from being oppoſite to Chriſtianity that it is 
one great deſign of the Goſpel to clear and inforce it; but of 


that religion which every man is to find out for himſelf by the 


mere force of natural reaſon, independent of all revelation, and 

_ excluſive of it, It is concerning this that the enquiry properly 

proceeds. Dr. Tindal was ſenſible of it; and therefore is for 

ſending every man to the oracle in his own breaſt as the only 
guide to duty and happineſs, which alone he is to conſult, 

without having any regard to revelation. And accordingly he 

frequently repreſents the religion of nature as ſo clearly known 
to all men, even to thoſe that cannot read in their mother tongue, 
as to render any farther revelation perfectly needleſs and uſeleſs. 


But if the queſtion be concerning natural religion in this ſenſe, 
it is far from deſerving all the fine encomiums which this 
writer after Dr. Tindal ſo liberally beſtows upon it: He repre- 


ſents it as ſo perfect, that nothing can be added to it; and 


| Þ Deiſm fairly Stated, Sc. p.6.  <Ibid. p. 7. 
55 5 . e 1 therefore 
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therefore will not allow that Chriſtianity can be faid to be 


« grounded on natural religion, or to be an improvement of 
c it.” For he declares, that he cannot poſſibly conceive 
c how an entire and perfect ſtructure (which is the caſe of 


natural religion) can be only a foundation of a perfect ſtruc- 


ture, or how a perfect religion can be improved ©.” Here he 
ſecurely aſſumes the very thing in queſtion ; viz. That the re- 
ligion which every man knoweth of himſelf by his own un- 
aſſiſted reaſon, is ſo perfect as to be incapable of receiving any 
addition or improvement, even from divine revelation : which 


is in other words to ſay, that every man by his own reaſon, ex- 
cluſively of all revelation, takes in the whole of religious truth 


and duty, which is founded in the nature of things, and knows 
as much of it already as God can teach him : And that a divine 
revelation can'give him no farther light or ſtronger aſſurance, 
relating to any thing that it is proper for him to believe or prac- 
tile in religion, than what his bare reaſon informs him of with- 
out it. 


Among the encomiums which: our authorbeſtowsu pon Deiſm, 
one is, that it is no other than the religion eſſential ro man“; 
a phraſe that he and others of the Deiſtical writers ſeem fond 
of. But will theſe ſagacious gentlemen undertake to inform the 
world, what kind or degree of religion is eſſential to the human 
nature? Or, if they could oblige the world with that diſco- 
very, is nothing valuable in religion but what is eſſential to 
man? If revelation diſcovereth to us ſome things of import- 
ance which we could not attain to the knowlege of by bare 
unaſſiſted reaſon, or giveth us farther aſſurances concerning 
ſome things, as to which we were doubtful before, and ſetteth | 
them in a clearer light, or exhibiteth a more complete ſyſtem 
bol duty, or furniſheth more powerful motives to animate us to 
the practice of it, muſt all theſe diſoveries be rejected, under 
pretence that what we thus receive by revelation is not eſſential 
to man? Might not all improvements of every kind be diſcarded 
for the ſame reaſon? And ſo man muſt be left in his pure eſ- 
ſentials. And then what a fine figure would the human nature 
= yr 


Beſides this general account of Deiſm, our author takes upon 


him to exhibit ſome fundmental credenda of a Deiſt. And he 
might eaſily find a plauſible ſcheme of natural religion formed 
ready to his hand by Chriſtian writers, and then put it upon the 


world for pure genuine Deiſm, Among theſe fundamental ar- 


© Deifm fairly Stated, be cn. 13. bid. p. 4. 13. 
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ticles of the religion of a Deiſt, he reckons the belief of a future 
ſtate of rewards and puniſhments. But is this a point in which 
the Deiſts are agreed Lord Bolingbroke every-where ſets up 
for a Deiſt of the firſt rank, and glories I in that character, and 
yet he does all he can to weaken or ſubvert that which is here 
put upon us as a fundamental article of the Deiſtical creed. And 
Mr. Chubb, who no doubt would paſs with our author for a 
true Deiſt, though ſometimes, like this writer, he makes a 
great ſhew of believing not only the truth but the importance of- 
that doctrine, yet in ſeveral paſſages of his Farewel to his read- 
ers, and eſpecially in his fourth and fifth ſections, where he 
treats profeſſedly of this ſubject, ſetteth himſelf to ſhew that 
it is altogether uncertain, and incapable of being proved, and 
that the probability lies againſt i ite. Thus it is that theſe Gen- 
tlemen are ſometimes willing to make a fair appearance with 
their principles, till perſons are drawn | in, and fully initiated | in 
the myſteries of Deiſm. 
| This author gives us twelve oropalidans with great pomp, 
moſt of which have nothing to do with the debate between 


Chbriſtians and Deiſts, and others of them are very ambiguousf. 


In his ſeventh propoſition he layeth it down as a principle, that 
to govern our conduct by our reaſon is our duty, and all 
* that God requireth of us.” If the meaning be, that God 
requireth nothing from us but what we know by our bare un- 
aſſiſted reaſon to be our duty, and that if any thing farther be 
revealed to be our duty, we are not obliged to perform it, be- 
cauſe we did not know it to be ſo by our own natural reaſon 
independently of that revelation, it is falſe and abſurd. For 
Vhen God requireth us to be governed by our reaſon, it muſt be 
ſuppoſed to be his intention, that we ſhould take in all proper 
5 helps and aſſiſtances. And if he is pleaſed in his great goodneſs 
to give us additional diſcoveries of his will and our duty for en- 
lightening and aſſiſting our reaſon, then certainly we are obliged, 
and it is what reaſon itſelf and the religion of nature requireth 
of us, to pay a regard to thoſe diſcoveries ; fo as to believe the 
- truths which he has been pleaſed to reveal, and to practiſe thoſe 
duties which he has ſeen fit to enjoin: and not to do lo would 
be highly criminal. | ; 
I be four laſt of his twelve propakitins. are defienad to 
ſhew, that reaſon and nature ſufficiently inſtruct us without re- 
velation, as to the methods of reconciliation with the Deity 


© See before, p. 199, _ eq f Deiſm fairly Stated, &e. 
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when we have offended him by our ſins, and give us a certain 
aſſurance that God will reinſtate us in his favour upon our re- 
pentance and reformation. I have elſewhere conſidered this 
ſubject at large in anſwer to Tindal, who had particularly in- 


ſiſted upon it 5. At preſent I ſhall only obſerve, that though 


nature and reaſon ſeem to direct us to repentance and reforma- 


tion in caſe of our being conſcious of having offended God and 
tcanſgreſſed his holy laws, yet reaſon and nature could not give 
us certain information, how far repentance ſhall be available to 
avert the puniſhment we had incurred, or what ſhall be the 


extent of the divine forgiveneſs, or how far an obedience like 
our's, mixed with many failures and defects, and which falleth 
ſhort in many inſtances of what the divine law requires, ſhall be 
rewarded. We do not know enough of God, of the reaſons 


and ends of the divine government, and of what may be neceſ- 
ſary for vindicating the authority of his laws, to be able to pro- 


nounce with certainty, by the mere light of our own unaſſiſted 
reaſon, what meaſures his governing wiſdom and righteouſneſs 


may think fit to take with regard to guilty creatures that have 
ſinned againſt him. Will any reaſonable man pretend, that God 
himſelf cannot diſcover any thing to us, which it might be pro- 
per for us to know, relating to the methods of his dealings to- 
Wards us, the terms of our acceptance with him, or the re- 
tributions of a future ſtate, but what we ourſelves knew as well 
before? Or, if he ſhould condeſcend to make diſcoveries to us 
of this ſort, and give us aſſurances relating to matters of ſuch 
great importance, ought we not to be thankful for ſuch diſco- 
veries? Eſpecially ſince it is certain in fact, that men in all 
ages and nations have been under great anxieties and uncertain- 
ties about the proper means of propitiating an offended Deity. 
Our author mentions it to the praiſe of Deiſm, that it is 


< that religion of nature and reaſon, which was believed and 
de practiſed by Socrates and thoſe of old,” whom he repreſents 


as having been ornaments to human nature, Thus he ſeems 
to think it a greater honour to be a diſciple of Socrates than of 
Feſus Chriſt, But why are we to be turned back to the religion 
of Socrates, who have a light ſo vaſtly ſuperior to that which 
he enjoyed? However he may be juſtly commended for having 
attained ſo far, conſidering the circumſtances he was under 
(though in many things he fell in with the eſtabliſhed ſuperſti- 
tions of his age and country) is this a reaſon why we ſhould be 


r The anſwer to Chriſtianity as old as the Creatioa, vol. i. c. C. 
> Deiſm fairly Stated, p. 85. bp 
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ſent to that philoſopher to learn a right ſcheme of religion, when 
we have a far more excellent one in our hands, and recom- 
mended by a much higher authority? He was himſelf ſenſible 
of his ood of farther aſſiſtances, and a divine inſtructor ; and 
ſhall we who have that ineſtimable advantage, deſpile the light 
given us from heaven, and be deſirous to return to that ſtate 
of darkneſs and uncertainty of which he alas and from 
Which he wanted to be delivered? 
The remarks that have been made will kelp us to judge of 
_ thoſe paſſages in which he pretendeth to give the true ſtate of 
the queſtion between Deiſts and Chriſtians. © The fingle 
* queſtion (ſaith he) between Chriſtians and Deiſts is, whether 
© the belef of rational doctrines, and the practice of natural 
duties, are all that is ſtrictly neceſſary with regard to the di - 
vine approbation, and conſequently human happineſs . 
And again, when he profeſſes to come to the point, he ſays, 
© The grand foundation of the difference between the Deiſts 
and the religious of all other perſuaſions is, whether any 
te doctrine or precept that has not its foundation apparently in 
& reaſon or nature, can be of the eſſence of religion, and with 
e 4 propriety be ſaid to che a religious doctrine or precept k.“ 
1 Here he ſuppoſes, and runs through his whole book, that no- 
thing can be properly ſaid to belong to religion, but what 


plainly appeareth to the underſtanding of every man, without 


any aſſiſtance from divine revelation, to be founded in nature 
and reaſon. The queſtion then, though not clearly ſtated by 
this writer, is this: Whether God can make any additional diſ- 
coveries in relation to doctrines to be believed, or duties to be 
practiſed, concerning which we had no certain information by 
the bare light of unaſſiſted nature and reaſon ? And if God hath 
made fuch diſcoveries, whether it would not in that caſe be 
neceſſary that thoſe to whom theſe diſcoveries are made, ſhould _ 
believe thoſe doctrines, and practiſe thoſe duties? Whether 
| becauſe our own natural reaſon did not inform us of them 
| without revelation, therefore when they are revealed to us we 
may ſafely and innocently reje& them as uſeleſs and unneceſ- 
 fary, and as not belonging to religion at all? Or, whether 
| reaſon and nature do not require it of us as an indiſpenſible 
duty, to pay a juſt ſubmiſſion and regard to the ſignifications 
and diſcoveries of the divine will concerning truth or duty, in 


Whatever way they are made known to us ? Theſe are quel- „ 
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tions, which one ſhould think would admit of an eaſy deciſion; - 
ſince nothing could be more abſurd, than to lay it down as a 


principle, that God can make no farther diſcorer es of truth 


and duty to be believed and practiſed by us, but what all men 


know of themſelves by their own unaſſiſted reaſon ; or, that if 
he ſhould, We are not obliged to receive or regard thoſe diſco- 


veries. 


It is very uſual with the Deiſtical writers, and this author 


among the reſt, to put the queſtion, whether reaſon or revela- 


tion be the beſt guide, as if there was an oppoſition or incon- 


ſiſtency between them. But the proper queſtion is, whether 
reaſon left merely to itſelf, and with the many frailties, cor- 
ruptions, and defects to which it is now ſubject, or reaſon with 


the aſſiſtance of divine revelation, be the beſt guide to duty and 


happineſs ? Revelation indeed would be of little uſe, if we 
were to take his account of it. He tells us, that by © pure re- 


© yelation muſt be meant that which 1s of ſuch 2 nature as to 


* be quite out of reaſon's province to form any judgment about 


** it,——That matters 3 are incapable of an examina 


cc 


» 3 * By 


66 


any judgment at all about l.“ This he frequently repeats, and 


ſeems to value himſelf upon this way of putting the caſe. But 
it is groſly miſrepreſented. None of the friends of revelation ' 
underſtand by it, that about which we are not capable of form- 


ing any judgment at all. On the contrary, they generally agree 


that we muſt make uſe of our reaſon, both in judging of the 
evidences of divine revelation, whereby it is proved to be from 
God, and of the ſenſe and meaning of its doctrines and pre- 

cepts. But our author thinks fit to play upon the word ſuper- 


natural, as if by it were meant that which is abſolutely unin- 


telligible and abſurd : Whereas a thing may be ſo far ſuperna- 
tural, that we could not have diſcovered it merely by our own _ 
reaſon without a divine revelation, and yet when diſcovered to 

us we may be able to form a judgment concerning it, and may 
fee it to be worthy of God, and of an excellent tendeney, and 


as ſuch our reaſon may approve it. 


Having conſidered that part of the pamphlet in which the 
author pretends to give a fair ſtate and vindication of Deiſm as 
oppoſed to revelation, I ſhall now take ſome notice of what he 
hath advanced with regard to the Chriſtian revelation | in par ti- 


cular. 
A Deiſm fairly Stated, p. 2, 24. 
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He ſays, © the material queſtion between rational Chriſtians 
* and Deiſts depends upon the proof that is made by Chriſ- 
« tians, that the Scriptures are a divine revelation, and the 
* very word of God. For if this point. be proved, the contro» 
cc verly i is at an end.” But here he complains of the want of 
unanimity among Chriſtians, in a point of ſuch importance. 
The Roman Catholics ſay, we know the Scriptures to be the 
* word of God only by the teſtimony 'of the church. And 
% among Proteſtants, ſome ſay, they are known to be the 
« word of God by themſelves, to thoſe only whoſe eyes the 
*« ſpirit of God is pleaſed to open to perceive the characters of 
« divine truth impreſſed on them. Others maintain, that they 
e will manifeſtly appear to be the word of God by themſelves, 
upon an honeſt inveſtigation of mere natural reaſon, to any 
man who ſhall impartially exerciſe it about them m.“ But if 
the matter be rightly conſidered, there is not ſo great a difference 
among Chriſtian writers about the way of knowing the Scrip- 
' tures to be the word of God, as 1s pretended, Chriſtians in 
general are agreed, that the extraordinary facts recorded in the 
Goſpel are true, and that thoſe facts prove the divine miſſion 
of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, and the truth and divinity of that 


cc 


ſcheme of religion which was publiſhed to the world in his 


name. They agree, that the Scriptures contain a faithful and 
authentic account of the doctrines and laws delivered by Chriſt 
and his apoſtles, and of the illuſtrious atteſtations whereby the 
were confirmed. That they were committed to writing by the 
_ apoſtles themſelves, who were eye and ear witneſſes of what 
they relate, or by their molt intimate companions, and were 
publiſhed in the firſt age of the Chriſtian church, the age in 
which thoſe doctrines and laws were delivered, and the facts 
were done. That theſe writings have remarkable internal cha- 
racters of truth and divinity in the goodneſs and excellency of 
the doctrines, the purity of rhe precepts, the force and power 
of the motives, that unaffected ſimplicity and impartial regard to 
truth which every-where appears, and in the admirable ten- 
dency of the whole to promote the glory of God, and the good 
ok mankind, without any traces or views of worldly policy, 
ambition, avarice, or ſenſuality. And though ſome talk of theſe 
characters as diſcernible by the aid of the Holy Spirit, and 
others by the inveſtigation of human reaſon, yet neither do the 
former intend to exclude human reaſon from having any con- 
cern in that enquiry, nor do the latter deſign to exclude the 


= Deiſm fairly Stated, p. 16=24, = = 
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aſſiſtance of the Holy Spirit; ſince it is generally acknowleged 


among Chriſtians, and is highly agreeable to reaſon itſelf, that 
it is proper to apply to God, the author of light, and giver of all 


 #nward illumination, as Lord Herbert calls bios. to aſſiſt us in our 


enquiries, and by purifying our ſouls from vicious affections and 
corrupt prejudices, to prepare our minds for a due reception of 
religious and moral truth. I add, that though ſome have talked 


of corruptions in the ſacred writings, yet Chriſtians are gene- 

rally agreed, that the Scriptures are tranſmitted to us without 
any ſuch general corruption as to make any alteration in the 
doctrines and facts, and that they are delivered down to us by 


a credible uninterrupted tradition, greater than can be produced 


for any other books in the world ; by the teſtimony not merely 
of the church in one age, but in every age, from the time in 


which they were written; and not merely by any one party of 


Chriſtians, but by thoſe of different ſects and parties, by friends 
and enemies. Any one that conſidereth the ſeveral things now 


mentioned, and which have been often urged by Chriſtians of 
all denominations, by the beſt of the Popiſh as well as Pro- 


teſtent writers, who have appeared in defence of Chriſtianity, 


will fee that there is a more general agreement among them, in 
what concerneth the proofs of the divine Len and autho- 


ems 11 to 


rity of the 2 888 writings, than our author 
allow. 


With regard to Prophecy wy) Miracles, which are inſiſted on 
by all Chriſtian writers as proofs of the divinity of the Chriſtian 
reno, he will not allow them to be any proofs of it at all. 
Becauſe they do not prove, that © The collection of tracts com- 


* monly called the Bible were written by the perſons reſpec- 


* tively whoſe names they bear: That the Deity immediately 
0 


eg 
ec 


And that thoſe books have been faithfully tranſmitted down 


„ nution”” Mr. Chubb has the ſame thought, and ſeems ver 


fond of it, for he has it over and over again in his Farewe! 10 
His Readers, Bat if prophecies and miracles exhibited ſuffici- 
ent credentials to the divine miſſion of our Lord Jeſus Chriſt 


and of his apoſtles, who publiſhed to the world the doctrines 


and laws of the Chriſtian religion; and if the Scriptures con- 
| tain a juſt and faithful account of thoſe Je and miracles, 


and of the doctrines and laws ſo atteſted and confirmed, and 


delivered by thoſe divinely authoriſed teachers; doth not this 


_ ® Deiſm fairly Stated, p. 22, 26. 


dictated to each writer the ſubje& matter contained therein: 


to us without any corruption, alteration, addition, or dimi- 
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lay a juſt foundation for receiving thoſe doctrines and laws as 
of divine authority ? As to their being written by the perſons 
whoſe names they bear, and their being ſafely tranſmitted to us 
without any material corruption or alteration, this needeth no 
miracles to prove it. It muſt be proved by other mediums, ſuch 
as by the acknowlegement of all mankind are ſufficient to prove 
things of that kind. If theſe writings can be traced-up, as they, 
certaialy may, from our own times by unqueſtionable evidence 
to the very age in which they were written; and if they have 


| been all along acknowleged to have been written by thoſe to 
whom they are aſcribed, and even the enemies who lived neareſt 


thole times never hone of it; and if it can be demonſtrated, 


that, as the caſe was circumſtanced, a general corruption of 


thoſe writings in the doctrines and facts, if any had attempted 


3 


it, would haye been an impoſſible thing; this ought to ſatisfy 
an impartial inquirer. And this is capable of as clear a proof as 
tae nature of the thing can admit, and which, as hath been al- 


ready hinted, is fuperior to what can be produced for any other 


book in the world. And the man that would doubt of ſuch 
evidence in any other caſe, would be looked upon as ridicu- 
loully ſcrupulous, and be thought to carry his ſcepticiſm to an 
unreaſonable height. Bo 

As to the ſubject matter of the Chriſtian revelation, this 
writer is for ſtripping it of every doctrine that is founded in na- 


ture and reaſon; though there are ſeveral important doctrines 


of that kind, e. g. thole relating to the attributes and provi- 


dence of God, and a ſtate of future retributions, which Chriſ- 
Vanity was manifeſtly intended to confirm and eſtabliſh, and ſet 
in a clearer light. If we are to take his account of it, it con- 


fifteth wholly of ſpeculative, metaphyſical, unintelligible doc- 
trines, Which lie out of the reach of reaſon;to,determine whether 


mey be true or falſe, or to paſs any judgment at all about them; 


and of poſitive inſtitutions, which he pretends by che con- 
teſʒon of Chriſtian divines are no conſtituent parts of religion ꝰ. 


By 1 ſaying they are no conſtituent parts of religion, he evidently 


üntends that they have nothing to do with religion, and are of 
no uſe or ſignificancy at all: Whereas the divines he refers to 


agree, that the poſitive inſtitutions of Chriſtianity do belong to 


5 religion as valuable inſtrumental duties, which have a tendency 


to ſubſerve and promote the great ends of all religion, and are, 
hen rightly 1 ape. oved, of ſignal uſe and benefit. 


„ Deiſa falls Stated, p. 2. 6. 16, 24. 7 
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After having obſerved, that many parts of Scripture are my//e- 
rious and unintelligible, he ſaith, that to ſuppoſe that God gives 
forth unintelligible inſtructions and propoſitions to his creatures, is 
to prove him in fact a mere trifler? And he urges, that © As 
* certain as a being of perfect rectitude has given a revelation, 
* ſo certain it is, that not any thing in that revelation can be 
found on a ſtrict enquiry unrevealed, i. e. not underſtood by 
% men of learning, penetration, diligence, and induſtry 5,” 
The deſign of this,is to infinuate, that if there be any one thing 
in the Bible, even in the prophetical parts of it, which is not 


_ underſtood by men of learning and diligence, the whole is falſe : 


Or, if there be any circumſtance in the revelation obſcure, it 
cannot be a true divine revelation. But may it not reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed, that in a revelation deſigned not merely for any 
one particular age, but for the uſe of mankind in every ſucceed- 
ing age, as there are many things, and thoſe of the greateſt 
importance, ſufficiently clear and intelligible at all times, fo 


there may be ſome things not well underſtood at one time, 
which afterwards are cleared up by farther inquiry, or a more 
diligent ſearch, or by comparing predictions with events? Or, 
may not things which are revealed to us as far as it is neceſſary 


they ſhould be ſo, yet have ſome things attending them, the 
manner of which we are not able clearly to explain and under- 


| ſtand ? Is not this the caſe of many important points of what is 
called natural reigion, relating to the providence and attributes 


of God, the divine eternity, immenſity, omniſcience, the creation 
of the world, &c. ? And muſt we reject what we do under- 


| ſtand, and the great uſefulneſs of which we clearly apprehen $ 


| becauſe there is ſomething relating to it which we cannot di- 
ſtinctly conceive? — 


As to the objections he makes againſt ſome particular doc- 
trines of Chriſtianity, as unintelligible and abſurd, or at leaſt as 
abſolutely-uſeleſs, this intirely depends upon the ſtrange and 


unfair repreſentation he has been pleaſed to make of them. 
Thus he ſuppoſes Chriſtians to maintain it as a doctrine of Scrip- 
ture, that © an original, uncompounded, immaterial, and pure 


„ ſpirit, ſhould, like one of the derived, compounded, mate- 


„ rial, human ſpecics, have a Son r.“ As if Chriſtians under- 


ſtood God's having a Son in the fame groſs, literal, and carnal | 


; ſenſe, | in which One man begets another. 
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He pronounces, that “the ſuppoſed latistaction for fin by 
* Chriſt's death, is a doctrine intirely repugnant to reaſon, and. 
& as ſuch ought to be rejected with ſcorn *,” Mr. Chubb has 
paſſed the fame cenſure upon it, which is owing to the abſurd 
light in which he has thought fit to repreſent it, concerning 
which ſee before, p. 215. But the doctrine of our redemption 
and reconciliation through the obedience and ſufferings of our 
Lord Jcſus Chriſt, conſidered as taught in the holy Scriptures, 
Hath nothing in it but what is worthy of God, and of an excel- : 
lent tendency. 
He mentions another doctrine, which he owns to be intelli- 
gible enough, but repreſents it as good for nothing, and as of 
no more conſequence to the world in general, than there being a 
burning mountain in the kingdom of Naples is an advantage to 
the people of England. And he thinks © it is greatly impro- 
e bable, that God ſhould eſpecially interpoſe to acquaint the 
„ world with what mankind would do altogether as well 
« wichout*.” The doctrine he here refers to is that of God's 
judging the world by Jeſus Chriſt. But this, rightly conſidered, 
is a noble part of the goſpel ſcheme, and capable of being im- 
proved to the moſt excellent purpoſes. It renders the whole 
| harmonious and conſiſtent, in that the ſame glorious and divine 
| Perſon by whom God made the world, and by whom as the great 
in ſtrument he carried on his gracious def 1gns for recovering man- 
| Kind from their ruinous and loſt eſtate, is appointed to be the 
Judge of all men, and the diſpenſer of future retributions. And 
what farther ſhews the propriety of appointing Chriſt to be the 
judge is, that this is the laſt perfeclive act of the kingdom and 
dominion committed to him as Mediator, and that it is to be re- 
garded as a reward of his amazing hymiliation and ſelf-abaſe- 
ment, and of his unparalleled obedience and ſufferings in our 
nature, in compliance with his heavenly Father's will, To 
- which it may be added, that nothing can be fuller of comfort 
to good men, than that the benevolent Saviour of mankind will 
judge the world in the Father's name; ſince it yields a fatis- 
factory proof that it is the will of God, that the judgment 
| ſhonld be conducted, not with the utmoſt rigour of unallayed 
_ Juitice, but with great equity, ſo as to make all proper allow- 
ances for human weakneſs and infirmity, as far as is conſiſtent 
With uubiaſſed truth and righteouſneſs. And at the fame time 
it hath a manifeſt tendency to ſtrike an awe into the impenitent 
85 rejecters of the divine grace and goodneſs, to conſider that hey 


p Deiſm fairly Stated, P 4155 1 Ibid, p. . 
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muſt be accountable to that Lord and Saviour whom they re- 
jected and deſpiſed. What a mighty enforcement muſt it give 
to his authority and laws, that he himſelf ſhall call us to an ac- 
count as to our obedience or diſobedience to thoſe laws, and 
will have it in his power to fulfil his own glorious promiſes to 
them that believe and obey him, and to execute his awful 
threatenings againſt the finally impenitent and diſobedient! 
There are ſeveral other things he repeats which are urged by 
_ almoſt every Deiſtical writer, and which I have had occaſion 
frequently to mention, ſuch as the contradictory interpretations 
put on ſeveral paſſages of Scripture, different tranſlations, errors 
of tranſeribers, &c. But that which he ſeems to lay a particu- 
lar ſtreſs upon is the corruption of Chriſtians. He ſpeaks of the 
abominable wickedneſs that has rode triumphant in the Chriſtian 
world. And that the Americans have too much reaſon to 
« conſider the coming of Chriſtians and Chriſtianity among 
s them as the greateſt evil and curſe that ever befel them u.“ 
But if profeſſed Chriſtians have made religion a cover for their 
ambition, avarice, and cruelty, Chriſtianity is not accountable 
for this. And whoſoever conſiders the beſt accounts of the 
Americans before Chriſtianity came among them ; their groſs 
ignorance and barbarity, their human ſacrifices, and the abo- 
minable vices and cuſtoms which prevaled among them x, muſt 
be ſenſible that if the pure religion of Jeſus, as taught in the 
Goſpel by Chriſt and his apoſtles, had been publiſhed and re- 
_ ceived among them in its genuine purity and ſimplicity, it would 
have been the happieſt thing that could have befallen them. 
And the greateſt fault is, that little care has been taken to in- 
ſtruct them and the other heathen nations, in the true Chriſtian 
religion as delivered in the holy Scriptures. Notwithſtanding | 
the corruptions ſo complained of in the Chriſtian world, it is 
undeniable, that what there is of knowlege and true religion 
among men, is principally where Chriſtianity is profeſſed, But 
if all were true that is pretended concerning the depravity of 
thoſe that call themſelves Chriſtians, it would only prove that 
they are very much fallen from the religion they profeſs, but not 
that Chriſtianity itſelf is falſe, or was not originally from God. 
Whilſt it can be ſhewn, as it may be with the utmoſt evidence, 
that conſidered in itſelf, and as contained in the Scriptures, it 
is of the moſt excellent tendency, and that the uniform deſign of 
its doctrines, precepts, promiſes and threatenings, is to promote 
o Deiſm fairly Stated, p. 47, 48. See Bayle's Dictionary, 
under the article Leon [Peter Cuccade,] NE lo IM» 
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the canſe of virtue and righteouſneſs in the world, and to re- 
claim men from vice and wickedneſs ; it is certainly very un- 
reaſonable and unfair to make Chriſtianity anſwerable for the 
abuſes and corruptions it condemneth. If every thing muſt be 
rejected which hath been abuſed, government and civil polity, 
knowlege and literature, religion, liberty, and reaſon itſelf 
mult be diſcarded. 

One of the moſt remarkable things in the tract we are now 
conſidering is, that the author will not allow that the moral 

precepts of Chriſtianity properly belong to it at all, or make 

any part of the Chriſtian religion. He pretends, that Chr iſtian 
_ divines, in order to render Chriſtianity amiable, have decked 
her with the graceful ornaments of moral precepts ; whereas in 
Chriftianity the moral precepts are but borrowed ware, the 
property of the Deiſts, and as much diſtinguiſhed from Chriſ- 
.tianity, as Chriſtianity is from Mahemetanifm. Thus he hath 
found out an admirable expedient to ſtrip Chriſtianity of what 
hath been hitherto eſteemed one of its principal glories : the 
| Holy and excellent precepts which the great author of our re- 
| ligion taught and enjoined in the name of God, and to inforce 


Which by the moſt weighty and important motives was one 


great deſign of his and his apoſtles miniſtry, do not, it ſeems, 
belong to Chriſtianity at all. Moral precepts, according to 


| this writer, make no part of divine revelation, and of the 


ſcheme of religion delivered in the Goſpel, though to clear and 
ſhew them in their juſt extent, and enforce them by a divine 
authority, and by the moſt prevailing motives, ſeems to be one 

of the nobleſt ends for which a divine revelatign could be given 
to mankind, Suppoſing, which was really the cafe, that the 
world was ſunk into an amazing darkneſs and corruption, there 
Was nothing that was more wanted than to have a pure ſyſtem 
of morals, containing the whole of our duty with reſpe& to 
God, our neighbours, and ourſelves, delivered not as the 


opinions of wiſe men and philoſophers, but as the laws of God 


- himſelf, and enforced by all the ſanctions of a divine authority, 
and by all the charms of the divine grace and goodneſs. This 
is what hath been done by the Chriſtian revelation ; and its great 
uſefulneſs to this purpoſe, and the need the world ſtood in of i 5 
is excellently repreſented by Mr. Locke in his Reafonableneſs of ; 
Chriſtianity 7, quoted at large by Dr. Benſon in his remarks on 
this pamphlet, who very jullly obſerves, that this great man had 


7 Locker works, vol. ji. p. 975— 579. 4th edit. 
fully | 
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fully obviated before-hand, all that the author of Deiſin fairly 
Stated hath advanced on this ſubject. 

The laſt argument he urgeth niſl the Chriſtian revelation, 
is drawn from its not having been univerſally ſpread in all ages 
and nations. I ſhall not ſay any thing here to this objection, 
which hath been often repeated and anſwered. It had been par- 
ticularly inſiſted upon by Dr. Tindal, and was fully conſidered in 
the anſwers that were made to him. Some notice was taken of 
it in the obſervations on Lord Herbert's ſcheme *. And it may 
be obſerved, as Mr. Chubb himſelf ſeems to think, that no great 
ſtreſs ſhould be laid upon it; and he will not take upon him to 
_ affirm, that the non- univerſality of a revelation is a juſt objec- 
tion againſt its divinity 2. 

Soon after Deiſin fairly Stated, &c. 8 Dr. Benſon 
Publiſhed animadverſions upon it, in the ſecond edition of the 
| Reaſonableneſs of Chriſtianity as delivered in the Scriptures. 
London, 1746. To which there is added an appendix, 1 in which 
he ſolidly vindicates the arguments he had offered in his Regen- 
| ableneſs of Chriſtianity, &c. againſt the exceptions of this 
writer; and charges him not only with falſe reaſonings, but 

with groſs miſrepreſentations, The ſame charge is urged 
againſt him in a tract publiſhed by the reverend Mr. Capel 
_ Berrow, though without his name, intitled, © Deiſm not con- 
„ ſiſtent with the religion of nature and reaſon, wherein are 
© obviated the moſt popular objections brought againſt Chrise 
© tianity, thoſe eſpecially which are urged by a moral philoſo- 
© pher, in a late extraordinary pamphlet, {tiled Dei/m fairly 
© Stated and fully Vindicated, in a letter to a friend. London, 
-" x7 Fx1.” "There were other anſwers to Deiſin fairly Stated, 
which I have not ſeen. I ſhall conclude my reflections upon it 
with obſerving, that this pamphlet furniſhes remarkable in- 
ſtances to verify the obſervation I had occaſion to make before 
concerning the unfair conduct of the Deiſtical writers ®, and 
the ſtrange liberties they take in miſrepreſenting the ſenſe of the 
Chriſtian writers whom they quote. 

It may not be improper here to take ſome notice of the at- 
tempt made againſt the authority of the ſacred writings in the 
late Lord Bolingbroke's Letters on the Study and Uſe of Hiſtory. 
In ſome of thoſe letters he hath uſed his utmoſt efforts to ſub- 
vert the credit of the ſcripture-hiſtory. But the method he has 


1 5 made uſe of to this parpols: (cems not to be well choſen, nor 


— See above, p. 1 0 ſeq. 9 Chubb's oofth. works, vol: 1 bo 
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conſiſtent with itſelf, A principal reaſon which his Lordſhip 
produces to invalidate the credit and authority of the Old Tel. 
tament hiſtory is, that the Greeks were not acquainted with 
it; and that their accounts, particularly with regard to the 
Aſſyrian empire, do not agree with the accounts given of it in 
Scripture. And yet he himſelf has taken great pains to ſhew, 
that the ancient Greeks were fabulous writers, and that their 
accounts of ancient times, either with regard to other nations, 
or their own, are not to be depended on. And accordingly he 
hath let us know, that if they had perfectly agreed with the 
accounts given in the ei Scriptures, he would have had 
very little regard to them, and would not have looked upon this 
to be any argument of their truth. Many learned writers have 
produced teſtimonies from heathen authors, tending to ſtrengthen 
ſome remarkable paſſages in the ſcripture: hiſtory. This, his 
Lordſhip finds great fault with, and chargeth it as a moſt par- 
tial and abſurd conduct to admit the teſtimony of the heathen 
writers, if they happen at any time to agree with the ſcripture- 
accounts, and to reject their teſtimony when againſt them. But 
if the matter be fairly weighed, there is nothing in this but 
what is very reaſonable. For, conſidering the ſtrong prejudices 
of the Heathens againſt the Jews, whole whole religion and 
policy were ſo oppoſite to theirs, it is evident that no great ſtreſs 
can be laid upon what they ſay againſt them, and their hiſtory ; 
and yet if any thing be found in their writings, which tendeth to 
confirm the facts recorded in the Jewiſb ſacred books, it is juſt 
to take advantage of this; ſince it is plain this could not be 
owing to any favourable prepoſſeſſion towards the Zews, or 
their hiſtories, but to the force of truth, or to fome traditions 
which they looked upon as authentic. For though the teſti- 
monies of enemies are not much to be regarded, when they are 
to the prejudice of thoſe for whom they have a declared averſion, 
yet the teſtimony of enemies in favour of thoſe to whom they 
are known to be enemies, hath | been always Jooked upon to be 
of great weight. 
In order to invalidate the ſeripture- hiſtory his Lordſhip hes 5 
chought fit to repeat what had been often mentioned by the 
writers on that ſide, That the Jewiſh ſacred books were loſt in 
the Babyloniſh captivity ; that there have been ſuch corruptions 


and alterations in the copies that there can be no dependence 


upon them; that there is no proof of the Goſpels having been 
written in the apoſtolic age; that they were not diſtinguiſhed 
from the ſpurious goſpels ; that there had been formerly evi- 
dence againſt Chriſtianity, but chat! it was deſtroyed; that the 
5 Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian clergy, through whoſe hands the Scriptures hare been 
tranſmitted to us, were guilty of numberleſs frauds and cor- 
ruptions; and that the many differences among Chriſtians about 
the ſenſe of Scripture ſhey that it is abſolutely uncertain; and 
that there is now no certain ſtandard of Chriſtianity at all. 
Theſe and other objections which his Lordſhip hath dif 1: el 
with no ſmall oftentation, I ſhall not here take any par ic ar 
notice of, having conſidered and obviated them in the Kefl &:cn5 
en Lord Bolingbroke's Letters on the Study and Uſe of H fry, 
eſpecially as far as they relate to Chriſtianity and the Hcly & ripe 
tures, publiſhed at London, 8 vo, 1753 6. About the ſame time 
the Right Reverend the Lord Biſhop of Clogher publiſne A 
Vindication of the Hiſtories of the Old and New Teſtament in an- 
fwer to the Objections of the late Lord Bolingbroke, In which 
he hath both detected and expoſed ſeveral miſtakes his Lord- 
ſhip had fallen into with reſpect to other ancient authors whom 
he cites, and hath vindicated the facred writings againſt the at- 
tempts made in thoſe Letters to invalidate their credit and di- 
vine authority, Theſe, with Mr. Harvey's Remarks on Lord 
Bolingbroke's Letters —as far as they relate to the Hiſtory of the 
Old Tftament, are the only anſwers I have ſeen to his Lordſhip's 
Letters on the Study and Uſe of Hiſtory. But we ſhall ſoon have 
_ occaſion to return to this noble Lord, who afterwards in his 
poſthumous works appeared {till more openly againſt the Chriſ- 
tian cauſe, and even againſt what have been hitherto accounted 
ſome of the moſt important principles of natural religion. 


0 Theſe Reflections are to be found in "the ſcorn volume of chis 


work, to which the reader is referred. 
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LETTER XVI. 

Mr. Hume à ſubtil and ingenious writer, but extremely 
N and fond of novelty. He propoſes to free meta- 
phyſics from that jargon and obſcurity which has ferved 
= as a ſhelter to ſuperſtition and error. His doctrine 
concerning the relation of Cauſe and Effect examined. 
He declares that the knowlege of this relation is of the 

big beſt importance, and that all our reaſons concerning 
matter of fact and experience, and concerning the exiſt- 

ence of any Being, are founded upon it. Yet be ſets 
himſelf to ſhew, that there is no real connexion between 
Cauſe and Effet?, and that there can be no certain, nor 

even probable reaſoning from the one to the other. Re- 
flexions upon the great abſurdity and pernicious conſe- 
- quences of this ſcheme, 7 be inconſi ences this writer 
bath fals 5 into. 5 


1 1. 


Now ſend you ſome obſervations upon Mr. Rs an inge- 

_ nious writer, who hath lately appeared againſt the Chriſ- 
tian cauſe, and that in a manner which ſeems to have ſomething 

new in it, and different from what others had written before 


im, eſpecially in what he calls his Philo/ophical Eſſays concern- 


ing human underſtanding. The ſecond edition of this book, 
with additions and corrections, which is what I have now be- 
fore me, was publiſhed in London 1950. This gentleman 
muſt be acknowleged to be a ſubtil writer, of a very metaphy- 
 fical genius, and has a neat and agreeable manner of expreſſion. 
But it is obvious to every judicious reader, that he hath in 
many inſtances carried ſcepticiſm to an unreaſonable height; 
and ſeemeth every where to affect an air of making new obſerva- 
tions and diſcoveries, His writings ſeem, for the moſt part, to 
be calculated rather to amuſe, or even confound, than to in- 
ſtruet and enlighten the 3 And there are not a 
few 
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few things in them, which ſtrike at the foundation of natural, 
as well as the proofs and evidences of revealed religion. This 
appeareth to me to be, in a particular manner, the character 
of his Philofophical Efjays. And you will, perhaps, be of the 

ſame opinion, when you. have conſidered the remarks I now 
ſend you. 

If we were to form a judgment of theſe Eſſays, from the ac- 
count he himſelf is pleaſed to give of them, and of his intention 
in writing them, our notion of them would be highly to their 

advantage. Having taken notice of the abſtractedneſs of meta- 
phyſical ſpeculations, he ſays, that he has, © in the following 
“ Eſſays, endeavoured to throw ſome light upon ſubjects, from 
«© which uncertainty has hitherto deterred the wiſe, and ob- 
* ſcurity the ignorant. He propoſes to © unite the bounda- 
6 ries of the different Species of Philoſophy, by reconciling 
% profound enquiry with clearneſs, and truth with novelty ;” 
and thinks © it will be happy, if, reaſoning in this eaſy man- 
„% ner, he can undermine the foundation of an abſtruſe philo- 
“ ſophy, which ſeems to have ſerved hitherto only as a ſhelter 
to ſuperſlition, and a cover to abſurdity and error *.” He 
undertakes to baniſh all that jargon, which has ſo long taken 

« poſſeſſion of metaphyſical reaſonings, and drawn ſuch diſ- 
e grace upon them.“ And after having repreſented all the 
received ſyſtems of Philiopby, and all common Theories, as ex- 
tremely defetlive, he pr omiſes to © avoid all jargon and confu- 

« fjon, in treating of ſuch ſubtil and profound ſubjects e.“ 

That part of theſe Eſſays, which I ſhall firſt take notice of, 
and which is indeed of a very uncommon ftrain, and feems to 
lie at the foundation of many of thoſe extraordinary things which 
he afrerwards advances, is what he propoſes to conſider, p. 47, 
& ſeq. where he obſerves, that * it is a ſubject worthy curi- 
oſity, to cnquire what is the nature of that evidence, which 
« aſſures us of any real exiſtence and matter of fact, beyond 
the preſent teſtimony of our ſenſes, or the records of our 
© memory.” He obſerves, that * this part of philoſophy has 
been little cultivated either by the antients or moderns.“ But 

though it is difficult, it may be * uſeful, by deſtroying that 
« implicit faith and credulity, which is the bane of all reaſon- 
ing and free enquiry 4.” After ſuch a pompous profeſſion, | 


one would be apt to expect ſomething extremely deſerving of 


our attention. Let us therctore examine into his ſcheme, thar 


5 Home's Philoſophical Efays, p- 18, 19. v Ibid. d. 7, 
238, © Ibid. p. 97. 106, 107. bid. p. i, 43, 45. | 
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we may know what it really is; and then our way will be clear 
to make the neceſſary remarks u pon it. 

He obſerves, that © the relation of cauſe and effect is neceſ- 
« ſary to the ſubſiſtence of our ſpecies, and the regulation of 
* our conduct in every circumſtance and occurrence of human 
« life. Without this, we ſhould never have been able to adjuſt 
means to ends, nor employ our rational powers either to the 
% producing of good, or avoiding of evil*.” And, accord- 
ingly, he expreſsly declares, that if there be any relation, any 

object, which it imports us to know perfectly, it is that of 
10 cauſe and effect. On this we found all our reaſonings, con- 
cerning matter of fact and experience: And by this alone we 
«« retain any aſſurance concerning objects that are removed from 
* the preſent teſtimony of our memory and ſenſes;” and that 
the exiſtence of any Being can only be known by arguments 
from its cauſe, or its effect l. ” It appeareth then, that by 
his own acknowlegement, it is of the higheſt importance to 
know the relation of cauſe and effect. Let us now ſee what 
inſtruction he gives us ith regard to that relation. 

He abſolutely denies, that this relation can poſſibly be known 
a Priori; and aſſerts, that it entirely ariſes from experience 8: 
That it is this only © that teaches us the nature and bounds of 
„ cauſe and effect, and enables us to infer the exiſtence of one 
object from that of another *.” But he takes a great deal of 
pains to ſhew, that experience cannot furniſh a reaſonable foun- 
dation for ſuch an inference. He had laid it down as a prin- 
ciple, that all arguments from experience can at beſt only be 
probable. But he will not allow even this, in the preſent caſe: 
le ſets himſelf to prove, that © not ſo much as any probable 
* arguments can be drawn from cauſe to effect, or from effect 
« tocauſe':” That © the conjunction of the effect with the 
cauſe is entirely arbitrary, not only in its firſt conception, a 
. Priori, but after it is ſuggelted by expetience ł: * * That, in. 
deed, in fact, we infer the one from the other; but that this 
is not by a chain of realoning ; nor is there any medium 
which may enable the mind to draw ſuch an iuferencel. The 
only ground of ſuch an interence, is the ſuppoſed reſemblance 
between tlie paſt and future; but that it is impoſſible any 
argument from experience ſhould prove that reſemblance : 
85 Aud yet it there be no! tuch a relemblance, all experience 
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becomes uſeleſs, and can give riſe to no inference or conclu- 
ſion ®.” He poſitively aſſerts, that © we know only by ex- 
perience the frequent conjunction of objects, without being 
ever able to comprehend any thing like connection between 
ce them n. And he frequently obſerves, that the connection 
is only in our own thoughts or conceptions, not in the things 
themſelves ; and reſolves the conjunction between cauſe and 


effect, and the inference drawn from the one to the other, wholly 


into cuſtom : that it is a cuſtomary connection in the thought 
or imagination betwixt one object, and its uſual attendant? ;” 
that cuſtom, he ſometimes call a habit? ; and repreſents it as 
owing to a repetition of acts; at other times, he aſcribes it to 
an inſtinct, or mechanical tendency, and repreſents i it as a neceſ- 


ſary act᷑ f the mind, and infallible in its operations 1: Yet after- 
wards, ſpeaking of the ſame cuſtom or inſtinct, he ſays, that, 
like other inſtincts, it may be fallacicus and deceitful”. 


The great argument he produces, and upon which he lays 


the greateſt ſtreſs, to ſhew that we can have no certainty in our 


concluſions concerning the relation of cauſe and effect, nor rea- 
ſon from one to the other, is, that we have no idea of that 
connection which unites the effect to the cauſe, or of the force, 


power, or energy, in the cauſe, which produces the effect; 


nor, conſequently, any medinm whereby we can infer the one 


from the other. He ſets himſelf particularly to ſhew, that nei- 


ther external objects give us the idea of power, nor refle&tions 


on the operations of our own minds. 


It what our author offers on this head, had been only to 


diſplay the ſubtilty of his metaphyſical genius, and ſhew how 
| little we are able diſtinctly to explain the manner even of thoſe 
things of which we have the greateſt certainty, we ſhould have 
allowed him to amuſe himſelf, and his readers, With a little 
philoſophical play. But what he here advances, concerning 
cauſe and effect, power and connection, he makes the founda- 


tion of concluſions relating. to matters of great importance, 


— -He nuge feria ducunt 
In mala- 


By 1 to Ae all reaſoning, FI cauſes to 


effetts, or from effects to cauſes, and not allowing that we 
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can ſo much as probably infer the one from the other, by argu- 
ing either @ Priori, or from © experience, he ſubverts, as far as 
in him ſies, the very foundation of thoſe reaſonings, that are 
drawn from the effects which we behold in the, frame of the 
univerſe, to the exiſtence of one ſupreme, intelligent, all- 


powerful cauſe ; and accordingly we ſhall find, that he himſelf - 


afterwards applies this principle to this very pur -poſe. Another 
uſe that he makes of this doctrine concerning cauſe and effect, 


is what we would not have expected from it, to confound all 
difference between phyſical and moral c auſes ; and to ſhew that 


the latter have the ſame kind of cavlality with the former. 
This is the purport of his eighth Eſſay, which is concerning 


Liberty and RNeceſſity t. Though if he argued conſiſtently, he 
muſt deny that there is any ſuch thing in nature as Neceſſity, 
or Neceſſary Conneftion ; or that there is either 1 or moral 
cauſe at all. 
You will ſcarce expect, that 1 Gould enter upon a laborious 
confutation of ſo whimſical a ſcheme, though propoſed to the 
world with great porap, and repreſented by the author himfelt 
as of vaſe importance. I ſhall content myſelf with making 


ſome gencral obſervations upon it. 

And firſt, whereas this writer frequently, throughout theſe 
Eſſays, lays a mighty ſtreſs upon experience, as the great guide 
of human liſe, and the only foundation of all our knowlege, 


efpccially with reſpect to matter of fact, and the exiſtence of 

objects: He here plainly endeavours to ſhew, that there can be 

no argument from experience at all; nor can any reaſonable 
concluſion be drawn from it: For he will not allow, that any 


argument can be drawn, or inference made from experience, 


but what is founded on the ſuppoſed relation or connection be- 
twixt cauſe and effect, If therefore there be no relation or con- 
nection betwixt cauſe and effect at all, in the nature of things, 
which it is the whole defign of his reaſoning on this ſubject to 
ſhew, then all certainty of experience, all proof from it, en- 
tirely fail; all « EXPETIERCE, as he himſelf exprefles of becomes 
wſeleſs, and can give riſe to no inference or concluſion", 
_ Secondly. Another remark i would make upon Mr. Hume's 
way of arguing, is, that it proceeds upon a wrong foundation, 
and which 1 is contrary to truth and reaſon ; iz. that we can- 
not have any reaſonable certainty of the truth of a thing, or 


that it really is, when we cannot diſtinctly explain the manner 


of it, or how it is. The ſum of his argumentation, as I have 
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already hinted with relation to cauſe and effect is, that we can- 
not be certain of any ſuch thing as power or energy, becauſe 
we cannot conceive or explain preciſely wherein it conſiſts or 
how it operates. But this is a very fallacious way of reaſoning. 
Though we cannot metaphyſically explain the manner in which 


the cauſe operateth upon the effect, yet we may, in many caſes, 


be ſure that there is a connection between them; and that, 
where there are certain effects produced, there are powers cor- 
reſpondent or adequate to the production of thoſe effects. The 


mind, in ſuch caſes, when it tees an effect produced, is led, by 
a quick and undoubted proceſs of reaſoning, to acknowlege that 


there muſt be a cauſe which hath a power of producing it; or 
elſe we muſt ſay, that it is produced without any cauſe at all, 
or that nothing in nature hath any power of producing it; 
which is the greateſt of all abſurdities. He urgeth, that * it 
© muſt be allowed, that when we know a power, we know 
that very circumſtance in the cauſe, by which it is enabled 


* to produce the effect.“ And then he aſks, © Do we pre- 


tend to be acquainted with the nature of the human foul, 
* and the nature of an idea, or the aptitude of the one to pro- 
* duce the other *.“ But certainly we may know, that there 


is ſomething in the cauſe which produceth the effect, though 


we cannot diſtinctly explain what that circumſtance in the cauſe 


1s, by which it is enabled to produce it. We mult not deny, 
that there is in tne mind a power of railing up ideas, and re- 
calling them, and fixing the attention upon them, becauſe we 
cannot explain how this is done. The argument Mr. Hume 
offers to prove, that we can have no aſſurance of the reality of 


force or power, viz. becauſe we cannot diſtinctly conceive or 


explain how it operateth, would equally prove that we cannot 


be ſure that we have any ideas at all, becauſe we cannot well 
explain the nature of an idea, or how it is formed in the mind. 
He himſelf, on another occaſion, obſerves againſt Malebranche, 


and the modern Cartęeſians, who deny all power and activity in 
ſecond cauſes, and aſcribe all to God; that we are indeed 


ignorant of the manner in which bodies operate upon one 


another; and ſo we are of the manner or force by which the 
mind, even the Supreme mind, operates, either on itſelf or 
on Body, Were our ignorance therefore a ſufficient reaſon for 
« rejecting any thing, we ſhould be led into that principle of 


t refuſing all energy to the Supreme Being, as much as to the 
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« groſſeſt matter . He here ſeems to cenſure it as a Wrong 
way of arguing, to deny that a thing is, becauſe we cannot 
diſtinctly conceive the manner how it is; or to make our ignor- 
ance of any thing a ſufficient reaſon for rejecting i it: And yet it 
is maniteſt, that his own reaſoning againſt power or cauſality, 
force or energy, depends upon this principle; and indeed, by 
comparing the ſeveral parts of his ſcheme, there is too muck | 
reaſon to apprehend, that he had it in view to deny all force 
and energy, and all power whatſoever, in the Supreme, as well 
as in ſecondary cauſes; or at leaſt to repreſent | it as Very uncer- 
tain. I think this gentleman would have done better, to have 
| ſaid, as a late ingenious author of his own country, © We have 
no adequate idea of power; we ſee evidently that there muſt 
be ſuch a thing in nature; but we cannot conceive how it 
& acts, nor what connects the producing cauſe with the pro- 
** duced effect.“ Chevalier Rangſay's principles of natural and 
revealed religion, vol. i. p. 109 
Thirdly, A third remark is, that many of our author's argu- 
ings on this ſubject are contrary to the molt evident dictates 
of common ſenſe. Such is that, where he aſſerts, that not ſo 
much as a probable argument can be drawn, in any caſe, from 
experience, concerning the connection betwixt cauſe and effect; 
or from whence we may conclude, that from a ſimilar cauſe N 
' we may expect {milar effects 2. Thus, e. g. according to 
his way of reaſoning, it cannot ſo much as probably be con- 
cluded from experience, that if a quantity of dry gun- powder 
be laid in any place, and fire be applied to it, it will cauſe an 
exploſion; or that if it hath ſuch an effect to-day, a like quan- 
tity of powder, the ſame way circumſtanced, will produce 
the ſame effect to morrow. No probable reaſon can be brought 
to ſhew, that that which ha: had the effect in thouſands of 
inſtances in time vaſt, will, though all circumſtances appear 
perfectly ſimilar, have the ſame effect in time future. He 
grants, indeed, that, in ſuch caſes, the mind is determined 
to draw the inference; yet he aſſerts, that the uuderſtanding 
has no part in the operation. But ſurely, when, from obferva- 
tion and experience, we come to know and judge of the ordi- 
nary courſe of nature, the underſtanding may juſtly draw a 
provable argument. or concluſion, that from ſuch and ſuch 
cauſes, ſo circumiſtunced, fuch effects will follow. This in- 
fereace is perfectly rational. And it is a ſtrange way of talk- 
ing, that, even from a number of uniform experiments, we 
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cannot ſo much as probably infer a connection between the 
cauſe and the effect, the ſenſible qualities and the ſecret powers : 
The reaſon he gives, is, that “ if there be any ſuſpicion, that 
* the courſe of nature may change; and that the paſt may be 
* no rule for the future; experience can give riſe to no in- 
& ference or concluſion 2,” But is the probability of a thin 
deſtroyed, according to any way of reaſoning allowed hitherto, 
becauſe it is barely poſſible it may happen otherwiſe, though 
there is ten thouſand to one againſt it? Mr. Hume, elſewhere, 
when argujng againſt miracles, lays it down as a principle, that 
there is a conſtant aniformity 1 in the courſe of nature, never to 
be violated ; but here, in order to ſhew that no probable rea- 
ſon can be brought from experience, concerning the connection 
of cauſe and effect, he ſuppoſes, that there may be a ſuſpicion 
that the courſe of nature may change. Thus this Gentleman 
knows how to aſſume and alter principles, as beſt fuits his own 
preſent convenience. Reaſon leadeth us to conclude, that the 
courſe of nature is the appointment and conſtitution of that 
molt wiſe and powerful being. who made the world, and ſet⸗ 
tled that law and order which he judged fitteſt and propereſt; 
and then reaſon leadeth us alſo to conclude, th at except in very, 
extraordinary caſes, the ſame order will continue; and extra- 
ordinary caſes do not hinder the probability of the ordinat 
courſe. So that reaſon affords a proper medium for a probable 
_ concluſion concerning what effects are to be expected. He 
_ affirms, indeed, that all inferences of this kind are only the 
effects of cuſtom or habit, not of reaſoning®, But why is 
cuſtom or habit here mentioned in oppoſition to reaſon, or as 
_ excluſive of it? May they not both concur ? It is evident, that 
they often go together, and mutually ſtrengthen one another. 
Cuſtom alone, without reaſon, 1 is often not to be depended on: 
But in this caſe, reaſon gives its ſuffrage ;. and, in all arguings 
in experimental philoſophy, reaſon argues from ſimilar cauſes 
to ſimilar effects. It is by reaſon we draw thoie inferences, 
and the inferences are rational. It muſt not be ſaid, that in 
| this caſe there is no reaſoning at all; but that the reaſoning 3 s 
often ſo obvious, that it carries Rig” by the very conſtitu- 
tion of the human mind, which naturally ac quieſceth | in it as 
ſatisfactory. It jeems evident, that the great author of our 
| beings hath formed our minds, fo as to reaſon in this manner; 
and he would not have done this, it it had not be en both of 5 
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great uſe in human life to make ſuch inferences, and if there 
were not a real foundation for it in the nature of things. This 
writer himſelf owns, that“ none but a fool or a madman will 
*« ever pretend to diſpute the authority of experience, or to 


«6 


reject that great guide of human life : But he thinks it may 

be allowed a philoſopher to have ſo much curioſity as to ex- 

amine the principle of human nature, which gives this weigh- 

5e ty authority to experience e.“ But I cannot help thinking, 
that if we were to judge of philoſophy, by the ſpecimen this 
Gentleman hath given of it in this inſtance, many would be apt 
to conclude, that there is a great difference, and even oppoſi- 
tion, between philoſophy and common ſenſe; that what is ſo 
obvious and apparent to the common ſenſe and reaſon of man- 
kind, that he is a fool and a madman, who doubts of it; yet 
in philoſophy is not ſo much as probable. 

Another inſtance, in which our author's ſcheme is not very 
reconcilable to the common ſentimeats of mankind, is, that he 
ſays, that “though we leam, by experience, the frequent con- 

junction of objects, yet we are unable to comprehend any 
thing like connection between them; and that there appears 
* not in all nature any thing like connection, conceivable by us; 
« all events are entirely looſe and ſeparate; one event follows 


«c 


ce 


another; but we never obſerve any tye betwixt them; they 
&« ſeem conjoined, but never connected.“ But it is evident, 


that in many caſes we have a diſtinct idea of conjunction or con- 


tiguity, as in a heap of ſand; and of connection, as betwixt 


cauſe and effect; and the connection in this caſe is not merely 
in our thoughts, as this gentleman is pleaſed to repreſent it ; 
but this very connection in our thoughts is founded on a con- 
nection which Ve perceive in the things them febves: -: They are 
not connected as cauſe and effect, becauſe we think them ſo; 
but we perceive them to be connected, becauſe we find they 
are o: Nor is this owing merely to a cuſtom or habit in our 
minds, but there is in nature a real foundation for it, 


Fourthly, Another remark which occurs to me, upon con- 
Adering Mr. Hume's icheme, is, that he hath fallen into ſeveral 


5 inconfiltenci ies and contradictions : And, indeed, it is not to be 


wondered at, that a man who argueth againſt common ſenſe, 
however ſubtile and ingenious he may otherwiſe be, ſhould alſo 
be inconſiſtent with himſelf. I have already taken notice of the 
maſſages in which he repreſenteth experience as uncertain, and 
that not ſo much as a probabje argument can be drawn from it; 
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and yet in his ſixth eſſay, which is concerning Probability, he 
ſhews that experience may not only furniſh probable conclu- 
ſions, but what he calls Profs; which he explains to be ſuch 
arguments from experience, as leave no room for doubt or op- 
poſition e. And he frequently ſpeaks of experience in very high 
terms, as a certain guide. Again, in ſeveral paſſages above re- 
ferred to, he expreſsly declares, that in making experimental 
concluſions, there is no place for reaſoning ; that the inference 
in this caſe is entirely owing to cuſtom, and the underſtanding 
has no part in it. And yet he elſewhere owns, that there is 
great {cope of reaſoning 1 in inferences of this kind from obſerva- 
tion and experience; and that not only men greatly ſurpaſs the 


inferior animals in this way of reaſoning, but that one man very 


much excels another f. And he declares, that © all our rea- 
** ſonings are founded on a {pecies of analogy ; where the cauſes 


are entirely ſimilar, the analogy is pertect ; and the inference. 


* drawn from it is regarded as certain and concluſive 8; 

though he had ſaid, that * it is im poſſible that any arguments 
from experience can prove ſuch a reſemblance *.“ Another 
inconſiſtency, which may be obſerved in Mr. Hume's reaſoning 
on this ſubject is, that though he repreſents the connection be- 
twixt cauſe and effect to be only a connection in our thoughts, 
not in the things themſelves !; yet he aſſerts, that © there is a 
Ekind of pre- eſtabliſned harmony between the courſe of nature, 


* 
. cc 
eto us, yet our thoughts and conceptions have ſill, we find, 
cc 
Where he ſeems to ſuppoſe that there is a rea] conncction in the 
nature of things, to which the connection in ou; own minds 


correſpondeth. The general ſtrain of his arguing in ſeveral of 


his eſſays, ſeems to be deſi gned to prove, if it proves any thing, 1 
that we cannot be ſure there is any ſuch thing as cauſe or cauſal 
connection in the univerſe : Yet he ſays, it is univerſally 


© allowed that nothing exiſts without a cauſe of its exiſtence ; 


** and that chance is a negative word, and means not any real 


© power which has any-where a being in nature!,” Here he 


falls into the common way of ſpeaking, that every thing which 
exiſteth muſt have a cauſe of its exiſtence ; otherwiſe we muſt 
acknowlege the operation of chance. And he obſerves, that 


= Home's Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 93. f Ibid. p. 170, 171. 
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and the ſucceſſion of our ideas; and though the powers and 
forces, by which the former is governed, be wholly unknown 
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there is no ſuch thing as chance in the world ®,” Cauſes 
therefore muſt be acknowleged, though we cannot explain the 
manner of their cauſality : And he himſelf, in reckoning up the 
principles of the connection of our ideas, diſtinctly mentions 
reſemblance, contiguity, and cauſation; and this laſt he makes 
to be the moſt common and uſeful of all”. And yet, in the 
courſe of his reaſoning, he really leaves no place tor cauſation, 
diſtin from ſimilarity or reſemblance, and contiguity. It may 
be mentioned, as another inſtance of his inconſiſtency, that he 
frequently makes power, and neceſſary connection, the ſame 
thing ; and argues, that if there be any connection betwixt cauſe 
and effect at all, it muſt be a neceſſary one; for that cannot be 
called a caule, that 1s not neceſſarily connected with the effect o. 
And yet, in his Eſſay on Liberty and Neceſſity, when ſpeaking 
of the influence of motives upon the mind, he faith, that as 
this influence is ui conjoined with the action, it muſt be 
te eſteemed a cauſe, and be looked upon as an inſtance of the 
« neceſſity which we would eſtabliſh ? :? Where he plainly ſu p- 
poſeth, that it is not eſſential to the notion of a cauſe, that it 
is infallibly and alway connected with the effect; but that it is 
ſufficient, if it be uſually joined with it. And to the ſame pur- 
poſe, he ſaith, that © all cauſes are not conjoined to their 

« ufual effects, with like conſtancy and uniformity.” Indeed, 
his whole Eſſay on Liberty and Neceſſity, though ſcemingly 

built upon the ſcheme he had advanced in his foregoing Eſſays, 
with relation to cauſe and effect, is really not reconcilable to it. 
In all his reaſonings in thoſe Eſſays, concerning cauſe and effect, 
he had argued that there is no ſuch thing as neceſ/ary connection, 


or indeed any connection at all, betwixt cauſe and effect: And 


upon this ſcheme, it is idle to talk of a neceſſity either in phy- 
ſical or moral cauſes : And yet in his Eflay on Liberty and Ne- 

cellity, he plaiuly argues upon the ſuppoſition of a real con- 
ncction; though he will only call it a conjunction betwixt 
cauſe and effect; And he all along ſuppoſeth the influence of 
cauſes, and the power of motives ; and that a neceſſity muſt be 
acknowleged in moral as well as phyſical cauſes, He would 
have us begin the queſtion concerning Liberty and Neceſſity, 
not © by examining the faculties of the foul, but by examin- 
ing the operations of body, and of brute unintelligent mat- 
« ter..“ And with regard to this, he obſerves, that cc it is 
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univerſally allow ed, that matter, in all its operations, is actu- 
« ated by a neceſſary force; and that every effect is ſo pre- 
{© cifely determined by the nature and energy of its cauſe, that 
no other effect, in ſuch particular circumſtances, could poſ- 


& ſibly have reſulted from the operation of its cauſes,” And 


he expreſsly aſſerteth, that the conjunction betwixt motives 
and voluntary actions, is as regular and uniform as that be- 
„ twixt the cauſe and effect, in any part of nature t.“ Thus 
we ſee, that he can acknowlege cauſe and effect, and the con- 
nection betwixt them, when he has a mind to take advantage of 


this, for orerthrewing the liberty of human actions And 


he concludes the Eſſay, with taking notice of the objection 
which might be raiſed againſt what he had advanced; viz. 


that © if voluntary actions be ſubjected to the fame laws of 
* neceſſity with the operations of matter, there is a continued 


* chain of neceſſary cauſes, pre-ordained and pre-determined, 


reaching from the original cauſe of all, to every ſingle voli- 
„ tion. of every human creature. While we act, we are, at 


© the ſame time, acted upon. There is no contingency any- 


* where in the univerſe, no indifferency, no liberty.“ This ob- 
jection he putteth very ſtrongly u; and yet I cannot ſee, that, 


according to the hypotheſis he had advanced in the foregoin 

Eſſays, there can be any juſt foundation for it: For if there be 
only a mere conjunction of events, but no cauſal influence, it 
cannot be ſaid, that whilft we act we are acted upon. On the 
contrary, nothing 1 is acted upon, nor is there any power, force, 
or energy in nature. All events are looſe, ſeparate, and un- 


connected, and only follow one another, without connection; 
and therefore there can be no continued chain of neceſſary 


cauſes at all. This would be the proper anſwer, according to 
the principles he had laid down, if he had thought thoſe prin- 


00m would bear. But he hath not thought fit to make uſe of 
it; but, in contradiction to his own {cheme, ſeems here to ad- 
5 a Chain of neceſſary cauſes, phyſical and moral, in order to 
load providence ; and plainly repreſents the objettion as unan- 


ſwerable x. 


Thus J have conſidered, pretty largely, our anthir's s extra- 


ordinary ſcheme; and the obſervations that have been made 
may help us to judge of this gentleman's character as a writer, 


whether it deſerveth all the admiration and applauſe, which he : 
5 himſelf, as well as others, have been willing to beſtow upon it. 
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We may ſee, by what hath been obſervad, how far he hath _ 
anſwered what he had prepared the reader to expect, clearne/s 
and preciſion, in his way of treating theſe curious and ſublime 
fubjefts. He had particularly propoſed, with regard to power, 
force, and energy, to fix, if poſſible, the preciſe meaning of 
e thoſe terms; and thereby remove part of that obſcurity, 
„ which is ſo much complained of in this ſpecies of philo- 
« ſophy?.” 
What Mr. Hume hath offered, concerning cauſe and effect, 
puts me in mind of a remarkable paſſage in Lord Bolingbroke's 
poſthumous works, which I ſhall mention on this occaſion. 
* Whatever knowlege (faith his Lordſhip) we acquire of ap- 
« parent cauſes, we can acquire none of real cauſality, or that 
% power, that virtue, whatever it be, by which one being acts 
10 on another, and becomes a cauſe. We may call this by dif- 
« ferent names, according to the different effects of it; but to 
« know it in its firſt principles, to know the nature of it, - 
„ would be to know as God himſelf knows; and therefore 
6 this will be always unknown to us, in cauſes that ſeem to 
ce be moſt under our inſpection, as well as in others that are 
the moſt remote from it.” And he repreſents thoſe ** philo- 
ſophers as, ridiculous, who, when they have diſcovered a real 
* actual cauſe, in its effects, by the phænomena, reject it be- 
„ cauſe they cannot conceive its cauſality, nor aſſign a ſufficient 
« reaſon why and how it is*.” This may ſeem to bear hard 
upon Mr. Hume : But what is more to be wondered at, he hath 
in effect paſſed a cenſure upon himſelf, He indeed gives a high 
encomium on ſceptical philoſophy, in the beginning of his ſixth. 
Eſſay; that © every paſſion is mortified by it, but the love of 
2 truth, and that paſſion never is, nor can be carried to too 
« high a degree. It is ſurpriſing therefore, that this philoſo- 
6 phy, which, in almoſt every inſtance, muſt be harmleſs and 
« innocent, ſhould be the ſubject of ſo much groundleſs re- 
_ & proach and obloquy 2.” But afterwards, in his twelfth Eſſay, 
which is of the academical or ſceptical philoſophy, he gives no 
advantageous notion of ſcepticiſm. He ſays that © the grand 
cope of all the enquiries and diſputes of the ſceptics, is to 
* deſtroy reaſon by ratiocination and argumentÞ.” And ſpeak- 
5 ing of the ſceptical objections againſt the relation of An and 
. effect, he ſaith, that © while the Sceptic inſiſts upon thele 
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« topics, he ſeems, for the time at leaſt, to deſtroy all aNurance 
« and conviction?” And then he adds, that © theſe arguments 
“might be diſplayed at a greater length, if any durable good 
c gr benefit to ſociety could ever be expected to reſult from 
« them. For (faith he) here is the chief, and moſt confoundin 
c objection, to exceſſive ſcepticiſm, that no durable good can 
<« ever be expected from it, while it remains in its full force 
© and vigour*®.” And he had ſaid, that © nature will always 
« maintain her rights, and prevaileth in the end over any ab- 
1 ftra& reaſoning whatſoever 9,” And if fo, I think we may 
juſtly conclude, that any abſtract reaſoning which is contrary 
to the plain voice of nature ought to be rejected, as falſe and 
trifling, and of no real uſe or ſervice to mankind. 

But it were well, if the worſt thing that conld be ſaid of our 


author's exceſſive ſcepticiſm, were, that it is trifling and uſeleſs. 
It will ſoon appear, that as he hath managed it, it is of a per- 
nicious teadency. But you will probably be of opinion, that 
enough hath been ſaid of this gentleman, and his oddities, for 

the preſent. I : 3 


T am, &c. 
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LETTER XVI. 


Obſervations on Mr. Hume*s Eſſay concerning a particular 


providence and a future ſtate. His attempt to ſhew that 
doe cannot juſtly argue from the courſe of nature io a par- 


ticular intelligent chuſe, becauſe the ſubjef lies entirely 


beyond 5 reach of human experience, and becauſe God 
is a fingular cauſe, and the univerſe a ſingular effet?, 
and therefore we cannot argue by a compariſon with any 


other cauſe, or any other eſfect. His argument examined, 


whereby be pretends to prove, that ſince we know God 


only by the effects in the works of nature, we can judge 


of his proceedings ho farther than we now ſee of them, 
and therefore cannot infer any rewards or puniſhments 
| beyond what is already known by experience and obſer- 


vation. The uſefulneſs of believing future retributions 
 acknowleged by Mr. Hume, and that the contrary doc 


rrine is rnconfi eas with good .. 
E 1 R, | 


2 appears from what was ohlerved i in my former letter, that 


few writers have carried ſcepticiſm in philoſophy to a greater 


height than Mr. Hume. I now proceed to conſider thoſe things 


in his writings that ſeem to be more directly and immediately 


deſigned againſt religion. Some part of what he calls his Pi- 


Igſophical Efſays concerning Human Underſtanding, manifeſtly 


tends to ſubvert the very foundations of natural religion, or its 
moſt important principles. Another part of them is particu- 
larly levelled againſt the proofs and evidences of the Chriſtian 


revelation. 


The former is what I ſhall Grſt add. and hall then . 
examine the eleventh of thoſe eſſays, the title of which is, con- 
cerning a particular Providence and a future flate. Mr. Hume 
introduces what he offers in this eſſay as ſceptical paradoxes 
_ advanced by a friend, and pretends by no means to approve of | 


them. He propoſes ſome objections as from himſelt, to his 
friend 98 
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friend's way of arguing 3 but takes care to do it in ſuch a man- 
ner, as to give his friend a ſuperiority in the argument. And 
ſome of the worſt parts of his eſſay are directly propoſed in 
his own perſon. The eſſay may be conſidered as conſiſting of 


two parts. The one ſeems to be deſigned againſt the exiſtence 
of God, or of one ſupreme intelligent cauſe of the univerſe : 
the other, which appears to be the main intention of the eſſay, 

is particularly levelled againſt the doctrine of a future ſtate of 


rewards and puniſhments. 
I ſhall begin with the former, becauſe it comes firſt in order 


to be conſidered, though it is not particularly mentioned till 


towards the concluſion of the eſſay. He obſerves in the perſon 


of his Epicurean friend, that © while we argue from the courſe 
of nature, and infer a particular intelligent cauſe, which at 


&« firſt beſtowed and {till preſerves order in the univerſe, we 
“ embrace a principle which is both uncertain and uſeleſs.” 


The reaſon he gives why it is uncertain is, © becauſe the ſub- 
ect lies entirely beyond the reach of human experience *.” 
This is a ſpecimen of the uſe our author would make of the 
principles he had laid down in the preceding eſſays. He had 
repreſented experience as the only foundation of our know- 


lege with reſpect to matter of fact, and the exiſtence of objects: 


_ that it is by experience alone that we know the relation of cauſe 
and effect; and he had allo aſſerted, that not ſo much as a 
_ probable argument can be drawn from experience to lay a foun- 
dation for our reaſoning from cauſe to effect, or from effect to 
cauſe. I ſhall not add any thing here to what was offered in 


my former letter to ſhew the abſurdity, the confuſion, and in- 


conſiſtency of theſe principles. I ſhall only obſerve, that this 
very writer, who had repreſented all arguments drawn from 
experience, with relation to cauſe and effect, as abſolutely un- 


certain, yet makes it an objection againſt the argument from 


the courſe of nature to an intelligent cauſe, that fhe ſubjef lies 
entirely beyond the reach of human experience. What is the 
meaning of this is not eaſy to apprehend. It will be readily 
allowed, that we do not know by experience the whole courſe 


of nature; yet enough of it falls within the reach even of hu- 


man obſervation and experience, to lay a reaſonable foundation 
for inferring from it a ſupreme intelligent cauſe. In that part 
of the univerſe which cometh under our notice and obſervation, 
we may behold ſuch illuſtrious characters of wiſdom, power, 
and goodnels, as determine us, by the moſt natural way of rea- 


foning in the world, to acknowlege a moſt wile, and powerful, 


EY a Hume's Phi: 0:ophical Eſſays, p. 224. 
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and benign Author and Cauſe of the univerſe. The inference is 
not beyond the reach of our faculties, but is one of the moſt 
obvious that offereth to the 

the author intends by obſerving that this ſubject lies entirely be- 
yord the reach of human experience, is this, That notwithſtand- 
ing the admirable marks of wiſdom and deſign which we behold 
in the courſe of nature and order of things, we cannot argue 
from thence to prove a wiſe and intelligent cauſe of the univerſe, 
or that there was any wiſdom employed in the formation of it, 
becauſe neither we, nor any of the human race, were preſent 


at the making of it, or ſaw how it was made. This muſt be 


owned to be a very extraordinary way of reaſoning, and I be- 


lieve you will any excuſe me if I do not attempt a confutation 
of it. 


Mr. Hume, after having argued thus in the perſon of his Eþi- 


curean friend, comes in the concluſion of this eſſay to propoſe 


another ar gument as from himſelf. I much doubt, ſaith he, 


whether it be poſſible for a cauſe to be known only by its 


e effect, or to be of ſo ſingular and particular a nature as co 


have no parallel, and no ſimilarity with any other cauſe or 


object, that has ever fallen under our obſervation. *Tis 
only when two ſpecies of objects are found to be conſtantly 
« conjoined, that we can infer the one from the other. And 


« were an effect preſented which was entirely ſingular, and 


„could not be comprehended under any known ſpecies, I do 


not ſee that we could form any conjecture or inference at all 
„concerning its cauſe. If experience, and obſervation, and 


** analogy be, indeed, the only guides we can reaſonably fol- 
© low in inferences of this nature, both the effect and cauſe 
© muſt bear a ſimilarity and reſemblance to other effects and 
* cauſes which we know, and which we have found in many 


« inſtances to be conjoined with each other v.“ Mr. Hume 


leaves it to his friend's reflections to proſecute the conſequences of 


this principle, which, he had hinted before, might lead into 


 reaſonings of too nice and delicate a nature to be inſiſted on. 


The argument, as he hath managed it, is indeed ſufficiently ob- 


ſcure and perplexed. But the general intention of it ſeems to 
be this, that all our arguings from cauſe to effect, or from ef- 
fect to cauſe, proceed upon analogy, or the comparing ſimilar 
cauſes with ſimilar effetts. Where therefore there is ſuppoſcd 

to be a ſingular cauſe to which there is no parallel (ihough he 

much doubts whether there can be a cauſe of ſo lingular a na- 


d Hume's Philoſophical Eflays, p. 232, 233. 
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ture) and a ſingular effect, there can be no arguing from the 
one to the other: becauſe in that caſe we cannot argue by a 
compariſon with any other cauſe, or any other effect. Except 


therefore we can find another world to compare this with, and 


an intelligent cauſe of that world, we cannot argue from the 
effects in this preſent world to an intelligent cauſe : i. e. We 
cannot be ſure there is one God, except we can prove there is 
one other God at leaſt z or that this world was formed and pro- 
duced by a wiſe intelligent cauſe, unleſs we know of another 
world like this, which was alſo formed by a wiſe intelligent 


cauſe, and perhaps not then neither : for he ſeems to inſiſt 
upon it, that there ſhould be many inſtances of ſuch cauſes and 
effects being conjoined with each other, in order to lay a proper 


foundation for obſervation, experience, and analogy, the only 


guides we can reaſonably follow in inferences of this nature. He 


immediately after obſerves, that . according to the antagoniſts 


of Epicurus, the univerſe, an effect quite ſingular and un- 


& paralleled, is always ſuppoſed to be the proof of a Deity, a 


ce cauſe no leſs ſingular and unparelleled.” If by calling the 

_ univerſe a ſingular and unparalleled effect, he intends to ſignify 
that no other univerſe has come under our obſervation, it is 

very true: but it by no means follows, that we cannot argue 

from the evident marks of wiſdom and deſign which we may 

_ obſerve in this univerſe that we do know, becauſe we do not 
know any thing of any other univerſe. This grand univerſal 

ſyſtem, and even that ſmall part of it that we are more particu- 

larly acquainted with, comprehendeth ſuch an amazing variety 


of phznomena, all which exhibit the moſt inconteſtable proofs 


of admirable wiſdom, power, and diffuſive goodneſs, that one 
would think it ſcarce poſſible for a reaſonable mind to reſiſt the 
evidence. But ſuch is this ſubtil metaphyſical gentleman's way 

of arguing in a matter of the higheſt conſequence, the abſurdity 


of which is obvious to any man of plain underſtanding. It is 


of a piece with what he had advanced before, that there is no 


ſuch thing as cauſe or effect at all, nor can any probable infer- 


_ ence be drawn from the one to the other, than which, as hath. 


been already ſhewn, nothing can be more inconſiſtent with com- 


mon ſenſe, and the reaſon of all mankind. 


The other thing obſervable in this eſſay, and which ſeems to 


be the principal intention of it, relateth to the proof of a Pro- 


vidence and a Future State. He introduces his friend as putting 
himſelf in the place of Epicurus, and making an harangue to the 


people of Athens, to prove that the principles of his philoſophy 
were as innocent and falutary as thoſe of any other philoſophers. 
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The courſe of his reaſoning or declamation is this: That“ the 


chief or ſole argument brought by philoſophers for a divine 
Exiſtence is derived from the order of nature; where: there 


appear ſuch marks of intelligence and deſign, that they think 


it extravagant to aſſign for its cauſe, either chance, or the 
blind unguided force of matter. That this is an argument 
drawn from effects to cauſes; and that when we infer any 
particular cauſe from an effect, we muſt proportion the one 


to the other, and cau never be lowed to aſcribe to the cauſe 


any qualities, but what are exactly ſufficient to produce the 


effect. And if we aſcribe to it farther qualities, or affirm it 


capable of producing any other effect, we only indulge the 
licence of conjecture without reaſon or authority c.“ That 


therefore allowing God to be the author of the exiſtence 
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or order of the univerſe, it follows, that he poſſeſſes that 
preciſe degree of power, intelligence, and benevolence, which 


appears in his workmanſhip, but nothing farther can ever 
be proved 4. Thaſe therefore are vain reaſoners, and re- 
verſe the order of nature, who inſtead of regarding this pre- 


ſent life, and the preſent ſcene of things as the ſole object of 


their contemplation, render it a paſſage to ſomething far- 
ther. The Divinity may indeed poſſibly poſſeſs attributes 
which we have never ſeen exerted, and may be governed by 
principles of action, which we cannot diſcover to be ſatisfied: 
but we can never have reaſon to infer any attributes, or any 

principles of action in him, but ſo far as we know them to 
be exerted or ſatisfied.” He aſks, Are there any marks of 
diſtributive juſtice in the world! ?” And if it be ſaid, that 
the juſtice of God exerts itſelf in part, but not in its full 


extent,” he anſwers, “ that we have no reaſon to give it 


any particular extent, but only ſo far as we ſee it at preſent 
„ exert itſelf ©,” That © indeed, when we find that any 


work has proceeded from the ſkill and induſtry of man, who 
is a being whom we know by experience, and whole nature 
we are acquainted with, we can draw a hundred inferences 


concerning what may be expected from him, and theſe infer- 
_ ences will all be founded on experience and obſervation. But 
ſince the Deity is known to us only by his productions, and 
is a ſingle being in the univerſe, not comprehended under 
any ſpecies or genus, from whoſe experienced attributes or 
qualities we can by analogy inter any attribute or quality in 
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« him, we can only infer ſuch attributes or perfections, and 
« ſach a degree of thoſe attributes, as is preciſely adapted to 
the effect we examine, But farther attributes or farther de- 
e orees of thoſe attributes, we can never be authorized to in- 


fer or ſuppoſe by any rules of juſt reaſoning.” He adds, that 


6e the great ſource of our miſtakes on this ſubject is this. We 
85 tacitly conſider ourſelves as in the place of the Supreme Be- 
re ing, and conclude, that he will on every occaſion obſerve 

the ſame conduct, which we ourſelves in his ſituation would 


have embraced as reaſonable and eligible. Whereas it muſt 


evidently appear contrary to all rules of analogy to reaſon 
from the intentions and projects of men to thoſe of a Being 
ſo different, and ſo much ſuperior — ſo remote and incom- 
prehenſible, who bears leſs analogy to any other being in the 
univerſe, than the ſun to a waxen taper.” He concludes 
therefore, that no new fact can ever be inferred from the re- 

e ligious hypotheſis : no reward or puniſhment expected or 


* dreaded beyond what is already known by practice and ob- 


« ſervation f.” I his is a faithful extract of the argument in 
this eſſay, drawn together as cloſely as I could, without the 


_ repetitions with which it aboundeth. 


1 ſhall now make a few remarks upon it. 
The whole of his reaſoning depends upon this maxim, that 
when once we have traced an effect up to its cauſe, we can ne- 


ver aſcribe any thing to the cauſe but what 1s preciſely propor- 


tioned to the effect, and what we ourſelves diſcern to be ſo: 


nor can we infer any thing farther concerning the cauſe, than 


what the effect, or the preſent appearance of it, neceſſarily leads 


to. He had to the ſame purpole obſerved in a former elſay, 
that © it is allowed by all philoſophers, that the effect is the 
© meaſure of the power E.“ But this is far from being univer- 
ſally true. For we in many inſtances clearly perceive, that a 


cauſe can produce an effe& which it doth not actually pr oduce, 
or a greater effect than it hath actually produced. This gentle- 
man's whole reaſoning proceeds upon confounding neceſſary 


and free cauſes ; and indeed he ſeems not willing to allow any 
 diſtin&ion SORES them, or that there are any other but ne- 


ceſſary and material cauſes b. A neceſſary cauſe acts up to the 
utmoſt of its power, and therefore the effect muſt be exactly 


proportioned to it. But the caſe is manifeſtly different as to free 


and voluntary cauſes. They may have a power of 8 


f Hume' 5 Philoſophical Riya, p. 230, 231. 8 Ibid. p. 


n Ibid. p- 131, 132. 14.151. 
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effects, which they do not actually produce. And as they act 
from diſcernment and choice, we may, in many caſes, reaſon- 


_ ably aſcribe to them farther views than what we diſcern or diſ- 


cover in their preſent courſe of action. This author himſelf 
owns, that this may be reaſonably done with reſpect to man 
whom we know by experience, and whoſe nature and conduct 
we are acquainted with; but denies that the ſame way of ar- 
guing will hold with reſpect to the Deity. But ſurely when 


once we come from the conſideration of his works tothe know- 
lege of a ſelf-exiſtent and abſolutely perfect Being, we may 


from the nature of that ſelf-exiſtent and abſolutely perfect cauſe 


_ reaſonably conclude, that He is able to produce certain effects 
beyond what actually come under our preſent notice and obſer- 
vation, and indeed that He can do whatſoever doth not imply a 


contradiction. This univerſe is a vaſt, a glorious, and amazing 
ſyſtem, comprehending an infinite variety of parts. And it is 
but a ſmall part ot it that comes under our own more immediate 
notice. But we know enough to be convinced, that it demon- 
ſtrateth a wiſdom as well as power beyond all imagination great 
2nd wonderful. And we may juſtly conclude the ſame con- 
cerning thoſe parts of the univerſe that we are not acquainted. 


with. And for any man to ſay, that we cannot rea ſonably 
aſcribe any degree of wiſdom or power to God but what is 
 exattly proportioned to that part of the univerſal frame which 
comes under our own particular obſervation, is a very ſtrange 


way of arg guing. The proofs of the wiſdom and power of God, | 
as appearing in our part of the ſyſtem, are fo ſtriking, that it 


is hard to conceive, how any man that is not under the influ- 
_ ence of the moſt obſtinate prejudice, can refuſe to ſubmit to their 
| force, And yet there are many phænomena, the reaſons and 
ends of which we are not at preſent able to aſſign. The proper 
conduct in ſuch a caſe, is to believe there are moſt wiſe reaſons 
bor theſe things, though we do not now diſcern thoſe reaſons, 


and to argue from the unconteſted characters of wiſdom in 


things that we do know, that this moſt wiſe and powerful agent, 


the author of nature, hath alſo ated with admirable wiſdom in 


thoſe things, the deſigns and ends of which we do not know. 


It would be wrong therefore to confine the meaſures of his 
wiſdom preciſely to what appeareth to our narrow apprehen- 


Hons, in that part of his works which falleth under our imme- 
diate inſpection. This was the great fault of the Epicureans, 


and other atheiſtical philoſophers, who judging by their own 


narrow views, urged ſeveral things as proofs of the want of 


wiſdom and une, which upon a fuller knowlege of the 
works | 
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works of nature, furniſh farther convincing proofs of the wiſ- 
dom of the great Former of all things. 

In like manner with reſpect to his goodneſs, there are num- 


berleſs things in this preſent conſtitution, which lead us to re- 
ard him as a moſt benign and benevolent Being. And ther e- 


fore it is highly reaſonable, that when we meet with any pbæ- 


nomena, which we cannot reconcile with our ideas of the di- 
vine goodneſs, we ſhould conclude, that it is only for want of 
having the whole of things before us, and conſidering them in 
their connexion and harmony, that they appear to us with a 
diſorderly aſpect. And it is very juſt in ſuch a caſe to make uſe 


of any reaſonable hypotheſis, which tendeth to ſet the good- 


neſs of God in a fair and conſiſtent light. 

The ſame way of reaſoning holds with regard to the juſtice 
and righteouſneſs of God as the great Governor of the world. 
We may reaſonably conclude from the intimate ſenſe we have 
of the excellency of ſuch a character, and the great evil and de- 
formity of injuſtice and unrighteouſneſs, which ſenſe is im- 


_ planted in us by the author of our beings, and from the natural 


rewards of virtue, and puniſhment of vice even in the preſent 
conſtitution of things, that he is a lover of righteouſneſs and 


virtue, and an enemy to vice and wickedneſs, Our author him- 
ſelf makes his Epicurean friend acknowlege, that in the preſent 
order of things, virtue is attended with more peace of mind, 


and with many other advantages above vicei, And yet it can- 


not be denied, that there are many inſtances obvious to com- 
mon obſervation, in which vice ſeemeth to flouriſh and proſper, 

and virtue to be expoſed to great evils and calamities. What is 
to be concluded from this ? Is it that becauſe the juſtice of God 
here ſheweth itſelf only in part, and not in its full extent (to 
uſe our author's expreſſion) therefore righteouſneſs as in God 
is imperfect in its degree, and that he doth not poſſeſs it in the 


full extent of that perfection, nor will ever exert it any farther 


than we ſee him exert it in this preſent ſtate? This were an un- 
reaſonable concluſion, concerning a being of ſuch admirable 
perfection, whoſe righteouſneſs as well as wiſdom muſt be ſup- 


poſed to be infinitely ſuperior to ours. It is natural therefore 


to think that this preſent life is only a part of the divine ſcheme, 8 


which ſhall be completed in a future ſtate. 
But he urgeth, that the great ſource of our miſtakes on this 


ſubject i is, that “ we tacitly conſider ourſelves as in the place 
2 01 the Supreme Being, and conclude that he will on every. 
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Whereas it muſt evidently appear, contrary to all rules of 
analogy, to reaſon from the intentions and purpoſes of men 
to thoſe of a Being fo different and ſo much ſuperior, ſo re- 
mote and incom prehenſible k,” But though it were the higheſt 
abſurdity to pretend to tie down the infinite incomprehenſible 
Being to our ſcanty model and meaſures of acting, and to aſ- 
ſume that he will on every occaſion, for ſo our author is pleaſed 
to put the caſe, obſerve the ſame conduct that we ſhould judge 
eligible; ſince there may be innumerable things concerning 
which we are unable to form any proper judgment, for want 
of having the ſame comprehenſive view of things that he hath ; 

yet on the other hand, there are ſome caſes ſo manifeſt that we 
may ſafely pronounce concerning them, as worthy or unworthy 
of the divine perfections. And as our own natures are the 
work of God, we may reaſonably argue from the traces of ex- 
celicncies in ourſelves to the infinitely ſuperior perfeCtions in the 
great Author of the Univerſe, ſtill taking care to remove all 


46 


thoſe limitations and defects with which thoſe qualities are at- 


tended in us. This is what Mr. Hume himſelf elſewhere al- 
lows in his Ey cn the Origin of our Ideas. The idea of 


God, ſaith he, as meaning an infinitely intelligent, wiſe, and 


good Being, ariſes from refiecting on the operations of our 


© own minds, and augmenting thoſe qualities of goodneſs and 


« wiicom without bound or limit. ” See his Philoſophical Eſſays, 


P. 24, 25. Since therefore we cannot poſlibly help regarding 
goodneſs and benevolence, juſtice and righteouſneſs, as neceſſary 
ingredients 12 a worthy and excellent character, and as among 


the nobleſt excellencies of an intellectual being, we are unavoid- 


| adly led to conclude, that they are to be found in the higheſt 


poſſible degree of eminency in the abſolutely perfect Being, the 
Author and Governor of the world; theſe are not mere arbi- 


trary ſuppoſitions, but are evidently founded! in nature and rea- 


ſon. And though in many particular ſtances we, through the 


narrowneſs of our views, cannot be proper judges of the grounds 
and reaſons of the divine adminiſtrations, yet in general we have 
reaſon to conclude, that if there be ſuch a thing as goodneſs and 
 1i9hteouſneſs in God, or any perfection in him correſpondent to 
what is called goodneſs and righteouſneſs in us, he will order it 


ſo, that in the final iſſue of things, a remarkable difference ſhall 
be made between the righteons and the wicked : that at one 


« Hume's Philoſophical Emy: p. 230. | 


time 


occaſion obſerve the ſame conduct, which we ourſelves in 
his ſituation would have embraced as reaſonable and eligible. 
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time or other, and taking in the whole of exiſtence, virtue, 
though now for a time it may be greatly afflicted and oppreſſed, 


| ſhall meet with its due reward; and vice and wickedneſs, tho' 


now it may ſeem to proſper and triumph, ſhall receive its pro- 
per puniſhment. Since therefore, by the obſervation of all ages, 


it hath often happened, that in the preſent courſe of human 


affairs, good and excellent perſons have been unhappy, and ex- 
poſed to many evils and ſufferings, and bad and vicious men 
have been in very proſperous circumſtances, and have had a 


large affluence of all worldly enjoyments, even to the ends of 


their lives, and that, as this gentleman himſelf elſewhere ex- 
preſſeth it, ** ſuch is the confuſion and diſorder of human 


affairs, that no perfect economy or regular diſtribution of 
„ happineſs or miſery is in this life ever to be expected,“ it 


ſeems reaſonable to conclude, that there ſhall be a future ſtate 
of exiſtence, in which theſe apparent irregularities ſhall be ſet 
right, and there ſhall be a more perfect diſtribution of rewards 
and puniſhments to men according to their moral conduct. 


There is nothing in this way of arguing but what is conformable 


to the ſoundelt principles of reaſon, and to the natural feelings 


of the human heart. But though a future ſtate of retributions in 


general be probable, yet as many doubts might ſtill be apt to 


ariſe in our minds concerning it, an expreſs revelation from God 


aſſuring us of it in his name, and more diſtinctly pointing out £ 
the nature and certainty of thoſe retributions, would be of the 


I ſhall have occaſion to reſume this ſubject, when I come to 
conſider what Lord Bolingbroke hath more largely offered in re- 
lation to it. At preſent it is proper to obſerve, that though Mr. 
Hume ſeems to allow his Epicurean friend's reaſoning to be 


juſt, yet he owns, that © in fact men do not reaſon after that 
„ manner; and that they draw many conſequences from the 
belief of a divine exiſtence, and ſuppoſe that the Deity will 
„ inflict puniſhments on- vice, and beſtow rewards on virtue, 


„beyond what appears in the ordinary courſe of nature. 


% Whether this reaſoning of theirs (adds he) be juſt or not, is no 


matter; its influence on their life and conduct mult (till be 


the ſame. And thoſe who attempt to diſabuſe them of ſuch 


“ prejudices, may for aught I know be good reaſoners, but 
I cannot allow them to be good citizens and politicians : 


* {ince they free men from one reſtraint upon their paſſions ; 


and make the infringement of the laws of equity and ſociety 


1 Hume's Moral and Political Eſſays, p. 244, 245. 
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from this by his own account, that he did not act a wiſe or 
good part, the part of a friend to the public or to mankind, in 


publiſhing this Eſſay, the manifeſt deſign of which is to per- 
ſuade men, that there is no juſt foundation in reaſon for ex- 


pecting a future ſtate of rewards and puniſhments at all. Nor 
is the conceſſion he here makes very favourable to what he ad- 


deth in the next page, concerning the univerſal liberty to be 


allowed by the ſtate to all kinds of philoſophy. According to 


his own way of repreſenting it, Epicurus muſt have been caſt, 
if he had pleaded his cauſe before the people; and the principal 


deſign of this Eſſay, which ſeems to be to ſhew not only the 
_ reaſonableneſs, but harmleſſneſs of that philoſophy, is loſt. 


For if the ſpreading of thoſe principles and reaſonings is con- 


trary to the rules of good policy, and the character of good 
citizens, if they have a tendency to free them from a ſtrong 
reſtraint upon their paſſions, and to make the infringement of the 


laws of equity and ſociety more eaſy and ſecure, then ſuch prin- 
ciples and reaſonings, according to his way of repreſenting the 


matter, ought in good policy to be reſtrained, as having a bad 
influence on the community. 


There is one paſſage more in this Eſſay which may 4 ; 


ſome notice. It is in page 230, where he obſerves that © God 
« diſcovers himſelf by ſome faint traces or out lines, beyond | 


b 


which we have no authority to aſcribe to him any attribute 
or perfection. What we imagine to be a ſuperior perfection 


map really be a defect. Or, were it ever ſo much a perfec- 
tion, the aſcribing it to the Supreme Being, where it ap- 

* pears not to have been really exerted to the full in his works, 
« ſavours more of flattery and panegyric, than of juſt reaſoniug 

and ſound philoſophy.” 
be this: That it would favour of fAattery, not of Hund reaſon- 
ing, to aſcribe any attribute or perfection to God, which 
appears not to have been exerted to the full in his wor. And 
he had obſerved before, That it is impoſſible for us to know 


cc 


The courſe of his arguing ſeems to 


any thing of the cauſe, but what we have antecedently, not 


5 inferred, but diſcovered to the full in the effect.“ It is plain 
therefore, that according to him we ought not to aſcribe any 
perfection to God, but what is not merely inferred, but di- 
covered to the full in his works. It is alſo manifeſt, that ac- 
cording to him there is no attribute or perfection of the Deity 
: exerted or diſcovered to the full 1 in his works. F. or he had ſaid 


* Hoe! ; Philoſophical . 231. 1 Ibid p- 222. 
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in one reſpe& more eaſy and ſecure v.“ I think it follows 
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juſt before, that he diſcovers himſelf only by ſome faint traces or 
out-lines. The natural concluſion from theſe premiſes taken to- 
gether is plainly this: That it would be flattery and preſump- 

tion in us to aſcribe any attribute or perfection to God at all. 
And now I leave it to you to judge of the obligations the world 
is under to this writer. In one part of this Eſſay he makes an 
attempt to ſubvert the proof of the exiſtence of God, or a ſu- 
preme intelligent cauſe of the univerſe. And here he inſinu- 
ateth, that it would be wrong to aſcribe any perfection or at- 
tribute to him at all. And the main deſign of the whole Eſſay 
is to ſhew, that no argument can be drawn from any of his 
perfections, to make it probable that there ſhall be rewards and 


- puniſhments in a future ſtate, though he acknowlegeth that it 
is of great advantage to mankind to believe them. 


You will not wonder after this, that this gentleman, who 


hath endeavoured to ſhake the foundations of natural religion, 


ſhould uſe his utmoſt efforts to ſubvert the evidences of the 


Chriſtian revelation, What he hath offered this way will be 


the ſubject of ſome future letters. 
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GE 1-26 KAMI. 

An examination of Mr. Hume's Eſſay on Miracles. A 
ſummary of the firſt part of that Eſſay z which is de- 
figned to ſhew, that miracles are mcapable of being 
proved by any teſtimony or evidence whatſoever. His 
main Principle examined, that experience is our only 
guide in reaſoning concerning matters of fact; and 
that miracles, being contrary to the eſtabliſhed laws of 

nature, there is an uniform experience againſt the exiſt- 
_ ence of any miracle. It is ſhewn, that nc argument can 
be drawn from experience, to prove that miracles are 
im poſſible, or that they bave not been actually wrought. 
Miracles not above the power of God, nor unworthy of 
Lis «wiſdom. Valuable ends may be ned for miracles. 
They are capable of being proved by proper teſtimony. 
This applied to the reſurrection of Chriſt. And it is 
 ſhewn, that the evidence ſet before us in Scripture is 

every way ſufficient io ſatisfy us of the truth of it, ſup- 


poſing that evidence to bave been really given as there 
- reprijantth:. 


SIR, 


I Now proceed to conſider Mr. Hume's celebrated EM ay on 
1 Miracles, which is the tenth of his Philo/ophical Eſſays, and 
Bas been mighrily admired and extolled, as a maſterly and 
unanſwerable piece. I think no impartial man will ſay ſo, that 

| has read the ingenious and judicious antwer made to it by 

'the Reverend Mr. Adams, Rector of Shrewſbury. It is in- 

titled, ** An Eſſay in anſwer to Mr. Hume's Eſſay on Mi- 

oy racles, by William Adams, M. A.” That which I have by 

me is the ſecond edition, with additions, Lenden, 1754. Be- 
ſides this, I have ſeen a ſhort, but excellent diſcourſe, by the 

| Reverend Dr. Rutherforth, | intitled,“ The Credibility of Mi- 


„ racles 


cc 
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&« racles defended againſt the author of the Philoſophical Eſſays. 
In a diſcourſe delivered at the primary viſitation of the Right 
„Reverend Thomas Lord Biſhop of Ely.—Cambriage, 1751.” 
Theſe in my opinion are ſufficient. But ſince you deſire that I 
would alſo take a particular notice of Mr. Hume's Eſſay, I ſhall 
obey your commands, and enter on a diſtinct conſideration of 
this boaſted performance. | : 
Mr. Hume introduceth his Eſſay on Miracles in a very pom- 
pous manner, as might be expected from one who ſets up in his 


Philoſophical Eſſays for teaching men better methods of reaſon- 


ing than any Philoſopher had done before him. He had taken 


care at every turn to let his readers know how much they are 


obliged to him for throwing new light on the moſt curious and 


ſublime effects, with regard to which the moſt celebrated philo- 
ſophers had been extremely defective in their reſearches. And 
no he begins his Eſſay on Miracles with declaring, that“ he 


& flatters himſelf that he has diſcovered an argument, which, 


if juſt, will, with the wiſe and learned, be an everlaſting 
check to all kinds of ſuperſtitious deluſion; and conſequently, 
will be uſeful as long as the world endures. For ſo long, he 

preſumes, will the account of miracles and prodigies be found . 
in all profane hiſtory a.“ 


This Eſſay conſiſteth of two parts. The firſt, which reacheth 


cc 


from p. 173 to p. 186, is deſigned to ſhew, that no evidence 
which can be given, however ſeemingly full ard ſtrong, can be 

a a ſufficient ground for believing the truth and exiſtence of mi- 
racles: Or, in other words, that miracles are in the nature of 


things incapable of being proved by any evidence or teitimony 


whatſoever. The ſecond part is intended to ſhew, that ſup- | 


poſing a miracle capable of being proved by full and ſufficieat 


evidence or teſtimony, yet in fact there never was a miraculous 
event in any hiſtory eſtabliſhed upon ſuch evidence. The firſt 
is what he ſeems principally to rely upon. And indeed, if this 


can be proved, it will make any particular enquiry into the teſ- 


| timony produced for miracles, needleſs. 


The method he makes uſe of in the firſt part of his Eſſay, to 


ſhew, that no evidence or teſtimony that can be given is a ſuf- 
ficient ground for a reaſonable aſſent to the truth and exiſtence 

of miracles, is this. He lays it down as an undoubted princi- 
ple, That experience is our only guide in reaſoning concerning 


matters of tact, and at the ſame time inſinuates, that this guide 


1s tar from being infallible, and is apt to lead us into errors and 


a Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 174 9 
— _ | miſtabes. 
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miſtakes. He obſerves, That the validity and credibility of 
human teſtimony is wholly founded upon experience : That in 
judging how far a teftimony is to be depended upon, we ba- 


lance the oppoſite circumſtances, which may create any doubt 


or uncertainty : That the evidence ariſing from teſtimony may 
be deſtroyed, either by the contrariety and oppoſition of the 
teſtimony, or by the conſideration of the nature of the facts 
themſelves: That when the facts partake of the marvellous 
and extraordinary, there are two oppoſite experiences with 


regard to them; and that which is the moſt credible is to be 


preferred, though ſtill with a diminution of its credibility 1 in 


proportion to the force of the other which is oppoſed to it: 


That this holdeth till more ſtrongly in the caſe of miracles, 


which are ſuppoſed to be contrary to the laws of nature. For 


experience being our only guide, and an uniform experience 

having eſtabliſhed thoſe laws, there muſt be an uniform expe- 
rience againſt the exiſtence of any miracle: and an uniform ex- 
perience amounts to a full and entire proof. To ſuppoſe there- 
fore any teſtimony to be a proof of a miracle, is to ſuppoſe one 
full proof for a miracle, oppoſed to another full proof in the 
nature of the thing againſt it, in which caſe thoſe proofs deſtroy 


one another. Finally, That we are not to believe any teſti- 


mony concerning a miracle, except the falſhood of that teſti- 


mony ſhould be more miraculous than the miracle itſelf which 
it is deſigned Seſtabliſn. He alſo gives a hint, that as it is 


impoſſible for us to know the attributes or actions of God, 
otherwiſe than from the experience which we have of his pro- 
ductions, we cannot be ſure that he can effect miracles, which 


are contrary to all our experience, and the eſtabliſhed courſe of 
nature: and therefore miracles are impoſſible to be proved by 


any evidence. 


Having given this general las of this firſt part of Mr. Hume's 
Eſſay on Miracles, I ſhall now proceed to a more e particular ex- 


amination of it. 


It is manifeſt that the main principle, which lieth at the 
: en of his whole ſcheme, is this: That experience is 


our only © guide in reaſoning concerning matters of fact b.“ 
You will have obſerved, from what hath been remarked in my 


former letters, that this author brings up the word experience 


upon all occaſions. It is, as he hath managed it, a kind of 


cant term, propoſed in a looſe indeterminate way, ſo that it is 
not eaſy to form a clear idea of it, or of what this writer pre- 


* Hume $ Philoſophical Edlays, p. 174. 


| ciſely 
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ciſely intends by it. - He had declared, that it is only by expe- 
rience that we come to know the exiſtence of objects: That it 
is only by experience that we know the relation between cauſe 

and effect: And at the ſame time had endeavoured to ſhew, 


that experience cannot furniſh ſo much as even a probable ar- 


gument concerning any connection betwixt cauſe and effect, or 
by which we can draw any concluſion from the one to the 


other. He had afterwards applied the ſame term experience, to 


ſhew that no argument can be brought to prove the exiſtence of 


one ſupreme intelligent cauſe of the Univerſe; becauſe this is 


a ſubject that lies intirely beyond the reach of human experience; 
and that we can have no proof of a future ſtate of retributions, 


becauſe we know no more concerning Providence than what 


we learn from experience in this preſent ſtate. And now he 
comes to try the force of this formidable word againſt the ex- 


iſtence of miracles, and to raife an argument againſt them from 
experience, : 


But that we may not loſe ourſelves in the ambiguity of the 
term as he employs it, let us diſtinctly examine what ſenſe it 
bears as applied to the preſent queſtion. In judging of the 
truth of the maxim he hath laid down, viz. that experience is 
our only guide in reaſoning concerning matters of fact; it is to 


be conſidered, that the queſtion we are now upon properly re- 
| lates not to future events, as the author ſeems ſometimes to put 
it e, but to paſt matter of fact. What are we therefore to un- 
derſtand by that experience, which he makes to be our only 
guide in reaſoning concerning them? Is it our own particular 


perſonal experience, or is it the experience of others as well as 


our own ? And if of others, is it the experience of ſome others 
only, or of all mankind ? If it be underſtood thus, that every 


man's own perſonal obſervation and experience is to be his only 


guide in reaſoning concerning matters of fact, ſo that no man 
is to believe any thing with relation to any facts whatſoever, 
but what is agreeable to what he hath himſelf obſerved or 
known in the courſe of his own particular experience, this 

would be very abſurd, and would reduce each man's know- 
lege of facts into a very narrow compaſs; it would deſtroy the 


ule and credit of hiſtory, and of a great part of experimental 


philoſophy, and bring us into a ſtate of general ignorance and 
 b2rbariſm. Or, is the word Experience to be taken in a larger 


and more extenſive ſenſe, as comprehending not merely any par- 


:icular man's experience, but that of others too? In this caſe 


„ Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 175. 
— we 
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we have no way of knowing experience, but by teſtimony. And 


here the queſtion recurs; Is it to be underſtood of the experi- 


ence of all mankind, or of ſome perſons only? If the experi- 
ence referred to be the experience or obſervation of ſome perſons 
only, or of a part of mankind, how can this be depended on as 
a certain guide? For why ſhould their experience be the guide, 
excluſively of that of others ? And how do we know, but that 


many facts may be agreeable to the experience of others, which 


are not to theirs? But if the experience referred to be the expe- 


rience of all mankind in general, that muſt take in the experi- 
ence both of all men in the preſent age, and of thoſe in paſt 


times and ages; and it muſt be acknowleged, that this rule and 
criterion is not eaſily applicable. For will any man ſay, that we 


are to believe no facts but what are agreeable to the experience 
of mankind in all ages? Are we, in order to this, to take in 
vhatſoever any man or men in any age or country have had ex- 


perience of? And to judge by this, how far it is reaſonable to 


believe any paſt facts, or facts of which we ourſelves have not 


had ſenſible evidence? Even on this view of the caſe, it might 
probably take in many facts of a very extraordinary nature, and 


which have happened out of the common courſe of things; of 

which there have been inſtances in the experience and obſerva- 

lion of different nations and ages. And at this rate experience 
will not be inconſiſtent with the belief even of miracles them- 

| ſelves, of which there have been ſeveral inſtances recorded i in 
the hiſtory of mankind. 

But farther, in reaſoning from experience, either our own. 


or that of others, concerning matters of fact, it is to be con- 


ſidered, what it is that we propoſe to judge or determine b 
experience in relation to them. Is it whether theſe facts are 
poſſible, or whether they are probable, or whether they have 
been actually done? As to the poſlibility of facts, experience 
indeed, or the obſervation of ſimilar events known to ourſelves 


or others, may aſſure us that facts or events are poſſible, but 


not that the contrary is impoſſible. Concerning this, experi- 
_ ence cannot decide any thing at all. We cannot conclude any 
event to be impoſſible, merely becauſe we have had no experi- 
ence of the like, or becauſe it is contrary to our own obſerva- 


tion and experience, or to the experience of others. For as 
this gentleman obſerves in another part of his Eſſays, * The 
« contrary of every matter of fact is ſtill poſſible ; becauſe it 


can never imply a contradiction . 4,” And again he ſays, 


4 Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 48. 


ſpeaking 
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ſpeaking of matters of fact, „there are no demonſtrative ar- 


« guments in the caſe, ſince it implies no contradiction, that the 
& courſe of nature may change e.“ No argument therefore 


can be brought to demonſtrate any thing or fact to be im- 


poſſible, merely becauſe it is contrary to the courſe of our own 
obſervation and experience, or that of mankind, provided it 
doth not imply a contradiction, or provided there be a power 
capable of effecting it. Another thing to be conſidered, with 


regard to facts, is whether they are probable : And here expe- 


rience, or the obſervation of ſimilar events, made by ourſelves 


or others, may be of great uſe to aſſiſt us in forming a judg- 


ment concerning the probability of paſt facts, or in forming 


conjectures concerning future ones. But if the queſtion be, 


Whether an event has actually happened, or a fact has been 


done, concerning this, experience taken from an obſervation of 


ſimilar events, or the ordinary courſe of cauſes and effects, 
cannot give us any aſſurance or certainty to proceed upon. We 
cannot certainly conclude, that any fact or event has been done, 


merely becauſe we or others have had experience or obſervation 


of a fact or event of a like nature. Nor on the other hand can 


we conclude, that ſuch a certain event hath not happened, or 
that ſuch a fact hath not been actually done, becauſe we have 


not had experience of a like action or event being done, or 


have had experience of the contrary being done. The rule 
therefore which he lays down of judging which fide is ſupported . 
by the greater number of experiments, and of balancing the 
oppoſite experiments, and deducting the leſſer number from the 
greater, in order to know the exact force of the ſuperior evi- 


dence f, is very uncertain and fallacious, if employed in judging 


whether matters of fact have really been done. For the fact 
105 referred to, and the evidence attending it, may be fo circum- 
ſtanced, that though it be a fact of a ſingular nature, and to 


which many inſtances of a different kind may be oppoſed, We 


- may yet have ſuch an aſſurance of its having been actually done, 
us may reaſonably produce a ſufficient conviction in the mind. 
The proper way of judging whether a fact or event, of whieli 


we ourſclves have not had ſenſible evidence, hath been actually 
done, is by competent teſtimony. And this in common lan- 
guage is diſtinguiſhed from experience, though this writer art- 


tully confounds them. 


This therefore is what we are next to conſider; via. the force 
of human teſtimony, and how far it is to be depended upon. . 


< Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 62. e Thid. p. 10. 
Vo. I. t Us U ä And 
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And with regard to the validity of the evidence ariſing from 


human teſtimony, he obſerves, That there is no ſpecies of 


„ reaſoning more common, more uſeful, and even neceſſary to 
« human life, than that derived from the teſtimony of men, 
* and the reports of cye-· witneſſes and ſpe&ators.” The whole 
certainty or aſſurance ariſing from teſtimony he reſolveth into 
What he calls paſt experience. That © it is derwed from no 
© other principle than our obſervation of the veracity of human 
< reſtimony, and of the uſual conformity of facts to the report 
« of witnelles.” And he mentions as grounds of the belief of 
human teſtimony, that men have commonly an inclination to 
% truth, and a ſentiment of probity ; that they are ſenſible to 
« ſhane when detected in a falſhood ; and that theſe are qua- 
« lities difcovered by experience to be inherent in human na- 
<« tures.” But he might have put the caſe much more ſtrongly, 
by obſerving that human teſtimony, by the acknowlegement of 


all mankifttd, may be ſo circumſtanced, as to produce an infal- 


lible aſſurance, or an evidence ſo ſtrong, that, as our author 


expreſſeth it in another caſe, none but & fool or a madman 


would doubt of ft. It is a little too looſe to fay in general, that 


it is Founded only on paſt experience, It hath its foundation in 
the very nature of things, in the eonſtitution of the world and 


of mankind, and in the appointment of the Author of our 
_ beings, who it is manifeſt hath formed and deſigned us to be 
in numberleſs inftances determined by this evidence, which often 


comes with fach force, that we cannot reftfe our aſſent to it 
without the greateſt abſurdity, and putting a manĩfeſt conſtraint 


upon our nature. Mr. Hume himſelf, in his Eſſay on Liberty 


and Neceſſity, hath run a parallel between moral and phyſical 


evidence, and hath endeavoured to ſhew that the one is as 


much to be depended on as the other. He expreſsly faith, that 
_ © when we conſider how aptly natural and moral evidence link 
* together, and form only one chain of argument, we ſhall 
make no ſcruple to allow, that they are of the ſame nature, 


* and derived from the ſaine principles i.“ 


It will be eaſily granted, what our author here obſerves, 
That © there are a number of circumſtances to be taken into 
« conſideration in all judgments of this kind: And that we 
* muſt balance the oppofite circumſtances that create any 
cc doubt or uncertainty, and when we diſeover a [operiorty on 


3 Hume's Philoſophical Eſfays, p- 176, 177. » gee ebn- 


cerning this, Ditton on the ReſurreQion * part 2. 1 Hume's 
3 Each, p. 14. 5 . 
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« any ſide, we incline to it, but {till with a diminution of 
« aſſurance in proportion to the force of its antagoniſt k. 
Among the particulars which may diminiſh or deſtroy the 
force of any argument drawn from human teſtimony, he men- 
tions the contrariety of the evidence, contradictions of wit- 
neſſes, their ſuſpicious character, &c. And then proceeds to 
dt: notice of © what may be drawn from the nature of the 
( act atteſted, ſuppoſing it to partake of the extraordinary and 
ee the marvellous.” He argueth, that * in that caſe the evi- 
« dence reſulting from the teſtimony receives a diminution 
ce greater or leſs in proportion as the fact is more or leſs un- 
 « uſual. When the fact atteſted is ſuch a one as has ſeldom 
« fallen under our obſtrvation, here is a conteſt of two oppo- 
e ſite experiences, of which the one deſtroys the other as far as 
“ its force goes; and the ſuperior can only operate upon the 
© mind by the force which remains.“ This is a plauſible, but 
a very fallacious way of reaſoning. A thing may be very un- 
_ uſual, and yet, if confirmed by proper teſtimony, its being un- 
; uſual may not diminiſh its credit, or produce in the mind of a 
> thinking perſon a doubt or ſuſpicion concerning it. Indeed 
vulgar minds, who judge of every thing by their own narrow | 
notions, and by what they themſelves have ſeen, are often apt 
to reject and diſbelieve a thing that is not conformable to their 
own particular cuſtoms or experience. But wiſer men and 
thoſe of more enlarged minds judge otherwiſe : and provided a 
thing comes to them ſufficiently atteſted and confirmed by good 
evidence, make its being unuſual no objection at all to its credi- 
bility. Many uncommon facts, and unuſual phænomena af 
nature, are believed by the moſt ſagacious philoſophers, and 
received as true without heſitation, upon the teſtimony of per- 
2 ſons who are worthy of credit, without following the author's 
rules, or making their own want of experience or obſervation 
an objection againſt thoſe accounts. And upon this dependeth 
no {mall part of our knowlege. Mr. Adams hath very well il- 
luſtrated this by ſeveral inſtances, and hath juſtly obſerved, 
> That the moſt uniform experience is ſometimes outweighed by 
a ſingle teſtimony : becauſe experience in this caſe is only a ne- 
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gative evidence, and the lighteſt poſitive teſtimony is for the 
moſt part an over-balance to the ſtrongeſt negative evidence that 

| me GER Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 177. 1 Adams's Eſſay, 

| in anſwer to Hume on Miracles, p. 19, 20. * 
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Our author here very improperly talks of a conteſt between 
two oppoſite experiences, the one of which deſtroys the other. 
For when I believe a thing nnuſual, I do not believe a thing op- 
poſite to mine own experience, but different from it, or a thing 
of which I have had no experience; though if it were a thing 
contrary to my own experience, provided it were confirmed by 
ſufficient teſtimony, this is not a valid argument againſt its 
truth, nor a ſufficient reaſon for diſbelieving it. This gentle- 
man himſelf hath mentioned a remarkable inſtance of this kind 


in the Indian prince, who refuſed to believe the firft relations 


concerning the effefts of froſt. This inſtance, though he la- 
boureth the point here, and in an additional note at the end of 
his book, is not at all favourable to his ſcheme. He acknow- 
legeth, that in this caſe of freezing, the event follows contrary 
to the rules of analogy, and is SUCH AS A RATIONAL IN- 


DIAN would not looſt for. The conſtant experience in thoſe 


countries, according to which the waters are always fluid, and 
never in a ſtate of hardneſs and ſolidity, is againſt freezing. 
This, according to his way of reaſoning, might be regarded as 
a proof drawn from conſtant experience, and the uniform courſe 
of nature, as far as they knew it, Here then is an inſtance, in 


which it is reaſonable for men to believe upon good evidence an 


_ event no way conformable to their experience, and contrary to 
the rule of analogy, which he yet ſeems to make rhe only rule 
by which we are to judge of the credibility and truth of facts. 
From the conſideration of facts that are unuſual, he proceeds 
. to thoſe that are miraculous, which is what he hath principally 
in view. And with regard to theſe he endeavoureth to ſhew, 
that no teſtimony at all is to be admitted. Let us ſuppoſe, 
faith he, that the fact which they affirm, inſtead of being 
only marvellous, is really miraculous ; and ſuppoſe alſo that 
* the teſtimony conſidered apart, and in itſelf, amounts to an 
entire proof; in that caſe there is proof againſt proof, of 


*© which the ſtrongeſt muſt prevail, but {till with a diminution | 


of its force in proportion to that of its antagoniſt m.“ It 
may be proper to remark here, that this writer had in a former 
Eſſay defined a proof to be ſich an argument drawn from exße- 
riende as leaves no rom for ddotibt or oppoſition n. Admitting this 
definition, it is improper and abſurd for him to talk of prog 
againſt proc. For ſince a proof, according to his own account 
of it, leaves no room for doubt or oppoſition ; where there is 
= proper proc of a fact, there cannot be a proper PO at the 


'® Hume's Philoſophical Efays, Pp. 108. * Ibid. p. 93. 
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ſame time againſt it: For one truth cannot contradict another 
truth. And no doubt his intention is to ſignify that there can 
be no proof given of a miracle at all, and that the proof is only 
on the other ſide. For as he there adds, A miracle 1s a vio- 
« lation of the laws of nature, and as a firm and unalterable 
« experience hath eſtabliſhed thoſe laws” [he ſhould have ſaid, 
hath diſcovered to us that theſe are the eſtabliſhed laws, i. e. 
that this is the ordinary courſe of nature] © the proof againſt a 
1 „miracle from the very nature of the fact is as entire as any ar- 
1 * gument from experience can poſſibly be imagined.” He repeats 
_ this again afterward, and obſerves, that “ there muſt be an 
uniform experience againſt every miraculous event, other- 


" = _ © wiſe the event would not merit the appellation ; and as an 

—_ uniform experience amounts to a proof, there is here a direct 
d and full proof from the nature of the fact, againſt the exiſt- 
- * ence of any miracle.“ He ſeems to have a very high opi- 

a 4 nion of the force of this way of reaſoning, and therefore takes 


* - care to put his reader again in mind of it in the latter part of 


87 his Eſſay. *Tis experience alone, ſaich he, which gives au- 
Ee „ thority to human teſtimony; and 'tis the ſame experience 
n that aſſures us of the laws of nature. When therefore theſe 
n « two kinds of experience are contrary, we have nothing to do, 
O  *< but to ſubtract the one from the other—And this ſubtrac- 
e c tion with regard to all popular religions amounts to an en- 
- = 6 tire annihilation P.“ And it is chiefly upon this that he 
Is  foundeth the arrogant cenſure, which, with an unparalleled 
y © aſſurance, he paſſeth upon all that believe the Chriſtian reli- 
„ © gion; vzz. That © whoſoever is moved by faith to aſſent to it, 
e, < is conſcious of a continued miracle in his own perſon, which 


8 * ſubverts all the principles of his underſtanding, and gives. 
at “him a determination to believe whatever is molt contrary to 
an © © cuſtom and experience.” It is thus that he concludes his 
ot WW FEſlay, as if he had for ever ſilenced all the advocates for Chriſ- 

oa tianity, and they muſt henceforth either renounce their faith, 


it © or ſubmit to paſs with men of his ſuperior underſtanding for 
er perſons miraculouſly ſtupid, and utterly loſt to all reaſon and 
be- JJJJWWVVVVTVIhàC%f Oo oy 
his Let us therefore examine what there is in this argument 
of W- that can ſupport ſuch a peculiar ſtrain of confidence; and I be- 
int lieveit will appear, that never was there weaker reaſoning ſet 
is off with ſo much pomp and parade. . 
WWF 5 
* Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 181. P Ibid. p. 202, 
203: | wine : | 
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I by the interpoſal of ſome inviſible agent.” Now 
form experience affordeth a full and direct proof, that ſuch or 
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There is one general obſervation that may be ſufficiently ob” 
vious to any man, who brings with him common ſenſe and at- 
tention, and which is alone ſufficient to ſhew the fallacy of this 
| boaſted argument. And it is this. That the proof ariſing 
from experience, on which he layeth ſo mighty a ſtreſs, amount- 
eth to no more than this, that we learn from it what is con- 
formable to the ordinary courſe and order of things, but we 
cannot learn or pronounce from experience that it is impoſſible 
things or events ſhould happen in any particular inſtance con- 
trary to that courſe. We cannot therefore pronounce ſuch an 
event, though it be contrary to the uſual courſe of things, to 
be impoſſible, in which caſe no teſtimony whatſoever could 
prove it. And if it be poſſible, there is place for teſtimony. 
And this teſtimony may be ſo ſtrong and fo circumſtanced, 


as to make it reaſonable for us to believe it. And if we have 


ſufficient evidence to convince us that ſuch an event hath 
actually happened, however extraordinary or miraculons, no 
argument drawn from experience can prove that it hath not 
happened. I would obſerve by the way, that when this gentle- 


man talks of an uniform experience, and a firm and unalterable 
experience, againſt the exiſtence of all miracles, if he means by 
it ſuch an univerſal experience of all mankind as hath never 


been counteracted in any ſingle inſtance, this is plainly ſuppo- 


ſing the very thing in queſtion ; and which he hath no right 
to ſuppoſe, becauſe, by his own acknowlegement, mankind. 
have believed in all ages that miracles have been really wrought. 
By uniform experience therefore in this argument mult be un- 
derſtood the general or ordinary experience of mankind in the 


uſual courſe of things. And it is ſo far from being true, as he 


confidently affirms, that ſuch an uniform experience amounts to 


a full and direct proof from the nature of the fact againſt the 
exiſtence of any miracle, that it is no proof againſt it at all. 


Let us judge of this by his own definition of a miracle. l 
miracle, faith he, may be accurately defined, a tranſgreſſion 


of a law of nature by a particular volition of the Ret or 
ur uni- 


ſuch an event 1s 1 to the eſtabliſhed laws of nature, or 


to the uſual courſe of things, but it yieldeth no proof at all, 


that there cannot in any particular inſtance happen any event 


_ contrary to that uſual courſe of things, or to what we have 
hitherto experienced; or that ſuch an cvent may not be brought 


about by a particular volition of the Deity, as our author 
Po expreſſeth 
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expreſſeth it, for valuable ends worthy of his wiſdom and 


goodneſs. 


He cannot therefore make his argument properly bear, ex- 
cept he can prove that miracles are abſolutely impoſſible. And 
this is what he ſometimes ſeems willing to attempt. Thus, 
ſpeaking of ſome miracles pretended to have been fully atteſted, 
he aſks, What have we to oppoſe to ſuch a cloud of witneſſes, 
but the abſolute impoſſibility, or miraculous nature of the 
* event q?” Where he ſeems to make the miracu/cus nature of 
an event, and the ab/olute impoſſibility of it, to be the ſame 
thing. And he elſewhere makes an attempt to prove, that we 
have no reaſon to think that God himſelf can effect a miracle. 
He urges, that * though the Being, to whom the miracle is 
* aſcribed, be in this caſe Almighty, it does not, upon that 


e account, become a whit more probable : ſince tis impoſſible 


* for us to know the attributes or actions of ſuch a Being, 


© otherwiſe than from the experience we have of his produc- 


* tions in the uſual courſe of nature.. But when once we 


conclude from the effects in the works of nature, that he is 


Almighty, as this gentleman ſeems here to grant, we may from 


his being Almighty, reaſonably infer, that he can do many. 


things which we do not know that he hath actually done, and 
can produce many effects which he hath not actually pro- 


duced. For an Almighty Being can do any thing that doth. 
not imply a contradiction. And it can never be proved, that a 


miracle, or an event contrary to the uſual courſe of nature, im- 


plieth a contradiction. This writer himſelf expreſsly acknow- 


legeth, in a paſſage I cited before, that © it implies no contradic- 
tion that the courſe of nature may change 5.” And he repeats 


it again afterwards, that the courſe of nature may change . 
And 


as to the ex traordinarineſs of any fact, he ſaith, that even in 


the moſt familiar events, the energy of the cauſe is as unintel- 
* ligible, as in the moſt extraordinary and unuſual u.“ What 
we call the courſe of nature is the appointment of God, and the 
continuance af it dependeth upon his power and will. It is no 


more difficult to him, to act contrary to it in any particular in- 
ſtance, than to act according to it. The one is in itſelf as eaſy 


to Almighty Power as the other. The true queſtion then is 
concerning the divine will, whether it can be ſuppoſed that 
God, having eſtabliſhed the courſe of nature, will ever per- 
mit or order a deviation from that regular courſe, which his 
own wiſdom hath eſtabliſhed. . And with regard to this, it will 


* Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 195. * Ibid. p. 95. 


1 id. p. 2. Idid. p. 66. Thit: p. 114. 
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be readily granted, that it is highly proper and wiſely ap- 
pointed, that in the ordinary ſtate of things, what are com- 
monly called the laws of nature ſhould be maintained, and that 
things ſhould generally go on in a fixed ſtated courſe and order; 
without which there could be no regular ſtudy or knowlege of 
nature, no uſe or advantage of experience, either for the ac- 


quiſition of ſcience, or the conduct of life. But though it is 


manifeſtly proper, that theſe laws, or this courſe of things, 
- ſhould” generally take place, it would be an inexcufable pre- 


ſumption to affirm, that God, having eſtabliſhed theſe laws 
and this courſe of nature in the beginuing, hath bound himſelf 


never to act otherwiſe than according to thoſe laws. There 
may be very good reaſons worthy of his great wiſdom for his 


acting ſometimes contrary to the uſual order of things. Nor 


can it in that caſe be juſtly pretended, that this could be con- 


trary to the immutability of God, which is Shinoſa s great ar- 


gument againſt miracles : For thoſe very variations, which ap- 


pear fo extraordinary to us, are comprehended within the ge- 
neral plan of his providence, and make a part of his original 
deſign. The ſame infinite wiſdom, which appointed or eſta- 
' bliſhed thoſe natural laws, did alſo appoint the deviations from 
them, or that they ſhould be over-ruled on ſome particular oc- 
caſions; which occaſions were alſo perfectly foreſeen from the 
beginning by his all-comprehending mind, If things were al- 


ways to go on without the leaſt variation in the ſtated courſe, 


men might be apt to overlook or queſtion a moſt wiſe governing 7 

providence, and to aſcribe things (as ſome have done) to a fixed 
immutable fate or blind neceſſity, which they call nature, It 
may therefore be becoming the wifdom of God, to appoint that 


there ſhould be, on particular occaſions, deviations from the 
_ uſual eſtabliſhed courle of things. Such extraordinary opera- 


tions and appearances may tend to awaken in mankind a ſenſe, 
of a Supreme Diſpoſer and Governor of the world, who is a 
moſt wi iſe and tree as well as powerful Agent, and hath an abſo- 
Jute dominion over nature; and may alfo anſwer important ends 
and purpoles of moral government, for diſplaying God's juſtice 
and mercy, but eſpecially for giving atteſtation to the divine 
' miſſion of perſons, whom he ſceth fit ro ſend on extraordinary 
_ errands for inſtructing and reforming mankind, and for bring- 
ing diſcoveries of the higheſt anon 0 direct men to true 


N religion and h. appine 8. 


ſt appeareth then that no argument can be brought from ex- 


pcricnce to prove, either that miracles are impoſſible to the 
power ot God, or that they can never be FERN to his. will. 
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And therefore it is far from yielding a direct and full proof 


againſt the exiſtence of miracles. It may illuſtrate this to con- 


ſider ſome of the inſtances he himſelf mentions. * Lead can- 


ce not of itſelf remain ſuſpended in the air: Fire conſumes wood, 


4 and is extinguiſhed by water.” Our uniform experience 
proves, that this is the uſual and ordinary courſe of things, and 
agreeable to the known laws of nature : It proves, that lead 
cannot naturally and ordinarily, or by its own force, be ſuſ- 


pended in the air; but it affordeth no proof at all, that it can- 


not be thus ſuſpended in a particular inſtance by the will of God, 


or by a ſupernatural force or power. In like manner our ex- 
perience proves, that fire conſumes wood in the natural courſe 


of things, but it yieldeth no proof that in a particular inſtance 
the force of fire may not be fuſpended or over-ruled, and 
the wood preſerved from being conſumed by the interpoſal of 
an inviſible agent. Another inſtance he mentions is, that“ it 
js a miracle that a dead man ſhould come to life: Becanſe 
* that has never been obſerved in any age or country * ” But 
its never having been obſerved, if that had been the caſe, would 


have furniſhed no proof at all that a dead man cannot be raiſed 
to life by the power and will of Cod, when a molt valuable 


and important end is to be anſwered by it. And if we have 
good evidence to convince us, that a man had been really dead, 


and that man was afterwards really reſtored to life (and this is 
a matter of fact of which our ſenſes can judge, as well as of 
any other fact whatſoever) no argument can be drawn from ex- 


perience to prove that it could not be ſo. Our experience would 


indeed afford a proof, that no merely natural human power 
could effect it; or that it is a thing really miraculous, and con- 
trary to the uſual courſe of nature: But it would not amount 
to a full and direct proof, or indeed to an 
could pot be effected by the divine power. 35 bes 

And now we may judge of the propriety of the inference he 
_ draws from the argument as he had managed it. The plain 


y proof at all, that it 


conſequence is,” ſaith he, © and 'tis a general maxim worthy 
of our attention, that no teſtimony is ſufficient to eſtabliſh a 
miracle, unleſs the teſtimony be of ſuch a kind, that its 
talſhood would be more miraculous than the fact which it 
endeavours to eſtabliſh, And even in that caſe, there is a 
mutual deſtruction of arguments, and the ſuperiority only 
** gives us an aſſurance ſuitable to that degree of force, which 
remains after deducting the inferior. When any one tells me, 


cc 
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that he ſaw a dead man reſtored to life; I immediately con- 


« ſult with myſelf whether it be more probable, that this perſon 
* ſhould either deceive or be deceived, or that the fact he re- 
« lates ſhould really have happened: I weigh the one miracle 


< againſt the other, and according to the ſuperiority which I 
* diſcover, I pronounce my deciſion, and always reject the 
c F 
You cannot but obſerve here, this writer's jingle upon the 


word miracle. As he had talked of proof againſt proof, ſo he 
here talks as if in this caſe he is ſuppoſing there were miracle 
againſt miracle ; or as if the queſtion were concerning two ex- 


traordinary miraculous facts, the one of which is oppoſed to 


the other. But whereas in that caſe one ſhould think the 


greater miracle ought to take place againſt the leſſer, this gentle - 
man, with whom miracle and abſurdity is the ſame thing, de- 
clares that he always rejects the greater miracle. But to quit 
this poor jingle, it is allowed that the raiſing a dead man to life 
muſt, if ever it happened, have been a very ſignal miracle; i. e. 
as he defines it, a violation of a law of nature by a particular 
volition of the Deity, The queſtion therefare is, Whether any 
evidence is given, which may be depended an, to aſſure us, 
that however ſtrange or extraordinary this event may be, yet it 
hath actually happened. That the thing itſelf is poſſible to the 
| Deity, however it be contrary to the uſual courſe of nature, 
cannot be reaſonably conteſted : Becauſe it cannot be proved to 
involve a contradiction, or any thing beyond the reach of Al- 
mighty Power. For it would be to the laſt degree abſurd to 
| ſay, that he who formed this ſtupendous ſyſtem, or who con- 
trived and fabricated the wonderful frame of the human body, 
and originally gave it a principle of life, could not raiſe a dead 
man to life. It would be a contradiction, that the ſame man 
| ſhould be living and dead at the ſame time, but not that he that 
was dead ſhould afterwards be reſtored to life. And therefore 
if it be the will of God, and his wiſdom and goodneſs ſeeth it 
proper for anſwering any very important pur poſes, he is able to 
effect it. But then whether he hath actually effected it, is an- 
\ Other queſtion, And here it will be readily owned, that in a 
| Caſe of ſo extraordinary a nature, the evidence or teſtimony 
upon which we receive it, ought to be very ſtrong and cogent. 
Mr. Hume is pleaſed here to put the caſe in a very looſe and 
general way. When any one tells me (ſaith he) that he ſaw 
a dead man reſtored to life, I immediately conſider with my- 


y Hume Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 182. — 
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« ſelf, whether it be more probable that this perſon ſhould either 
&« deceive or be deceived, or that the fact he relates ſhould 
e really have happened.“ He puts it, as if there was nothing 
to depend upon but the teſtimony of a ſingle perſon, without 
any aſſignable reaſon for ſo extraordinary an event. And when 
thus propoſed, naked of all circumſtances, no wonder that it 
hath an odd appearance. But that we may bring the queſtion 
to a fair iſſue, let us apply it to what our author without doubt 


had principally in his view, the reſurrection of our Lord Jeſus 


Chriſt. Taking the caſe therefore according to the repreſenta- 
tion given of it in the holy Scriptures, let us examine whether, 
ſuppoſing all thoſe circumſtances to concur which are there ex- 
hibited, they do not amount to a full and ſatisfactory evidence, 


ſufficient to lay a juſt foundation for a reaſonable aſſent to it. 


Let us then ſuppoſe, that in a ſeries of writings, publiſhed by 


different perſons in different ages, and all of them inconteſtably 
Written long before the event happened, a glorious and wonder- 
ful Perſon was foretold, and deſcribed by the moſt extraordi - 


nary characters, who ſhould be ſent from heaven to teach and 
inſtruct mankind, to guide them in the way of ſalvation, and 


to introduce an excellent diſpenſation of truth and righteouſneſs: 
That not only the nation and family from which he was to 
| ſpring, the place of his birth, and time of his appearing, was 
diſtinctly pointed out, but it was foretold that he ſhould endure 
the moſt grievous ſufferings and death, and that afterwards he 
ſhould be exalted to a divine dominion and glory, and that the 
Gentiles ſhould be enlightened by his doctrine, and receive his 
law: That accordingly, at the time which had been ſignified 


in thoſe predictions, that admirable Perſon appeared: That he 


taught a moſt pure and heavenly doctrine, preſcribed the moſt 
holy and excellent laws, and brought the moſt perfect ſcheme 
of religion which had ever been publiſhed to the world; and at 
the ſame time exhibited in his own ſacred life and practice au 
example of the moſt conſummate holineſs and goodneſs : That 
in proof of his divine miffion he performed the moſt wonderful 
works, manifeſtly tranſcending the utmoſt efforts of all human 
power ar ſkill, and this in a vaſt number of inſtances, and in 

the moſt open and public manner, for a courſe of years to- 


gether : That he moſt clearly and expreſsly foretold, that he 
was to undergo the moſt grievous ſufferings, and a cruel and 
1gnominious death, and ſhould afterwards rife again from the 


dead on the third day: And to this he appealed as the moſt 


convincing proof of his divine miſſion : That accordingly he 
ſuffered the death of the croſs in the face of a vaſt mnltitude of 
ſpectators; 
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ſpectators: And notwithſtanding the chief men of the ei 
nation, by whole inſtigation he was crucified, took the moſt” 
prudent and effectual precautions to prevent an impoſition in 
this matter, he roſe again from the dead at the time appointed, 
with circumſtances of great glory, in a manner which ſtruck 
terror into the guards who were ſet to watch the ſepulchre : 
That afterwards be ſhewed himſelf alive to many of thoſe who 
were moſt intimately acquainted with him, and who, far from 
diſcovering a too forward credulity, could not be brought to 
believe it, till they found themſelves conſtrained to do fo by the 
teſtimony of all their ſenſes : That as a farther proof of his 
reſurrection and exaltation, they who witneſſed it were them- 
ſelves enabled to perform the moſt wonderful miracles in his 
name, and by power devived from him, and were endued with 
the moſt extraordinary gifts and powers, that they might ſpread 
his religion through the world, amidſt the greateſt oppoſitions 
and diſcouragements: That accordingly this religion, though 
propagated by the ſeemingly meaneſt and moſt unlikely inſtru— 
ments, and not only deſttute of all worldly advantages, but 
directly oppoſite to the prevailing ſuperſtitions, prejudices, and 
vices both of Jews and Gentiles, and though it expoſed its 
publiſhers and followers to all manner of reproaches, perſecu- 
tions, and ſufferings, yet in that very age made the moſt ſur- 
priſing progreſs, in conſequence of which the religion of Jeſus 
was eſtabliſhed in a conſiderable part of the world, and ſo con- 
tinueth unto this day. Such is the view of the evidence of the 
reſurrection of Jeſus. And taking it altogether, it forms ſuch a 
concatenation of proofs, as is every way ſuitable to the import- 
ance of the fact, and which was never equalled in any other 
caſe. And to ſuppoſe all this evidence to have been given in 
_ atteſtation to a falſhood, involveth in it the moſt palpable ab- 
ſurdities. It. is to ſuppoſe, either that God would employ his 
own preſcience and power to give teſtimony to an impoſtor, by 
a ſeries of the moſt illuſtrious prophecies and numerous un- 
controuled miracles z or, that good beings, ſuperior to man, 
would extraordinarily interpoſe for the ſame purpoſe, to coun- 


tenance and derive credit to a perſon tally pretending to be ſent 


from God, and feigning to act in his name; or that evil 5 
ſpirits would uſe all their arts and power to atteſt and confirm 
a religion, the manifeſt tendency of which was to deſtroy idola- 
try, ſuperſtition, and vice, wherever it was ſincerely believed 
and embraced, and to recover mankind to holineſs and happi- 
neſs; which is a contradiction to their very nature and cha- 
raster: It is to ſuppoſe that a number of perſons would 5 8 
| | 12 
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bine in atteſting falſhoods in favour of a perſon who they knew 
had deceived them, and of a religion contrary to their moſt in- 
veterate and favourite prejudices, and by which they had a 
proſpect of gaining nothing but miſery, reproach, ſufferings, 
and death; which is abſolutely contrary to all the principles and 
paſſions of the human nature : It is to ſuppoſe that perſons of 
the greateſt ſimplicity and plainneſs would act the part of the 
vileſt impoſtors ; or that men who were ſo bad, ſo falſe, and 


impious, as to be capable of carrying on a ſeries of the moſt 


ſolemn impoſitions in the name of God himſelf, would at the 
hazard of all that is dear to men, and in manifeſt oppoſition to 
all their worldly intereſts, endeavour to bring over the nations 


to embrace a holy and ſelf-denying inſtitution ; or that if they 
were enthuſiaſis, who were carried away by the heat of their 
. own diſtempered brains, to imagine that for a ſeries of years 


together the moſt extraordinary facts were done before their 
eyes, though no ſuch things were done at all, and that they 


were themſelves enabled actually to perform the moſt wonder- 
ful works in the moſt open and public manner, though they 


performed no ſuch works; it is to ſuppoſe that ſuch mad en- 
thuſiaſts, who were alſo mean and contemptible in their con- 
dition, and for the moſt part ignorant and illiterate, were not 
oniy capable of forming the nobleſt ſcheme of religion which 


was ever publiſhed to mankind, but were able to overcome all 


the learning, wealth, power, eloquence of the world, all the 
bigotry and ſuperſtition of the nations, all the influence and 
artifices of the prieſts, all the power and authority of the ma- 
giſtrates: That they did this by only alleging that they had a 


commiſſion in the name of a perſon who had been crucified, 
whom they affirmed, but without giving any proof of it, to 


have been riſen from the dead, and to be exalted as the Saviour 


and Lord of mankind : All this is ſuch a complication of ab- 
ſurdities, as cannot be admitted but upon principles that are 
abſolutely abhorrent to the common ſenſe and reaſon of men. It 


were eaſy to enlarge farther on this ſubject, but this may ſuf- 


fice at preſent; eſpecially conſidering that Mr. Adams hath urged 
many things to this purpoſe with great clearneſs and force, in 


his anſwer to Mr. Hume's Eſſay, p. 31-36. And what is there 
to oppoſe to all this? Nothing but the ſingle difficulty of re- 


ſtoring a dead man to life, which is indeed a very extraordinary 


and miraculous event, but is not above the power of God to 


effect, and ſuppoſing a good and valid reaſon can be affigned 
for it worthy of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs, involveth in it 
_ no abſurdity at all. And ſuch a reaſon it certainly was to give 
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an illuſtrious atteſtation to the divine miſſion of the Holy Jeſus, 


and to the divine original of the moſt excellent diſpenſation of 


religion that was ever publiſhed among men. To talk, as this 
author does, of the diminution of the evidence in proportion 


to the difficulty of the caſe is trifling. For the evidence is here 


Tuppoſed to be fully proportioned to the difficulty and import- 
ance of the caſe: ſince there is both a power aſſigned every 


way able to effect it, and a valuable end which makes it reaſon- 


able to think it was becoming the divine wiſdom and goodneſs 


to interpoſe for effecting it. 
| Yon will perhaps think this may be ſufficient with regard to 


the firſt part of Mr. HFume's Effay on Miracles. I my next I 


ſhall endeavour to make it appear, that we have the higheſt 


reaſon to think that the evidence, which hath been argued to 


be ſufficient if given, was really and actually given: And ſhall 


anſwer the ſeveral conſiderations he hath offered to ſhew, that 


ſuppoſing miracles capable of being proved by evidence or tef- 
timony, yet no evidence was ever actually given for miracles, 


which can be reaſonably gepended upon. 


LETTER 


LETTER XIX. 


Reflefions on the ſecond part of Mr. Hume's Eſſay on 
Miracles, which is deſigned to ſhew, that in falt there 
never was a miraculous event eſtabliſhed upon ſuch evi- 
| dence as can be depended on. What he offers concerning 


the neceſſary conditions and qualifications of witneſſes m 
the caſe of miracles conſidered. It is ſhewn that the 
witneſſes to the miracles in proof of Chriſtianity had all 
the. conditions and qualifications that can be required to 
render any teſtimony good and valid. Concerning the 


 proneneſs of mankind in all ages to believe wonders, eſ- 


pecially in matters of religion. This no reaſon for re- 
jecting all miracles without farther examination. The 
miracles wrought in proof of Chriſtianity not done in an 


ignorant and barbarous age. His pretence that different 
miracles wroupht in favour of different religions deſtroy 
bone another, and ſhew that none of them are true. The 
_ abſurdity of this way of reaſoning ſhewn. Inſtances pro- 
duced by bim of miracles well atteſted, and which yet 
0upbt to be rejected as falſe and incredible, A particular 
examination of what he hath offered concerning the mi- 
racles altributed to the Abbe de Paris, and which he 


pretends much ſurpaſs thoſe of our Saviour in credit 


and authority. 


$12 


2 proceed to conſider the ſecond part of Mr. Hume's Eſſay 


on Miracles. The firſt was deſigned to ſhew, that mira 


cles are incapable of being proved by any evidence whatſoever, 
and that no evidence or teſtimony that could be given, let us 
ſuppoſe it never ſo full and ſtrong, would be a ſufficient ground 
for believing the truth and exiſtence of miracles. And now in 
his ſecond part he proceeds to ſtew, that ſuppoſing a miracle 
capable of being proved dy full and ſufficient evidence or teſti- 
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mony, yet in fact there never was a miraculous event in any 
hiſtory eſtabliſhed upon ſuch evidence as can reaſonably be de- 
pended upon. To this purpoſe he offereth ſeveral conſidera- 
tions, The firſt is deſigned to prove, that no witneſſes have 
ever been produced for any miracle, which have all the neceſ- 
ſary conditions and. qualitications, to render their teſtimony 


credible. The ſecond conſideration is drawn from the prone- 
neſs there has been in mankind in all ages to believe wonders ; 
and the more for their being abſurd and incredible; eſpecially 
in matters of religion; and that therefore in this caſe all men of 


ſenſe ſhould reje&t them without farther examination. His 
third obſervation is, that they are always found to abound moſt 


among ignorant and barbarous nations. His fourth obſervation 
is drawn from the oppoſite miracles wrought in different reli- 
gions, Which deſtroy one another; ſo that there is no miracle 
wrought, but what is oppoſed by an infinite number of others. 
He then goes on to give an account of ſome miraculous facts 
Which ſeem to be well atreſted, and yet are to be rejected as 
falſe and incredible. This is the ſubſtance of this part of his 
Eſſay, which he conꝭludes with an inſolent boaſt, as if he thought 
he had ſo clearly demonſtrated what he undertook, that no man 
Who had not his underſtanding miraculouſly ſubverted could 
oppole it. But I apprehend, it will appear, upon a diſtin&t e- 
amination of what he hath offered, that there is little ground 7 


for ſuch confident boaſting. 


* 


The principal conſideration is that which he hath mentioned 
in the firſt place, drawn from the want of competent teſtimony 
to aſcertain the truth of miraculous facts. He affirms, © That 


cc 


there is not to be found in all hiſtory any miracle atteſted by 


ce 


cc 
others ; of ſuch credit and reputation in the eyes of man- 


cc 


in the teſtimony of men a.“ 6 
Here he ſuppoſes, that where theſe circumſtances concur, we 


may have /ull afſurance in the teſiiminy of men concerning the 


* Hame's Philoſophical Efe, p. 183. 


a ſufficient number of men, of ſuch unqueſtionable good 

ſenſe, education, and learning, as to ſecure us againſt all 
_ deluſion in themſelves ; of ſuch undoubted integrity, as to 

place them beyond all ſuſpicion of any deſign to deceive 


kind, as to have a great deal to loſe in caſe of being detected 
in any falſhood; and at the ſame time atteſting facts perform- VL 
ed in ſuch a public manner, and in ſo celebrated a part of 
the world, as to render the detection unavoidable : All 


« which circumſtances are requilite. to give us a full allurance 
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facts they relate, however extraordinary and unuſual. Let vs 
therefore examine the conditions and qualifications he inſiſts 
upon as neceſſary to render a teſtimony good and valid, and 
apply them to the teſtimony of the witneſſes of Chriſtianity, 
and the extraordinary miraculous facts whereby it was con- 
firmed, eſpecially that of our Saviour's Reſurrection. | 
Ihe firſt thing he inſiſteth upon is, that the miracle ſhould 
be atteſted by a ſufficient number ef men. He hath not told us 
what number of witneſſes he takes to be ſufficient in ſuch a caſe, 
In ſome caſes very few may be ſufficient. Yea, a ſingle evi- 


dence may be ſo circumſtanced as to produce a ſufficient aſſur- 


ance and conviction in the mind, even concerning a fact of an 
extraordinary nature : though where there is a concurrence of 
many good witneſſes, it is undoubtedly an advantage, and tend- 
eth to give farther force to the evidence. And as to this, Chriſ- 
tianity hath all the advantages that can reaſonably be deſired. 
All the Apoſtles were the authorized witneſſes of the principal 
facts by which Chriſtianity is atteſted. So were the ſeventy 
Diſciples, and the hundred-and-twenty mentioned Acts ii. 15, 
21, 22. who had been with Jeſus from the commencement of 
his perſonal miniſtry to his aſcenſion into heaven: to which 


might be added many others who had ſeen his illuſtrious mira- 
cles, as well as heard his excellent inſtructions. The accounts 


of theſe things were publiſhed in that very age, and the facts 


were repreſented as having been done, and the diſcourſes as 
having been delivered, in the preſence of multitudes ; ſo that in 
effect they appealed to thouſands in Fudea, Feruſalem, and Ga- 
lilee. It is true, that as to the Reſurrection of Chriſt, this was 
not a fact done before all the people; but there was a num- 
ber of witneſſes to it, ſufficient to atteſt any fact. Chriſt ſhewed 
Himſelf alive after his paſſion to ſeveral perſons at different 


times ; whoſe teſtimony gave mutual ſupport and force to one 
another. He ſhewed himſelf alſo to all the apoſtles in a body, 
to ſeveral other diſciples, and at laſt to five hundred at once e. 


To which it may be added, that all the extraordinary facts and 

wonderful works wrought by the Apoſtles and firſt publiſhers of 

Chriſtianity, many of which were of a very public nature, and 
done in the view of multitudes; came in aid of their teſtimony. 


As to the qualifications of the witneſſes, the firſt thing he 


requireth is, that * they ſhould be of ſuch unqueſtioned good 
“ ſenſe, education, and learning, as to ſecure us againſt all de- 


2 b See this accounted for vol. i. p. 133, i184. - = I wid. 
3 eee eee — 
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« yond all ſuſpi picion of = deſign to deceive others.” Apply 
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6 luſion in themſelves.“ The reaſon why this gentleman here 
mentioneth learning and education, as neceſſary qualifications in 


witnelles, is evident. It is undoubtedly with a view to exclude 
the Apoities, who, except St. Paul, appear not to have been 
perſons of education and learning. But no court of judicature, 


in enquiring into facts, looks upon it to be neceſſary that the 


perſons giving teſtimony to the truth of thoſe facts ſhould be 
perſons who had a learned education: Ir is ſufficient, if they 


appear to be perſons of ſound ſenſe and honeſt characters, and 


that the facts were ſuch as they had an opportunity of being 
well acquainted with, And thus it was with regard to the firſt 


witneſſes of Chriſtianity. They were not indeed perſons emi- 


nent for their learning, knowlege, and experience in the world. 
If they had been ſo, this might probably have been regarded as 
a ſuſpicious circumſtance, as if they had themſelves Jaid the 


ſcheme, and it was the effect of their own art and contrivance. 


But they were perſons of plain ſenſe, and ſound underſtanding, 
and perfectly acquainted with the facts they relate. This ſuffi- 


ciently appeareth from their writings, and the accounts they 
have left us. Their narrations are plain and conſiſtent, deli- 
vered in a ſimple unaffected ſtile, without any pomp of words, 
or oftentation of eldquence or literature on the one hand, and 
on the other without any of the rants of enthuſiaſm. All is 
calm, cool, and ſedate, the argument of a compoſed ſpirit. 
There is nothing that betrayeth an over-heated imagination: 
nor do they ever fly out into paſſionate exclamations, even 
where the ſubject might ſeem to warrant it. The facts they 


relate were of ſuch a nature, and ſo circumſtanced, that they 


could not themſelves be deceived in them, ſuppoſing they had 
their ſenſes, or be made to believe they were done before their 


eyes when they were not done. This muſt be acknowleged as 


to the facts done during Chriſt's perſonal Miniſtry. For they 


were conſtantly with him in his going out and coming in, and 


had an opportunity of obſerving thoſe facts in all their circum- 
ſtances for a courſe of years together; and therefore could be 
as perfectly aſſured of them, as any man can be of any facts 
: whatſoever, which he himſelf hears and ſees. And as to his 
reſurrection, they were not forward raſhly to give credit to it 
by an enthuſiaſtic heat. They examined it ſcrupulouſly, and 


would not receive it, till compelled by irreſiſtible evidence, and 
by the teſtimony of all their ſenſes. © 

The next thing he jnſiſteth upon is, that © the witneſſes 
* ſhould be of ſuch undoubted integrity, as to place them be- 
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this to the witneſſes of the miraculous facts whereby Chriſ- 
tianity was atteſted, and it will appear that never were there 
perſons who were more remote from all reaſonable ſuſpicion of 
fraud, or a deſign to impoſe falſhoods upon mankind. They 
appeared by their whole temper and conduct to be perſons of 
great probity and unaffected ſimplicity, ſtrangers to artful cun- 
ning, and the refinements of human policy. It mightily 
ſtrengthens this, when it is conſidered, that as the caſe was 
circumſtanced, they could have no temptation to endeavour to 
impoſe theſe things upon the world if they had not been true, 
but had the ſtrongeſt inducements to the contrary. They could 
have no proſpect of ſerving their worldly intereſt, or anſwering 
the ends of ambition, by preaching up a religion, contrary to 
all the prevailing paſſions and prejudices of 7eus and Gentiles, 
a principal article of which was ſalvation through a crucified 
Jeſus. They could ſcarce have had a reaſonable expectation af 
gaining ſo much as a ſingle proſelyte, to ſo abſurd and fooliſh 
a ſcheme, as it muſt have been, ſuppoſing they had known that 
all was falſe, and that Jeſus had never riſen at all. How could 
it have been expected in ſuch a cafe, that they ſhould be able 
do perſuade the eus to receive for their Meſſiah, one that had 
been put to an ignominious death by the heads of their nation, 
as an impoſtor and deceiver? Or, that they ſhould perſuade 
the Gentiles to acknowlege and worſhip a crucified Jew for 
their Lord, in preference to their long-adored Deities, and to 
| abandon all their darling ſuperſtitions for a ſtrict and felf-deny- 
ing diſcipline ? The only thing that can be pretended as a poſ- 
| ſible inducement to them, to endeavour to impoſe upon man- 
kind, is what this writer afterwards mentions. © What greater 
* temptation, faith he, than to appear a Miſhonary, a Prophet, 
“ and Ambaſſador from heaven? Who would not encounter 
many dangers and difficulties, to attain ſo ſublime a charac- 
« ter? Or, if perſuaded of it himſelf, would ſcruple a pious 
* fraud in proſpect of ſo holy an end d?“ But there is no 
room for ſuch a ſuſpicion in the caſe we are now conſidering. 
If they had pretended a revelation in favour of a Meſhah, ſuited 
to the Jewiſh carnal notions and prejudices, who was to erect 
= 2 mighty worldly dominion, arrayed with all the pomp of ſecu- 
lar glory and grandeur, they might have expected honour and 
© applauſe in being looked upon as his miniſters. * But what 
| honour could they propoſe from being regarded as the diſciples 
and apoſtles of one that had been condemned, and put to a 


* Home's Philoſophical Eſlays, P. 20. 
2 „ : ſhame- · 
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ſhameful death by public authority? To ſet up as his ambaſſa- 
dors, and pretend to be inſpired by his ſpirit, and to be com- 
miſſioned by him to go through the world, preaching up Jeſus 
Chriſt, and him crucified; this was in all appearance the 


readieſt way they could take to expoſe themſelyes to general 


ſcorn, deriſion, and reproach : And they muſt have been abſo- 
lutely out of their ſenſes, to have expected that any veneration 
ſhould be paid to them under this character, ſuppoſing they 
had no other proof to bring of their crucified Maſter's being 
riſen, and exalted in glory as the univerſal Lord and Saviour, 
but their own word. Thus it appears that they could have 
no inducements or temptations, according to all the principles 
or motives that uſually work upon the human mind, to attempt 


to impoſe this ſcheme of religion, and the facts by which 


it was ſupported, if they had known them to be falſe : and if 


they had been falſe, they muſt have known them to be fo. But 
this is not all. They had the ſtrongeſt poſſible inducements 
to the contrary. The ſcheme of religion they preached, and 
which thele facts were deſigned to atteſt, was directly oppoſite 


to their own moſt rooted prejudices. On the ſuppoſition of 
"Chriſt's not having riſen, they muſt have been ſenſible that he 


had deceived them; that the promiſes and predictions with 


which he had amuſed them were falſe; and that conſequently 

they could have no hopes from him either in this world or in 
the next. At the ſame time they could not but foreſee, that 5 
by pretending he was riſen from the dead, and ſetting him up 
for the Meſſiah after he had been crucified, they ſhould incur 


the indignation of the body of their own nation, and the hatred 


and contempt of thoſe in chief authority among them. They 


could not poſſibly expect any thing but what they met with, 


perſecutions, reproaches, ſhame, and ſufferings, both from Jews 
and Gentiles. Their expoſing themſelves to theſe things may 


be accounted for, if they were perſuaded that what they wit- 
neſſed was really true, though even in that caſe it required 
great virtue and conſtancy, and divine ſupports. But that they 
| ſhould in manifeſt oppoſition to their own religious prejudices 
and worldly intereſts, without the leaſt proſpect of any thing 
to be gained by it here or hereafter, perſiſt to the very death 
in atteſting a falſhood known by themſelves to be fo; and that 


they ſhould, for the ſake of one who they knew had deceived 
them, expoſe themſelves to the greateſt evils and ſufferings to 
which all men have naturally the ſtrongeſt averſion, is a ſuppo- 
fition that cannot be admitted with the leaſt appearance of rea- 
ton, as being abſolutely ſubverſive of all the principles a 
| | 1 5 5 nons 
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ſions of human nature, Our author ought to acknowlege the 
force of this reaſoning, ſince he taketh pains throughout his 
whole Eſſay on Liberty and Neceſſity, to thew that we may in 
many caſes argue as ſurely and ftrongly from the power and 


influence of motives on the human mind, as from the influence 


of phyſical cauſes ; and that there is as great a certainty, and as 


neceſſary a connexion in what are called moral cauſes as in phy- 


ſical. This author undoubtedly in that Eſſay carrieth it too 
far, when, in order to ſubvert human liberty, he would have 
it thought, that in all caſes the power of motives worketh with 
as neceſſary a force upon the mind, as any phyfical cauſe doth 


upon the effect. But that in many particular caſes things may 


be ſo circumſtanced with regard to moral cauſes, as to afford a 
certainty equal to what ariſes from phyſical, cannot reaſonably 
be denied. And ſuch is the caſe here put. And he expreſly 


declareth, that we cannot make uſe of a more convincing 
argument than to prove, that the actions aſcribed to any 
e perſon are contrary to the courſe of nature, and that no hu- 


© man motives in ſuch circumſtances could ever induce them 


© to ſuch a conduct e.“ 


This writer farther requireth, that“ the witneſſes ſhould 


* be of ſuch credit and reputation in the eyes of mankind as 


“ to have a great deal to loſe in caſe of being detected in any 


*« falſhood.” If the meaning be, that they muſt be perſons 
diſtinguiſhed by their rank and ſituation in the world, and of 
great reputation for knowlege, and for the eminency of their 
Nation and figure in life, this in the caſe here referred to would, 
| Inſtead of ſtrengthening, have greatly weakened the force of 


their teſtimony. It might have been ſaid with ſome ſhew of 


_ plauſibility, that ſuch perſons by their knowlege and abilities, 
their reputation and intereſt, might have it in their power to 


countenance and propagate an impoſture among the people, and 


give it ſome credit in the world. If the facts recorded in the 


goſpel, the miracles and reſurrection of Jeſus Chriſt, had been 
patronized and atteſted by the Chief Prieſts and Rulers of the 
Jeuiſb nation, it would undoubtedly have been pretended that 
they had political deſigns in view, and that conſidering their 


authority and influence they might more eaſily impoſe thoſe 


things upon the multitude. On this view of things the evi- 
dence for thoſe important facts would have been far leſs con- 
vincing than now it is. And therefore the Divine wiſdom hath, 


exdered it far better, in appointing that the firſt witneſſes of 


1 Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays, . n 
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the Goſpel were not the worldly wi/e, mighty, or noble, but per- 
ſons of mean condition, and yet of honeſt characters, without 
power, authority, or intereſt. And whereas this writer urgeth, 
that the witneſſes ought to be of ſuch reputation as to have 
a great deal to loſe in caſe of being detected in a falſhood, it 
ought to be conſidered, that a man of true probity, though in 
a low condition, may be as unwilling to be branded as a cheat 
and an impoſtor, and as deſirous to preſerve his good name, 
which may be almoſt all he has to value himſelf upon, as per- 
ſons of greater figure and eminence in the world, who may 
more eaſily find means to fupport themſelves, and to evade de- 


tection and puniſhment. The Apoſtles indeed rejoiced that 
they were counted worthy to ſuffer ſhame for the name of Chriſt, 
Acts v. 41. But this was not owing to their being inſenſible 


to ſhame, but to the teſtimony of a good conſcience, and to 


the full perſuaſion they had of Chriſt's divine miſſion, and the 


_ divinity of the religion they preached in his name. This par- 
ticularly was the principle upon which St. Paul acted, who was 
a man of reputation among the Jews, and would never have 
made a ſacrifice of this, and of all his worldly intereſts and ex- 
pectations, to join himſelf to a deſpiſed perſecuted party, and 
_ againſt whom he himſelf had conceived the ſtrongeſt prejudices, 
if he had not been brought over, by an evidence which he was 
not able to reſiſt, to the acknowlegement of the Chriſtian faith, 
and of the extraordinary facts on which it was eſtabliſhed. 


The laſt thing he inſiſteth upon is, that the facts atteſted by | | : 


the witneſſes ſhould be performed in ſuch a public manner, 


* and in fo celebrated a part of the world, as to render the 
detection unavoidable.” This may be applied with the 


greateſt propriety to the extraordinary and miraculous facts by 


which Chriſtianity was atteſted. Juſtly doth St. Paul appeal to 


king Agrippa in the admirable apology he made before him and 


the Roman governor Feſtus, and which was delivered before a 


numerous and auguſt aſſembly of Jews and Romans, that none 

of theſe things were hidden from him: for, ſaith he, this thing 
dba not done in a corner, Acts xxvi. 26, Chriſt's whole per- 
ſonal miniſtry, and the wonderful works he wrought, were 
tranſacted not in a private and ſecret, but in the moſt open and 
public manner poſſible, in places of the greateſt concourſe, and 


before multitudes of people aſſembled from all parts. The 5 


ſame may be ſaid of many of the miracles wrought by the 


apoſtles in the name and by the power of a riſen Jeſus, And 
particularly never was there any event of a more public nature 
than the extraordinary effuſion of the Holy Ghoſt on the 25 
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of Pentecoſt, The firſt publiſhers of Chriſtianity preached the 
religion of Jeſus, and performed miracles in confirmation it, 


not merely in ſmall villages, or obſcure parts of the country, 
but in populous cities, in thoſe parts of the world that were 


moſt celebrated for the liberal arts, learning, and politeneſs, 
They publiſhed that religion, and the wonderful facts by 
which it was ſupported, throughout the Leſſer Aſia, Greece, 
Italy; in the cities of Feruſalem, Antioch, Ephefus, Corinth, 
Theſſalonica, Philippi, Athens, and Rome itſelf. If thereto>re 


their pretences had been falſe, they could ſcarce have poſiioly | 


eſcaped a detection. Eſpecially conſidering that they were 
every-where under the eye of watchful adverfaries, unbelieving 
Zews as well as Heathens, who would not have tailed to detect 


and expoſe the impoſture, if there had been any. As to what 


the author afterwards allegeth, that“ in the infancy of new 


4“ religions the wiſe and learned commonly eſteem the matter 
* too inconſiderable to deſerve their attention and regard; and 
«© when afterwards they would willingly detect the cheat, in 


ce Order to undeceive the deluded multitude, the ſeaſon is now 


gone, and the records and witneſſes, who might clear up 
% the matter, are periſhed beyond recovery *;” this pretence 
| hath no place in the caſe we are now conſidering with regard 


to Chriſtianity. That religion met with the greateſt oppoſition. 


even in its infancy, Perſons of principal authority in the nation 
where it firſt aroſe, bent their attention and employed their 
power to ſuppreſs it. And in all places where it was after- 
wards propagated, there were undelieving 7ews, who uſed 
their utmoſt efforts to ſtir up the Heathens againſt it, who of 
themſelves were ſtrongly inclined by their own prejudices to 
oppoſe it: and this at the very time when, if the facts had been 
falſe, it would have been the caſieſt thing in the world to have 


detected the falſhood ; which in that caſe muſt have been 


known to thouſands : ſince many of the facts appealed to were 


of a very public nature.  _ . 
Thus I have conſidered the conditions and qualifications he 


inſiſteth upon as neceſſary to give us a full aſſurance in the teſti- 
mony of men with regard to miracles ; and have ſhewn, that all 
the conditions that can be reaſonably deſired, concur with the 
higheſt degree of evidence in the teſtimony given by the apof- 
tles and firſt witneſſes of Chriſtianity, to the extraordinary facts 
whereby its divine authority was eſtabliſhed, Their teſtimony 
bad ſome advantages which no other teſtimony ever had. St. 


f Hume's Philoſophical Eſfays, p. 202. 
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Luke obſerves that with great power gave the apoſtles witneſs: 
of the Reſurrection of the Lord Feſus, Acts iv. 33. The teſti- 7 
mony they gave was accompanied with a Divine power. Te 
force of their teſtimony did not depend merely on their C r 
veracity, but may be ſaid to have been confirmed by the atteſta- i 
tion of God himſelf, It is with the utmoſt propriety therefore. * 
that the ſacred writer of the epiſtle to the Hebrews repreſenteth — 

God as bearing them witneſs, both with ſigns and wonders, and þ 
with divers miracles and gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, according to his 
own will, Hebr. ii. 4. And it is inconteſtibly true in fact, that 
ſo ſtrong and convincing was'the evidence, that great numbers 
both of Fews and Gentiles were brought over in that very age 
to the faith of a crucified and riſen Saviour. Nor was this the 
effect of a too forward credulity, ſince it was in direct oppo- 
ſition to their prejudices, paſſions, and worldly intereſts. The 
principles and inducements which uſually lead men to form 
wrong and partial judgments, lay wholly on the other ſide, 
and inſtead of being favourable to Chriſt tianity, tended rather to 
determine men to diſbelieve and reject it. So that it may be 
juſtly faid, that the propagation of that ſcheme of religion | 
which 1s held forth in the Goſpel had ſomething in it ſo won- 
derful, taking in all the ee ade of the caſe, that it afford - 
eth a manifeſt and moſt convincing proof of the truth of the 
extraordinary facts upon which it was founded. . 

I now proceed to make ſome obſervations upon the other 
conſiderations this Gentleman offers in this ſecond part of his 
Eſſay; and which indeed can at beſt paſs for no more than 
preſumptions ; and only ſhew, that the teſtimony given to 
miracles is not raſhly to be admitted, and that great care and 
caution is neceſſary 1 in judging of chem, which will be eaſily 
allowed. 

The ſecond conſideration, and upon which he ſcemeth to 
hy a great ſtreſs is this: That“ we may obſerve in human 
* nature a principle, which, if ſtriftly examined, will be found 

0 diminiſh extremely the aſſurance we might have from 
| human teſtimony in any kind of prodigy.” He ſays, That 
3 though for the moſt part we readily reject any fact that is 
unuſual and incredible in an ordinary degree, yet when a; 
thing is affirmed utterly abſurd and miraculous, the mind 
rather more readily admits ſuch a fact, upon account of that = 
very tircumſtance, which ought to deſtroy all its authority. 

he paſſion of Surprize and Wonder ariſing from miracles, 
being an agreeable emotion, gives a ſenſible tendency to- 
& 2rds the belief of thoſe events from which it is derived. 
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— —But if the ſpirit of religion join itſelf to the love of 
wonder, there is an end of common ſenſe; and human 
teſtimony in theſe circumſtances loſes all pretenſions to au- 
thority g. And again he obſerves, that ſhould a miracle 


« he aſcribed to any new ſyſtem of religion, men in all ages 
« have been ſo much impoſed on by the ridiculous ſtories. of 
this kind, that this very circumſtance will be a full proof of 
a cheat, and ſufficient with all men of ſenſe, not only to 
© make them reject the fact, but even reject it without farther 
examination.“ And he repeats it again, that it ſhould 
make us form a general reſolution never to lend any attention 
to it, with whatever ſpecious pretext it may be covered Þ,” 
Fe here undertaketh to anfwer for all men of ſenſe, that they 
will reje& all miracles produced in proof of religion without 
father examination; becauſe men in all ages have been much 
inpoſed on by ridiculous {tories of this kind. But this cer- 
tanly is the language, not of reaſon and good ſenſe, which will 
dihoſe a man fairly to examine, but of the moſt obſtinate pre- 
poſeſſion and prejudice. No kinds of hiſtorical facts, whether 
of in ordinary or extraordinary nature, can be mentioned, in 
which men have not been frequently impoſed upon. But this 
is nc juſt reaſon for rejecting ſuch facts at once without exa- 
mina ion: and the man that would do ſo, inſtead of proving 
his ſwerior good ſenſe, would only render himſelf ridiculous, 
That there have been many falſe miracles will be readily ac- 
 knowlezed ; but this doth not prove that there never have been 
any true ones. It ought indeed to make us very cautious, and 
to examine miracles carefully before we receive them; but is 
no reaſon at all, or a very abſurd one, for rejecting them all 
at once Wthout examination and enquiry. Thus to reje& them 
can only be juſtified upon this principle, that it is not poſſible 
there ſhoulc be a true miracle wrought in favour of any ſyſtem 
of religion. But by what medium will he undertake to prove 
this? He ſeens expreſsly to admit, that in other caſes, © there 
* may poſſibly be miracles, or violations of the uſual courſe of 
„nature, of ſuch a kind as to admit of proof from human 
* teſtimony i.“ This conceſſion is not very conſiſtent with 
what he had laboured in the firſt part of his eſſay to ſhew, with 
regard to all miracles in general, viz. that they are incapable 
ol being proved by any teſtimony. But now, provided mira- 
cles be not produced in proof of religion, he ſeems willing to 


E Hume's' Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 184, 185. H Ibid. p. 20 a - 
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allow, that they may fofibly admit of prof from human tefti- 
mony. The only caſe therefore in which they are never to be 


believed, is when they are pretended to be wrought in favour of 


religion. But in this he ſeems to have both the reaſon of the 
thing, and the general fenſe of mankind againſt him, It is 
certainly more reaſonable to believe a miracle, when a valuable 


end tan be aſſigned for it, than to believe it when we cannot 
difrern any important end to be anſwered by it at all. And 
one of the molt valuable ends for which a miracle can be ſup- 
poſed to be wronght ſeems to be this, to give an atteſtation to 
the divine miſſion of perſons ſent to inſtru& mankind in religi- 
ous truths of great importance, and to lead them in the way 

of falvation, Our author feems ſometimes to lay a might 
ſtreſs on the general opinion and common /entiments of mar- 


kind k.“ And there are few notions, which, by his own a- 


knowlegement, have more generally obtained in all nations aid 
ages than this, that there have been miracles actually wrougt 
on ſome occaſions, eſpecially in matters of religion, and that they 


are to be regarded as proofs of a divine interpoſition. Thö is 


a principle which ſeems to be conformable to the natural Fuſs 


of the human mind. : 
The obſervation he makes concerning the agrecabls enption 


produced by the paſſion of wonder and'ſurprize, and the ſrong 


_ propenſity there is in mankind to the extraordinary and thi mar- 
vellous, proves nothing againſt this principle. The paſion of 
wonder and ſurprize was certainly not given us in vain, but for 
very wiſe purpoſes, and it may be preſumed, that this paſſion, | 
as well as others, may be rightly exerciſed upon proper objects. 
But I cannot agree with this gentleman, that men are naturally 


diſpoſed and inclined to believe a thing the rather fer its being 


 witterly abſurd and miraculous, eſpecially in matters of religion. 


They may indeed, and often do believe abſurditis ; but they 


never believe a thing merely becauſe it is abſurd, but becauſe, 
taking all conſiderations together, they do not look upon it ta. 
It may be obſerved by the way, that this writer 
here makes ab/urd and miraculous to be terms of the ſame ſigni- 
fication, whereas they are very different ideas. A miracle, when 
ſupp oſed to be wrought by a power adequate to the effect, and 
for excellent ends, is indeed wonderful, but has no abſurdity 3 in 
It is true, there have often been very abſurd things 


de abſurd. 


recommended to popular belief under the notion of miracles. 


And {uch pretended miracles have been received without much 


k IIume's Eſſays, moral and political, p. 307. 5 
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examination, when wrought in favour of the eſtabliſhed ſuper. 
ſition. But even real miracles are received with difficulty, 
when they are wrought in oppoſition to it; and where the in- 
fluence of the prieſthood, the prejudices of the vulgar, and the 
authority of the magiſtrate, are on the one fide; which was 
the caſe of Chriſtianity at its firſt appearance. Conſidering the 
2ature of that religion, how contrary it was to the prevailing 
tions and prejudices both of Jews and Gentiles, the ſtrictneſs 
of the morals it preſcribed, the icheme of ſalvation through a 
| crucified Saviour which it propoſed, the meanneſs of the in- 
{ruments by which it was propagated, and the numberleſs dif- 
frulties it had to encounter with ; the miracles wrought in at- 
tetation to it could not have met with a favourable reception in 
the world, if there had not been the moſt convincing evidence 
of their being really wrought. The ſtrangeneſs of the facts, 
inſtad of producing belief, would rather have turned to its 
diſachantage, and could ſcarce have failed being detected in 
ſuch 6rcumſtances, if they had been falſe. 
His third obſervation is, that it “ forms a very ſtrong pre- 
c ſumſtion againſt all ſupernatural relations, that they are 
* alway found chiefly to abound among ignorant and barba- 
* rous nations ; or if a civilized people have ever given admiſ- 
„ ſion tcany of them, they have received them from ignorant 
and babarous anceſtors,” But no preſumption can be 
drawn fron this to the prejudice of Chriſtianity, which did 
not make it appearance in an ignorant and barbarous age, but 
at a time Wen the world was greatly civilized, and in na- 
tions where ats.and learning had made a very great progreſs, 
And it muſt be conſidered, that it had not only their inveterate 
prejudices, ther darling paſſions, and inclinations, but their 
_ pretended mirales to encounter with; extraordinary facts re- 
ceived from ther anceſtors, who tranſmitted them, as he ex- 
preſſeth it, with*hat inviolable ſanction and authority, which 
always attend antent and received opinions. How ſtrong and 
cogent therefore miſt the force of the evidence in behalf of the 
_ Chriſtian religion, nd the extraordinary miraculous facts de- 
ſigned to ſupport it have been, which in the hands of ſuch 
mean inſtruments, cald make ſo great a progreſs in a civilized 
and enlightened age, nd proved too hard for the religion of the 
empire; which beſids its being interwoven with the civil 
_ eſtabliſhment, had thepreſcription of many ages to plead, and 
Was fn pported by pretaded miracles, prodigics, and oracles? 


Hume's Philſophical Eſſays, p. 186, 187. 
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Mr. Hume is pleaſed to take notice on this occaſion of the ma- 


nagement of that cunning impoſtor Alexander m. But though 


the better to carry on the cheat, he had laid the ſcene among 


the barbarous Paphlagonians, who were reckoned among the 
moſt {tupid and ignorant of the human race; and not only put 
in practice all the arts of impoſture (though it doth not appear 


that he pretended to work miracles among the people, or put 


the proof of his authority upon them) but had procured :_ 


powerful intereſt among the great to ſupport him, he and his 


impoſtures ſoon ſunk into oblivion, and ſo undoubtedly woulc 


Chriſtianity too have done, if its extraordinary facts had m 
better foundation in truth and fact than his pretenſions had. 
* I may add (faith he) as a fourth reaſon, which diminiſtes 


the authority of prodigies, that there is no teſtimony for ay, 


* even thoſe which have not been expreſsly detected, tht is 
not oppoſed by an infinite number of witneſſes ; fo tha not 


only the miracle deſtroys the credit of the teſtimony but 
< even the teſtimony deſtroys itſelf.” He goes on to oMerve, 
that jn matters of, religion whatever is different is cattrary : 
That it is impoſſible that all theſe different religion: ſhould 
de eſtabliſhed on a ſolid foundation: That every mincle pre- 
© tended to have been wrought in any of theſe religpns, as it 


c 


* 


is deſigned to eſtabliſn that particular ſyſtem, has the ſame 


force to overthrow every other ſyſtem; and conſquently to 
* deſtroy the credit of thoſe miracles on which tha ſyſtem was 
_ © eſtabliſhed. So that all the prodigies of differnt religions 
* are to be regarded as contrary facts, and the evidences of 


„ thoſe prodigies as oppoſite to one another v. This writer 
is here pleaſed to confound prodigies and miracles which ought 
to be diſtinguiſhed. Many things that have pſſed under the 


notion of prodigies, are very far from beingmiracles in the 
ſtrict and proper ſenſe, in which we are now onſidering them. 
And it we ſpeak of miracles properly ſo callen the ſuppoſition 


he here goes upon, viz. that all religions Jave been founded 


upon miracles, and have put the proof of tieir authority upon 
them, is manifeſtly falſe. It is well known that Mahomet did 
not pretend to eſtabliſh his religion by miraces, nor indeed can it 
he proved that any ſyſtems of religion hadany tolerable preten- 
ſions of being originally founded upon niracles, but the Jew- 
ib and the Chriſtian ; and theſe tho' in ome reſpects different, 


are not contrary, but mutually ſupport ach other; the former 


being introductive and preparatory to he latter. But if his 


m Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 18, 1 89. n Ibid. p. 
199, 191. | — — * Bt 
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have been founded upon the credit of miracles, it is hard to 
comprehend the force of his reaſoning. By what logic doth 
it follow, that becauſe miracles have been believed by mankind 
in all ages and nations to have been wrought in proof of reli- 


gion, therefore miracles were never really wrought at all in 


proof of religion, nor are they ever to be believed in any ſingle 
inſtance? With the ſame force it may be argued that becauſe 


there have been and are many oppoſite {chemes of religion in 
the world, therefore their being oppoſite to one another proves 


that they are all falſe, and that there is no ſuch thing as true 


religion in the world at all. But let us ſuppoſe never ſo great 
a number of falſhoods oppoſed to truth, that oppoſition of 
fal hood to truth doth not make truth to be leſs true, or de- 


ſtroy the certainty and evidence of it. Suppoſing the religions 
to be oppoſite, and that miracles are ſaid to be wrought in at- 


teſtation to thoſe oppolite religions, it may indeed be fairly 
concluded that they cannot be all true, but not that none of 
them is ſo. Our author himſelf ſeems to be apprehenſive that 


this might be looked upon as a fallacious way of reaſoning. 


This argument (faith he) may appear very ſubtle and re- 
« fined ; but is not in reality different from the reaſoning of a 
© Judge, who ſuppoſes that the credit of two witneſſes, main- 
© taining a crime againſt any one, is deſtroyed by the teſtimony 
« of two others, who affirm him to have been two hundred 
* leagues diſtant at the ſame inſtant when the crime is ſaid to 


. | „ | . 5 
4 have been committed.“ This gentleman has here given us 
2 molt extraordinary ſpecimen how well qualified he would be 


to determine cauſes if he fat in a court of judicature. If there 


came ſeveral witneſſes before him, and their teſtimony was op- 


poſite to one another, he would without farther examination 
reject them all at once, and make their oppoſition to one an- 
other to be alone a proof that they were all falſe, and none of 


them to be depended upon. But it hath been hitherto thought 


reaſonable, when teſtimonies are oppoſite, to weigh and com- 
pare thoſe teſtimonies, in order to form a proper judgment con- 
cerning them. In the caſe of Alibis, which is the caſe the au- 
thor here puts, the teſtimonies do not always deſtroy one an- 


other. A juſt and impartial Judge will not immediately reject 


the teſtimonies on both ſides without examination, becauſe the 


contradict one another, which is the method our author ſeems 
here to recommend as reaſonable, but will carefully compare 


® Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 192. 


them, 


ſuppoſition ſhould be admitted, that all religions in the world 
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them, that he may find out on which ſide the truth lies, and 
which of the teſtimonies is moſt to be credited, and will 
give his judgment accordingly. This certainly is the courſe 
which right reaſon preſcribeth in all caſes where there is an 
oppolition of teſtimony, and which it is to be preſumed this 
gentleman himſelf would recommend in every caſe, but where 
the cauſe of religion is concerned. For here, notwithſtanding 
all his pretenſions to freedom of thinking, his prejudices are ſo 


ſtrong, that he is for proceeding by different weights and mea- 
ſures from what he and all mankind would judge reaſonable in 
every other inſtance. He hath ſhewed himſelf ſo little qua- 


lified to judge impartially in matters of this nature, that I 


believe men ſenſe, to uſe his own phraſe, will lay very little 


ſtreſs on any judgment he ſhall think fit to pronounce in this 
cauſe, 5 RT 5 


The only part of Mr. Hume's Eſſay on Miracles, which now 


remaineth to be conſidered, is that which relateth to ſome par- 
ticular accounts of miraculous, facts, which he would have us 


believe are as well or hetter atteſted, than thoſe recorded in the 


Goſpels, and yet are to be rejected as falſe and incredible, 
The firſt inſtance he mentioneth is that of the emperor YVe/þa- 


ſian's curing a blind and a lame man at Alexandria, and which 
he affirms is one of the beſt-attefted miracles in all profane 
hiſtory. This has been urged by almoſt every Deiſtical writer 
who hath treated of miracles : And how little it is to the pur- 
poſe in the preſent controverſy hath been often ſhewn. Not to 
repeat what Mr. Adams hath well urged concerning it, it may 
be ſufficient ro obſerve; that it appeareth from the accounts 


given us by the hifforians who mention itP, that the deſign of 
theſe miracles was to give weight to the authority of Veſpaſian, 


newly made emperor by the great men and the army, and to 
| make it believed that his elevation to the imperial throne was 
approved by the gods. I believe every reaſonable man will be 
of opinion, that in any caſe of this kind there is great ground 


to ſuſpect artifice and management. And who would be ſo 


preſumptuous as to make too-narrow a ſcrutiny into the truth 
of miracles, in which the intereſts of the great, and the au- 
thority of a mighty emperor, were ſo nearly concerned? And 


if, as this writer obſerves from Tacitus, ſome who were preſent 


continued to relate theſe facts, even after Veſpaſian and his fa- 
mily were no longer in poſſeſſion of the empire; it doth not 
appear, that the perſons referred to were fuch as had been in 


P Tacit, Hiſt, lib, 4. verſus finem, Sueton. in Veſpaſ. cap. 8. | 
| . 80 5 the 
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the ſecret of the management, which probably lay in few hands ; 


or if they were, it is not to be wondered at that they ſhould 
afterwards be unwilling to own the part they had in this affair; 


eſpecially ſince no methods were made uſe of to oblige them to 
' diſcover the fraud. 


The next inſtance he produceth is the miracle pretended to 


have been wrought at Saragoſ/a, and mentioned by Cardinal 


De Retz, who by Mr. Hume's own account did not believe it. 
But certainly a man muſt have his head very oddly turned to 
attempt to draw a parallel between the miracles of our Saviour 
and his Apoſties, and miracles pretended to have been wrought 
in a country where the inquiſition is eſtabliſhed, where the in- 


fluence and intereſts of the prieſts, the ſuperſtitions and pre- 


judices of the people, and the authority ot the civil magiſtrate, 


are all combined to ſupport the credit of thoſe miracles, and 


where it would be extremely dangerous to make a ſtrict enquiry 
into the truth ot them; and even the expreſſing the leaſt doubt 
concerning them might expoſe a man to the moſt terrible of all 


evils and ſufferings. 


But that which Mr. Hume ſeems to lay the greateſt ſtreſs 
upon, and on which he enlarges for ſome pages together, is, 
the miracles reported to have been wrought at the tomb of the 
Abbe de Paris. Having obſerved that in the Recueil des Miracles 


de Abbe de Paris, there is a parallel run between the miracles 
of our Saviour and thoſe of the Abbe, he pronounccs, that 
« if the inſpired writers were to be conſidered mer cly as human 
_ © teſtimony, the French author is very moderate in his com- 
< pariſon, ſince he might with ſome appearance of reaſon pre- 
* tend, that the Fan/eni/t miracles mult lurpals the others in 


« credit and authority 4.” 
This has been of late a favourite topic with the Deiſts. 


Great triumphs have been raiſed upon it, as if it were alone 
ſufficient to deſtroy the credit of the miraculous facts recorded. 
in the New Teſtament. I ſhall therefore make ſome obſerva- 


tions upon it, though in doing fo I ſhall be obliged to take no- 


tice of ſeveral things which Mr. Adams hath already obſerved 
in his judicious reflections upon this ſubject, in his anſwer to 


Mr. Hume's Eſſay on Miracles, from page 65 to page 78, 
The account Mr. Hume pretends to give of this whole affair 


is very unfair and diſingenuous, and is abſolutely unworthy of 


any man that makes pretenſions to a free and impartial en- 
N. | 


1 Hume's Philoſophical Eſſays, p. 196. 
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them to be ſo. 


publiſh, with a 


- - Ss Mr. Des Voeux's Critique General, p. 242, 243. 
p Adams's Eilay, p. 71. g 


A View of the Dz1sTICcaL Writers, Let. 16; 
He poſitively aſſerts, that the miraculous facts were fo ſtrong- 
ly proved, that the Moliniſts or Jeſuits were never able diſtinctly 
to refute or detect them: And that they could not deny the 
truth of the facts, but aſcribed them to witchcraft and the de- 
vil. And yet certain it is, that the Jeſuiſts or Moliniſts did deny 
many of the facts to be true as the Janſeniſts related them; that 
they aſſerted them to be falſe, and plainly proved ſeveral of 
Particularly the Archbiſhop of Sens diſtinctly 
inſiſted upon twenty-two of thoſe pretended miraculous facts, 
all which he charged as owing to falſhood and impoſture. 
He farther obſerves, that twenty-two of the Curez or Rectors 
of Paris preſſed the Archhiſhop of Paris to examine thoſe mi- 
racles, and aſſerted them to be known to the whole world: 
But he knew, or might have known, that ſome of thoſe very 
miracles which thoſe gentlemen deſired might be particularly 
enquired into, and which they repreſented. as undeniably true 
and certain, were afterwards examined, and the perjury of the 
principal witneſſes plainly detected r. 
who, he tells us, wiſely forbore an enquiry, cauſed a public 
Judicial inqueſt to be made; as Mr. Adams obſerves, and in an 
ordonnance of November 8, 1735; publiſhed the moſt convinc- 
ing proofs, that the miracles fo {trongly vouched by the Curez 
were forged and counterfeited 5, 
Mr. Hume is pleaſed to obſerve, that ® the Moliniſt party 
© tried to diſcredit thoſe miracles in one inſtance, that of Ma- 
« demoiſelle Je Franc, but were not able to do it.” Where he 
ſpeaks, as if this were the ſingle inſtance in which they tried to 
diſcredit thoſe miracles, which is far from being true. 
indeed was taken particular notice of, becauſe it was the firſt 
hiſtory of a miraculous fact which the Janſeniſis thought fit to 
pompous diſſertation prefixed. It was cried up 
as of ſuch unqueſtionable truth, that it could not be denied 
without doubting of the moſt certain fats. And yet the ſtory 
Was proved to be falſe in the moſt material cireumſtances by 
forty witneſſes judicially examined npon oath. 
proved, that ſhe was conſiderably better of her maladies before 
ſhe went to the tomb at all: That ſhe was no ſtronger when 
the returned from the tomb than ſhe was when ſhe went to it; 
and that ſhe ſtill ſtood in need of remedies afterwards. 
Hume indeed takes upon him to declare, that the proceedings 
were the moſt irregular 1 in the world, particularly! in citing but 


And the Archbiſhop, 


It was plainly 
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few of the Fanſen! 72 witneſſes, whom they tampered with. 
And then he adds, © Beſides they were icon overwhelmed with 
&« 4 cloud of new witneſſes, an hundred and twenty in number, 
« who gave oath for the miracles. He doth not ſay, they all 
oave oath for this particular miracle, but for the mir acles. And 
indeed moſt of thoſe teſtimonies were very little to the purpoſe, 
and ſeemed to be deſigned rather for parade and ſhow than 
for proof. And nothing turned more to the diſadvantage of the 
Fanſeniſts, and their endeavouting Nill to maintain the credit 
of this miracle, after the falſhood of it had been fo evidently 
detected. The more witneſſes they endeavoured to produce 
for, this, the more they rendered themſelves ſuſpected i in all the 
reſt. They alleged ſome want of formality in the proceedings, 
but were never able to diſprove the principal circumſtances of 
the facts alleged on the other fide, and which were 5 
inconſiſtent with the truth and reality of the miracle t. 

Mr. Hume refers his reader to the Recucil des Miracles 4 
L. lob Paris in three volumes: but eſpecially to. the famous 
book of Mr. de Montgeron, a counſellor or judge of the par- 
lament of Paris, and which was dedicated to the French King. 
But if he had read on both fides, or had thought fit to lay 
the matter fairly before his reader, he might have informed 
him that theſe books had been ſolidly anſwered by Mr. Des 
Veeux, a very ingenious and judicious author, who had himſelf 
| been bred up among the Janſeniſte, and was at Paris part of 
the time that this ſcene was carrying on. See his Lettres ſur 
les Miracles, publiſhed in 1735, and his Critique General du 
livre de Mr. de Montgeron, in 1741. See allo what relates to 
this ſubject in the 19th and zoth Tomes of the Piolictheque 
Raiſonnte. 

There never was s perhaps a book written with a greater air of 
aſſurance and confidence, than that of Mr. de Mintgeron. He 
intitles it, The Truth of the Miracles wr cught by the interceſſion 
of IM. de Paris and other Aþpellants, demenftrated againſt M. 
zhe Archbiſhoþ of Sens, It was natural therefore to expect, 

that he would have attempted to juſtify all thoſe miracles which 
that prelate had attacked. But of twenty-rwo which are diſ- 
tinQly inſiſted upon by the Archbiſhop, there are ſeventeen 
which Mr. de Montgerin does not meddle with, He hath, 
paſſed by thoſe of them aga inſt which the ſtrongell charges of 


t This whats matter is ſet in a clear 1: ight j in Mr. Des Voeux's 
| Diſtertar, ſur les miracles, &c. E: 40. 47: and 1 IN his Cr ritique Ge- 
nerale, p. 204. 231, 232. 
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322 A View of the DersTicar Writers. 
falſhood and inpoſture lay. Five of the miracles attacked by 

the Archbiſhop, he takes pains to juſtify, to which he has added 
four more which that Prelate had not diſtinctly conſidered. 
Mr. Des Voeux, who has examined this work of Mr. de Mont- 
geron with great care and judgment, hath plainly ſhewn that . 
there are every. where to be diſcovered in it marks of the ſtrong- 


eſt prepoſſeſſion . 


for them. 
this whole affair was at a very promiſing conjuneture, VIZ. 
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Carried away by the power of his preju- 
dices, and by his affection to the Janſeniſt cauſe, to which he 
was greatly attached, he has in ſeveral inſtances diſguiſed and 


miſrepreſented facts in a manner which cannot be excuſed or 
The laſt- mentioned author has charged him with 


vindicated. 
faults not merely of inadvertency, but with direct falſifications 
deſigned to impoſe upon the public. See the ſixth letter of 
is Critique Generale, page 208, & ſeg. Mr. Hume has taken 
care not to give his reader the leaſt hint of oy * of this 


| nature. 


The remarks which bbs been now made may help us to 
judge of Mr. Hume's conduct in his e of this 
ſubject. 3 
I ſhall now Needed to make ſome obſervations u pon the re- 
markable differences there are between the miracles recorded 
in the goſpels, and thoſe aſcribed to the Abbé de Paris, by 


conſidering which it will appear, that no argument can be juſtly 
drawn from the latter to diſcredit che former, or to invalidate 


the proofs produced for them. 


I. One obſervation of no ſmall weight! is this: At the time 
when the miracles of the Abbe de Paris firſt appeared, there 


was a ſtrong and numerous party in France, and Which was 
under the conduct of very able and learned men, who were 


ſtrongly prepoſſeſſed in favour of that cauſe which thoſe mi- 


racles ſeemed to be intended to ſupport. And it might naturally 


be expected, that theſe would uſe all their intereſts and in- 


fluence for maintaining and ſpreading the credit of them among 
the people. And ſo it actually happened. The firſt rumours 
of theſe miracles were eagerly laid hold on; and they were 


cried up as real and certain miracles, and as giving a clear de- 


ciſion of Heaven on the ſide of the appellants, even before 
there was any regular proof ſo much as pretended to be given 
To which it may be added, that the beginning of 


© The charadter of Mr. de e Montgeron | is well ange by 
Mr. Adams in his anſwer to Hume, p. 74. 70 See Cri- 
tique Generale, Lettre vi. 
| Ht 
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when the Cardinal de Neailles was archbiſhop of Paris ; Who, 
whatever may be faid of his capacity and integrity, which Mr, 
Hume highly extols, was well known to be greatly inclined to 


of things very favourable to the credit of thoſe miracles, that 
they firlt appeared under his adminiſtration, and were tried 
before his officials. And thougk the ſucceeding archbiſhop was 


miracles was in ſome meaſure eſtabliſhed, and they had got the 
popular vogue on their fide, the affair was more caſily carried 
on. But at the firſt appearance of Chriſtianity, the circum- 
{tances of things were entirely different. There were indeed 
parties among the eus, the molt powerful of which were the 
Phariſees and the Sadducees, beſides the prieits and rulers of the 


not one of theſe afforded the leaſt countenance to the firſt wit- 


5 from addicting himſelf to any party, freely declared againſt 
what was amifſs in every one of them. He oppoſed the diſtin- 


and hypocriſy of the Phariſees, and the prejudices of the vulgar. 


the doGrine of a ſpiritual kingdom, and a ſuffering Meſſiah. 


entertained with regard to the miracles faid to have h2en wrought 


from the beginning prepared to receive and ſupport them, no 
1uch ſuſpicion can reaſonably be admitted as to the truth and 
reality of the extraordinary facts whereby Chriſtianity was at- 
telted, which, as the caſe was circumſtanced, could ſcarce poſ- 
tbly have made their way in the manner they did, or have 
eſcaped detection, if they had not been true. | 


die Paris, is this: That the former carry plain characters of a 


evidently miraculous, they may be accounted for without {up- 


_ Jeſus Chriſt not only healed all manner of diſeaſes, but he raiſed 


favour the cauſe of the appellants. It was therefore a ſituation 


no friend to the Janſeniſts, yet when once the credit of thoſe 


eus, and the Sanhedrim or great council of the nation. But 


| neſſes and publiſhers of the Chriſtian religion. Our Lord, far 


guiſhing tenets of the Sadducees, the traditions, ſuperſtitions, | 


Chriſtianity proceeded upon a principle directly contrary to that 
in which all parties among the Jews were agreed, viz. upon 


And accordingly all the different ſects and parties, all the powers 
Civil and eccleſiaſtical, united their intereſts and endeavours to 
oppoſe and ſuppreſs it. Whatever ſuſpicion therefore might be 


at the tomb of the Abbe de Paris, which had a ſtrong party 


II. Another conſideration, which ſhews a remarkable differ- 
ence between the miracles recorded to have been wrought by 
our Saviour and his apoſtles, and thoſe aſcribed to the Abbé 


divine interpolition, and a ſupernatural power, and the latter, 
even taking their own account of them, do not appcar to bg 


poſing any thing properly ſupernatural in the caſe. Our Lord 
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the dead. He commanded the winds and the ſeas, and they 
obeyed him : He ſearched the hearts, and knew the thoughts 
of men: He gave many expreſs and circumſtantial predictions 
of future contingencies, both relating to his own ſufferings and 
death, and to his conſequent reſurrection and exaltation, and 
relating to the calamities that ſhould come upon the Jews, the 
deſtruction of Feru/alem and the temple, and the wonderful 
propagation and eſtabliſhment of his church and kingdom in the 
world, which it was impoſſible for any man, judging by the 
rules of human probability, to foreſee. He not only perform- 
ed the moſt wonderful works himſelf, but he imparted the 
ſame miraculous powers to his diſciples, and poured forth 
upon them the extraordinary gifts of the Holy Ghoſt, as he 
had promiſed and foretold; gifts of the moſt admirable nature, 
which were never parallelled before or ſince, and which 
were peculiarly fitted for ſpreading and propagating the Chriſ- 
tian religion. With regard to theſe and other things which 
might be mentioned, no man has ever pretended to draw a 
_ compariſon between the miracles aſcribed to the Abbe de Paris 
and thoſe of our Saviour, And accordingly one of the moſt 
zealous and able advocates for the former, M. Le Gros, expreſsly 
acknowlegeth, that there is an infinite difference between them, 
and declares that he will never forget that difference. The 
only inſtance in which a parallel is pretended to be drawn, is 
with regard to miraculous cures, which alone conſidered are 
the moſt uncertain and.equivocal of all miracles, Diſeaſes have 
often been ſurprizingly cured without any thing that can be pro- 
perly called miraculous in the caſe. Wonderful has been the 
effects of medicines adminiſtered in certain circumſtances: And 
| fome maladies, after having long reſiſted all the art and power 
of remedies, have gone off of themſelves by the force of nature, 
or by ſome ſurpriſing and unexpected turn, in a manner that 
cannot be diſtinctly explained; yet it may be obſerved; that 
there were ſeveral circumſtances attending the miraculous cures 
wrought by our Saviour and his apoſtles, which plainly ſhewed 
them to be divine. Ihe cures were wrought in an inſtant by a 
commanding word. The blind, the lame, thoſe that laboured 
under the moſt obſtinate and inveterate diſeaſes, found them- 
felves immediately reſtored at once with an Almighty facility, 
If there had been only a few inſtances of this kind, it might 
poſſibly have been attributed to ſome odd accident, or hidden 
| cauſe, which could not be accounted for. But the inſtances of 
ſuch complete and inſtantaneous cures wrought by our Saviour 
were very numerous. They extended to all manner of hd 
an 
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and to all perſons without exception who applied to him, Yea, 
he cured ſome that did not apply to him, who did not know 
him, or who were his enemies, and had no expectation of a 
cure, in which cafes it could not be pretended that imagination, 
had any ſhare. In all theſe reſpects there was a remarkable 
difference between the miraculous cures wrought by our Sa- 
viour, and thoſe pretended to have been wrought at the tomb 
of the Abbs de Paris. Several of the moſt boatted cures, and 
which were pretended to have been ſudden and perfected at 
once, appear from their own accounts to have been carried on 
by flow degrees, and therefore might have been brought about 
in a natural way. Some of thele cures were days, weeks, and 
even months before they were perfected. One nine days devo- 
tion followed another, and they were ſuffered to languiſh and 
continue praying and ſupplicating for a conſiderable time toge- 
ther; and if the cure happened, and the diſtemper came to a 
criſis during the courſe of their long attendance, and whilſt 
they were continuing their devotions, this paſſed for a miracu- 
lous cure, though it might well be done without any miracle at 
all. Eſpecially as ſeveral of thoſe perſons continued to be 
| taking remedies, even whillt they were attending at the tomb. 
Ir is manifeſt from the relations publiſhed by themſelves, that 
with regard to ſeveral of thoſe who were pretended to be mi- 
raculoully cured, their maladies had already begun to abate, 
and they had found conſiderable eaſe and relief in a natural way 
before they came to the tomb at all. And fome of them ſeem 
by the force of their imagination to have believed themſelves 
cured when they were not ſo, or to have taken a temporary 
relief for an abſolute cure. Several of the cures, the accounts 
of which were publiſhed with great pomp, could not with any 
propriety be ſaid to have been perfected at all; ſince the per- 
ſons {aid to have been cured {till continued infirm, and had re. 
turns of their former diſorders. This can ſcarce be ſuppoſed, 
if the cures had been really miraculons, and owing to an ex- 
traordinary exertion of the power of God, who would not have. 
left his own work imperfect. See all theſe things fully proved 
by many inſtances in M. des Vocux's letters ſur les Mu acles 3 
particularly in the fifth of thoſe letters. 

To all which it may be added, that of the vaſt numbers 
who came to the tomb to be cured, and who had recourſe 
to the Abbe's interceſſion, there were but few on whom the 
cures were wrought, in compariſon of thoſe who found no be- 
 nefit at all, though they applied to him with the utmoſt devo- 
tion, and continued to do ſo for a long time together. And 
„%%%FCC on 3 indeed 
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indeed conſidering how many there were that applied for help 
and cure, and how much they were prepoſſeſſed with the notions 
countenanced in the Remi church, of the power of departed 
Saints, of the prevalency of their interceſſion, and the efficacy 
of their relics, and to what a height their imagination was 


raiſed by their prejudices in favour of the appellants, by the 


high opinion they had of the Abbe's extraordinary ſanity, by 
the rumours of miracles daily ſpread and propagated, and by 
the vaſt crowds which attended at the tomb, it would have 


been really a wonder, if amongſt the multitude that came for 


cure, there had not been ſeveral who found themſelves greatly 
relieved. The advocates for the miracles mightily extol the 


extraordinary faith and confidence the ſick perſons had in the 


interceſſion of the bleſſed Deacon, as they call him. And the 
force of their i imagination, when carried to fo extraordinary a 
pitch, might in ſome particular caſes produce great effects. 
Many wonderful inſtances to this purpoſe have been obſerved. 
and recorded by the ableſt phyſicians, by which it appears 


what a mighty in Auence imagination, accompanied with ſtrong _ 


paſſions, hath often had upon human bodies, eſpecially in the 
cure of diſeaſes. 

way, than a long courſe of medicines have been able to accom- 
pliſh. It is not therefore to be much wondered at, that as the 


caſe was circumſtanced, amidſt ſuch a multitude of perſons ſome 


ſurprizipg cures were wrought. But it could not be expected. 
that the effect would be conſtant 2nd uniform. 
in ſome inſtances, it would fail in many more. And accordingly 


ſo it was with regard to theſe pretended miraculous cures. And 


if this had been the caſe-in the extraordinary cures wrought by 


our Saviour, there would have been ground of ſuſpicion, that 


what ſome have alleged might poſſibly have been true, that 


his miracles owed their force, not to any ſupernatural energy, 
But taking theſe miracles as 


but to the power of imagiaation. 
they are recorded in the Goſpels, it is manifeſt that there can 
be no juſt ground for ſuch a pretence. They exhibit evident 
proots of a divine interpoſition, which cannot be ſaid of theſe 
reported to have been wrought at the Abbe's tomb. M. de 
Montgeron, in his book dedicated to the King, publiſhed an ac- 
count of eight or nine cures. 


being n oft ſignally miraculous. 
miracles | 
 Alphonſ de Pa! ito, appeareth plainly, by taking the whole of 
the relation, as 


' "<1 = C. ; ** N | 4 


It hath often done more in a ſhort time this 


If it anſwered. 


And it is to be ſuppoled, that he 
fixed ufo thoſe which, he thought, had the appearance of 
And yet the very firſt of theſe 
- viz. that affirmed to have been wrought upon Don 


s A}. Mon geren himſelf hath given It, to have 


_ NOPE 


| 
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n 


bid. p. 339, & ſeq. 
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had nothing in it properly miraculous, as Mr. Adams hath 
clearly ſnewn y. And with regard both to that and the other 
miracles ſo pompoully diſplayed by M. de Mont geron, M. Des 
Vieux has very ingeniouſſy and judicioully, after a diſtinct ex- 
amination of each of them, made it appear that they might 
have been wiought without ſuppoſing any miraculous or ſuper- 
natural interpoſition at all. See the laſt letter of his Critique 
Generale; . | 

III. Another conſideration, which ſhews the great difference 
there is between the miracles wrought at the firſt eſtabliſhment _ 
of Chriſtianity, and thoſe ſaid to have been wrought at the. 


tomb of the Abbe de Paris, and that no argument can reaſon- 


ably be brought from the latter to the prejudice of the former, 
is taken from the many ſuſpicious circumſtances attending the 
latter, from which the former were entirely free. Chriſt's . 
miracles were wrought, in a grave and decent, in a great but 


ſimple manner, becoming one ſent of God, without any abſurd 
or ridiculous ceremonies, or ſuperſtitious obſervances. But the 


miracles of the Abbe de Paris were attended with circum- 
ſtances that had all the marks of ſuperſtition, and which ſeem- 


ed deſigned and fitted to ſtrike the imagination. The earth of 
bis tomb was often made uſe of, or the waters of the well ß 
| his houſe. The nine days devotion was conſtantly uſed, and 
frequently repeated again and again by the ſame perſons ; a. 
ceremony derived originally from the Pagans, and which hath | 
been condemned as ſuperſtitious by ſome eminent divines of the 
 Remiſh church x. Another circumſtance to be obſerved with 
relation to Chriſt's miracles, is that, as hath been already 


hinted, they were not only perfected at once, but the perſons 


found themſelves healed and reſtored without trouble or diffi- 
culty. But in the caſe of the cures affirmed to have been 
wrought at the Abbe's tomb, it appeareth from their own ac- 
counts, not only that they were gradual and flow, but that the 
_ perſons on whom theſe cures were wrought, frequently ſuffered 


the moſt grievous and exceſſive pains and torments, and which 
they themſelves repreſent to have been greater than ever they 


had felt before, or were able to expreſs; and theſe pains often 


continued for ſeveral days together in the utmoſt extremity a. 


To which may be added the violent agitations and convulſions, 
which became ſo uſual on theſe occaſions, that they came at 


Y Adams's Eſſay, in anſwer to Hume, p. 76, 77. 
2 Lettres ſur les Miracles, p. 258, 259. 330, 357 


length 
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length to be regarded as ſymptoms of the bci cures; 
though they conld not be properly regarded in this view, Gnce 


many of thoſe who had thoſe convulſions found no relief i in 


their maladies, and even grew worſe than before. They were 


frequently a attended with fir: ange contorſions, ſometimes fright- 


ful, ſometimes ridiculous, and ſometimes inconſiſtent with the 
rules of modeſty and decency b. And accordingly they have 


been condemned by tome of the molt eminent 7anſeniſt divines. 


In 1735 there was publithed at Paris a remarkable piece, inti- 
ES I P : OY Þ 
tuled, Conſultation ſur les Convu ions, ſigned by thirty appellant 


doctors, men of great reputation among the Fanſen 2% for 


lear ning, judgment, and probity; the greater part of whom 


| had at firſt entertained favourable thoughts of thoſe convul- 


ſions; and fome of them had publicly declared them to be 
the work cf God. But now they pronounced them to be vn- 
worthy of God, of his infinite majeſty, wiſdom, and goodneis: 

They declared that it was a folly, a fanaticiſm, a ſcandal, and 


in- one word, a blaſphemy againſt God, to attribute to him 


theſe operations; and did not ſcruple to intimate, that they 
rendered the miraculous cures, to which they were pretended 


to be annexed, ſuſpected. Theſe doQors, who were called the 
_ Conſultants, condemned all the convulſions i in general. Others 
of the Janſeniſt divines, whom M. de Mantgeron has diſtin- 
5 by the title of the Antifecoutiles, and whom he ac- 


knowleges to be among the moſt zealous appellants, and to 


be per . or great merit and eminence, though they did not 


— 


condemn all the convulſions, yet paſſed a very ſevere cenſure 
upon thoſe of them which that gentleman looks upon to be the 


moſt extraordinary and miraculous of all. And with regard to 


theſe convulſions in general it may be obſerved, that, by the 


eee of the moſt leilful paylicians, nervous affec- 


b Some of thoſe that were ſeized w. ith theſe convulſions, or pre- 


tended to be ſo, were guilty of the moſt extravagant follies. They _ 


pretended to prophecy, and uttered ſeveral predictions, which the 


event ſoon proved to be falle. Oe of them went ſo far as to ſoretel 


that the church yard o, St. Medara, which had been ſhat vp by the 
King's order. ihoald be opened, and that M. de Paris ſhould appear 
in the church ia the prelence of great numbers of people on the 
an of May following. See this aud other remarkable things relat- 

ng to thele convuliions in M. Yernct's Traits de la Vetite de la 

elivion Chretienne, Sect. 7. chap. 22. 23. And there cannot be 
a credter” prout of the power of M. 4% Mouigeren's prejudices, than 


| chat. in the ul EC! ion of his book! in tirce volumes 4to, he has par- 


'cularly applied himſelf ro ſupport and juſti ty theſe convulſtons. 
35 | 3 tions 


p. 171, ef 6. Critique Generale, p. 204, &c. 233, 234. 
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tions have frequently produced ſtrange ſymptoms ; that they 


are often of a catching contagious nature, and ealily communi- 


cated; and that they may be counterfeited by art. Many of 
thoſe that were ſeized by Mr. Heraut, the Lieutenant de Po- 
lice, acknowleged to him that they had counterfeited convul- 
ſions. In conſequence of which there was an ordonnance pub- 
liſhed-by the King, Fanzary 27, 1732, for ſearching out and 


theſe miracles, could never reach any thing jattsfattory againſt 
fem... OST 
Theſe muſt be owned to be circumilances, which adminiſter 


juſt grounds of ſufpicion, and - which make a wide difference 


between the miracles pretended to have been wrought at the 
tomb of the Abde de Paris, and thoſe that were performed by 
our Saviour, and by the Apoſtles in his name. 


IV. The next obſervation I ſhall make is this, that ſeveral of 


the miracles aſcribed to the Abbe, and which were pretended 


*apprthending thoſe impoſtors. And yet Mr. Hume has thought 
proper to repreſent it, as if Monſieur Heraut, though he had 
full power to ſeize and examine the witneſſes and ſubzefs of 


to be proved by many witneſſes, were aiterwards clearly con- 


victed of falfſhood and impoſture ; which bringeth a great diſ- 
credit upon all the reſt. Whereas nothing of this kind can be 
alleged againſt the miracles by which Chriſtianity was atteſted. 


'Che affair of Anne le Franc, of which ſome account was given 
above, ſhews, as M. Des Voeux juſtly obſerves, how little de- 
pendance is to be had upon informations in this cauſe directed 
by Fan/eni/ts, But this is not the only inſtance of this kind. 


They had publiſhed, that La Dalnaix had been miraculouſly 


cured by the Abbe's interceſſion; and this was proved by a 
letter pretended to have been written by herſelf. And vet this 
pretended miraculous cure was afterwards denied-by the perſon _ 
herſelf, by her mother, and all her ſiſters: And by a ſentence of 
a court of judicature of May 17, 1737, a perſon was declared to 
be convicted of having forged that, and ſome other letters under 
the name of Dalmaix e. The Sieur le Deux openly retracted the 
_ relation of a miracle ſaid to have been wrought upon himſelf. 
il. Des Poeux gives ſeveral other inſtances of falſe miracles, 

_ publiſhed by the Janſeniſts, and afterwards acknowleged to 
be ſod. Jean Nivet was repreſented, by deciſive informations, 
as cured of his deafneſs, and yet it is certain that he was deaf 
after, as well as before. The record of the informations made 


© Vernet ubi ſupra, chap. XX IJ. Lettres ſur les Miracles, 


by 


* 
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by Mr. Tyomaſſin is full of contradictions, which diſcover the 
falſhood and perjury of the principal aQreſs, and of the only 
witneſs of the miracle, as the archbiſhop of Sens has well prov- 
ed. Many of which proofs are paſſed over in ſilence by M. ie 
Gros, who undertook to anſwer him *. Some of the witneſſes 
and perſons concerned withdrew, to eſcape the ſearch that was 
made for thera, and to ſhun the examination and inquiry which 


the king had ordered; and others, who had atteſted that they 


were cured by the interceſſion of the Abbe de Paris, afterwards 
retracted it. 


againſt thoſe facts, which they were deſigned to confirm. The 


very number of thoſe certificates, many of which are nothing 


at all to the purpoſe, and ſerve only for ſhew, are plain proofs 
of art and delign. The manner of drawing up thoſe certifi- 


cates, and the relations of the miracles, and the ſtyle and form 
of expreſſion, ſhew that the perſons in whoſe names they are 


drawn, had the aſſiſtance of perſons of a capacity much ſupe- 
rior to their own. „Long pieces in a correct ſtyle, and in per- 
fect good order, were publiſhed under the name of mean and il- 
| Hterate perſons. M. le Gros owns that the relation of Genevieve 


Colin was reformed as to the ſtyle by a perſon whom ſhe deſired 


to do it, Thus they had it in their power, under pretence of re- 
forming, to alter it, and got the ſimple perſon to {i 


liſhed with divers circumſtances. Many of the relations which 
were at firſt publiſhed, and were not thought full enough, were 


afterwards ſuppreſſed, and do not appear in M. de Montgeron' 8 


collection, and others more ample were ſubſtituted in their 
ſtead, and embelliſned with many ſtriking circumſtances, 
Which were omitted in the firſt relation. 
neſſes in their depoſitions carry it farther, than according to 
their own account they could have any certain knowlege. 
Some of them appear to have been {urprized into their teſtimo- 
nies by falſe or imperfect repreſentations; and artifices were 
employed to procure certificates from phyſicians, without 


bringing the caſe nad before them, or n them fairly to 


N it. 
To all which it m 


tended to be cured, on purpoſe to procure the gifts and bene- 


e Lettres ſur les Miracles, p. 242, 243. 


The certificates themſelves, on which fo great a 
ſtreſs is laid, tend in many inſtances to increaſe the ſuſpicion 


n the whole. 
Five witneſſes in the caſe of Anne le Franc depoſe, that their cer- 


tificates left with the notary were altered, falſified, and embel- 


Many of the wit- | 


may be added, that there i is great can 
to ſuſpect, that many poor people feigned maladies, and pre- 


factions 


able to convict them of falſnood. Far from ever denying the 
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factions of others; which many of them did to good advantage. 


It is well known, and has been often proved, that in the Romiſh 


church there have been inſtances of perſons, who made a trade 


of feigning maladies, and pretending to be miraculouſly cured, 


Snch a one was Catherine des Pres, who was afterwards con- 
victed by her own confeſſion ; of which Nather Le Bran hath 
given a particular account. I. Crit. des Prat. Superſtit. liv, ii. 
cap. 4. who hath alſo detected ſeveral other falſe miracles which 
had been believed by numbers of that church. And may we 
not reaſonably ſuſpect the fame of many poor people who came 
to the tomb of the Abbe de Paris? See all theſe things ſhewn 
in M. Des Veeux's Lettres ſur les Miracles, Lettre V, VI. and 
eſpecially in the VIIth and VIIIth Letters of his Critique Gene- 
rale; where he particularly examineth every one of the mira- 
cles produced by M. de Montgeron. It is his obſervation, 
that the more carefully we conſider thoſe relations, and com- 
pare them with the pieces that are deſigned to juſtify them, the 


more plainly the falſhood of them appeareth. And accordingly 


he hath found out not merely a ſingle contradiction, but nu- 
merous contradictions in the relations of. the ſeveral miracles, 
compared with the certificates, and the pieces produced in juſ- 
tification of them. And therefore he atketh with good reaſon, 
what becomes of demonſtrations built on ſuch relations and 


iuch certificates? He very properly obſerves that the falſity 


even of a ſmall number of facts, which are pretended to be 


proved by certificates, that were collected by thoſe who took 


pains to verify the miracles, are ſufficient to diſcredit all others 
founded on {uch certificates. i to „ 
If the ſame things could have been juſtly objected againſt the 


| miracles recorded in the New T eftament, Chriſtianity, conſider- 


ing the other diſadvantages it laboured under, could never have 


been eſtabliſhed. But the caſe with regard to theſe miracles was 


very different. They were not indeed proved by certificates, 
which may be procured by art and management. The firſt 
publiſhers of the Chriſtian religion did not go about to collect 

EVIdences and teſtimonies, Nor was there any need of their - 
doing ſo in facts that were publickly known, and the reality of 


which their enemies themſelves were not able to deny. They 
acted with greater ſimplicity, and with ag open confidence of 


truth. Their narrations are plain and artleſs; nor do they take 


pains to prepoſſeſs or influence the reader, either by artful inſi- 


nuations, or too violent afjertions; which our author mentions 
as a ſuſpicious circumſtance. Never were any of their enemies 


facts 
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facts they had witneſſed, or withdrawing for fear of having 
thoſe facts inquired into, as ſeveral did in the other caſe, they 
openly avowed thoſe facts before the public tribunals, and be- 
fore perſons of the higheſt authority ; they never varied in their 
teſtimony, but perſiſted in it with an unfainting conſtancy, and 
ſealed it with their blood. And it gives no ſmall weight to their 
teſtimony, that they witneſſed for facts which were deſigned to 
confirm a ſcheme of religion contrary to their own moſt rooted 
prejudices. Nor can it be alleged, that they were themſelves 
divided about the reality and divinity of the miracles wronght 


by Chriſt and his apoſtles, much leſs that they rejected and con- 
demned many of them as fooliſh, ſcandalous, and injurious to 


the Divine Majeſty ; which was the cenſure paſſed upon ſome 


of the extraordinary facts relating to the Abbe de Parts, by the 
moſt eminent 7anſeniſt divines. 


Finally, the laſt obſervation I ſhall make is this: That the 


miracles of our Saviour and his apoſtles appear to have been 
wrought for an end worthy of the divine wiſdom and good- 


neſs. The declared deſign of them was to give an atteſtation 
to the divine miſſion of the moſt excellent perſon that ever ap- 
peared in the world, and to confirm the beſt ſcheme of religion 


that was ever publiſhed, the moſt manifeſtly conducive to the 


glory of God, and to the ſalvation of mankind. Here was an 


end worthy of God, and for which it was fit for him to inter- 


poſe in the moſt extraordinary manner, And accordingly this 


religion thus atteſted and confirmed was eſtabliſhed in the 


world, and ſoon triumphed over all oppoſition. All the power 


ol the adverſary, civil or ſacerdotal, could not put a ſtop to its 


progres, or to the wonderful works done in confirmation of it, 
The effects which fol lowed, conſidering the amazing difficulties 


it had to ſtruggle with, and the ſeeming weakneſs and mean- 


neſs of the inſtruments made uſe of to propagate it, proved the 


reality of thoſe miracles, and that the whole was carried on by 


a divine power. But if we turn our views on the other hand 


fo the miracles pretended to have been wrought at the tomb of 


the Abbe de Paris, it doth not appear that they anſwered any 


raluable end. There has indeed been an end found out for 
them; viz, topire a teſtimony from heaven to the cauſe of the 


appellants But we may juſtly conclude from the wiſdom of 
Gd, that in that caſe it would have been ſo ordered as to make 
ien that this was the intention of them, and that he 
'3 have taken care that no oppoſition from men ſhould 
i to detent the deſign for which he interpoſed in fo ex- 


* 
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Mr. Hume indeed tells us, that“ no Janſeniſt was ever at a loſs 
<« to account for the ceſſation of the miracles, when the church- 
« yard was ſhut up by the king's edict. I Was the touch of 
« the tomb which operated thoſe extraordinary effects, and 
&« when no one could approach the tomb, no effect could be 
e expected f. But fuppoſing that the deſign of thoſe extra- 
ordinary divine interpoſitions was to give a teſtimony from hea- 
ven to the cauſe of the appellants, it is abſurd to imagine that 
it would have been in the power of an earthly prince, by ſhut- 
ting up the tomb, to put a ſtop to the courle of the miraculous 
operations, and to render the deſign of God of none effects. 
It ſtrengthens this, when it is farther conſidered, that the whole 
affair of theſe pretended miracles turned in the iſſue rather to 
the diſadvantage of the cauſe it was deſigned to confirm, It 
hath been already obſerved, that ſome of the moſt eminent 
among the appellant doctors, and who were moſt zealouſly at- 
tached to that cauſe, were greatly ſcandalized at ſeveral of thoſe 
miracles, and eſpecially at the extraordinary convulſions which 

generally attended them. The cenſures they paſſed upon them 

gave occaſion to bitter contentions, and mutual ſevere reproaches 
and accuſations. Some of the Janſeniſe writers themſelves com- 
plain, that whereas before there was an entire and perfect union 
and harmony among them, as if they had been all of one heart 
and ſoul, there have been ſince that time cruel diviſions and 
animoſities, ſo that thoſe who were friends before became ir- 
reconcileable enemies ®, And can it be imagined, that God 
would execute his deſigns in ſo imperfect a manner? That he 
would exert his own divine power to give teſtimony to that 
cauſe, and yet do it in ſuch a way as to weaken that cauſe inſtead 
of ſupporting it, to raiſe prejudices againſt it in the minds of 
enemies inſtead of gaining them, and to divide and offend the 
friends of it inſtead of confirming and aniting them? Upon 
the whole, with regard to the atteſtations given to Chriſtianity, 
all was wiſe, conſiſtent, worthy of God, and ſuited to the end 
for which it was deſigned, But the other is a broken, inco- 
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f Hume's Philoſophical Eflays, p. 208. 
S M. de Montgeron indeed will not allow that the miraculous 
operations ceaſed at the ſhutting up of the tomb; but by the mira- 
culous operations he principally underſtands the convulfions, which 
continued {till to be carried on; but which many of the principal 
Janſeniſts were far from looking upon as tokens of. a divine inter- 
poſition, 


h | . 2 - - . "I , 
Crit. Gener. lettre v. p. 159, & ſeg. 


berent 
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herent ſcheme, which cannot be reconciled to itſelf, nor made 
to conſiſt with the wiſdom and harmony of the divine proceed- 
ings, The former therefore is highly credible, though the 
latter is not ſo. He? 
The ſeveral conſiderations which have been mentioned do 
each of them ſingly, much more all of them together, ſhew ſuch 
ſignal differences between the miracles recorded in the Goſpels 
and thoſe aſcribed to the Abbe de Parzs, that it muſt argue a 


peculiar degree of confidence to pretend to run a parallel be- 


tween the one and the other, much more to affirm, as Mr. 
Hume has done, that the latter much ſurpaſs the former in credit 
and authority. This only ſhews how gladly thoſe gentlemen 
would lay hold on any pretence to invalidate the evidences of 
Chriſtianity. Thus Mr. Chubb, in a diſcourſe he publiſhed on 


_ miracles, in which he pretends impartially to repreſent the rea- 


ſonings on both ſides, produced with great pomp a pretended 
miracle wrought in the Cevennes in 1703, and repreſented it as 
of equal credit with thoſe of the Goſpel. M. le Moyne, in his 


anſwer to him, hath evinced the falſhood of that ſtory in a 


manner that admits of no reply i. And yet it is not improbable, 


that ſome future Deiſt may lee fit ſome time or other to revive 


that ſtory, and oppole it to the miracles recorded in the New 


Teſtament. 


Mr. Hume concludes his Eſſay with applauding his own per- 
formance, and is the better pleaſed with the way F reaſoning 


he has made uſe of, as he thinks, ir may ſerve to confound 


<« thoſe dangerous friends, or diſguiſed enemies to the Chriſ- 


e tian religion, who have undertaken to defend it by the prin- 
„ ciples of human reaſon. Our moſt holy religion (faith he) is 
founded on faith, not on reaſon ©: And tis a {ure method of 


e expoling 


2 i Le Moyne on Miracles, p. 422, &, _ 
* This author, who takes care to make the principle of his phi- 


loſophy ſubſervient to his deſigns againſt religion, in the fifth of his 
 Philsſophical Eſſays, where he undertakes to treat of the nature of 
belief, gives ſuch an account of it as ſeems to exclude reaſon 
from any ſhare in it at all. He makes the difterence between 
Faith and faction to conſiſt wholly in ſome ſentiment of feeling, 


which is annexed to che former, not to the latter: That the ſen- 
timent of belief is nothing but the conception of an object more 


lively and forcible, more intenſe and ſteady than what attends the 


mere fiction of the imagination: And that this manner of concep - 
tion ariſes from the cuſtomary conjunction of the object with ſome- 


thing preſent to the memory or ſenſes. See his Philo/aphical Ears, 
p. So— 84. Tais gentleman is here, as in many other x laces, ſuf- 


hciently 
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« expoſing it to put it to ſuch a trial, as it is by no means fitted 
& to endure.” And he calls thoſe, who undertake to defend 
religion by reaſon, pretended Chriſtians '. Such a mean and un- 
generous {neer is below animadverſion. All that can be gathered 
from it is, that theſe gentlemen are very uneaſy at the attempts 
which have been made to defend Chriſtianity in a way of reaſon 
and argument. They it ſeems are mightily concerned for the 
preſervation of our holy faith, and in their great triendſhip for 
that cauſe would give it up as indefenſible. And if the beſt 
way of befriending the Chriſtian religion be to endeavour to 
ſubvert the evidences by which it is eſtabliſhed, our author hath 
taken effectual care to convince the world of his friendly inten- 
tions towards it. As to the brief hints he hath given towards 
the end of his Eſſay againſt the Maſaic hiſtory, and the miracles. 
recorded there, I ſhall not here take any notice of them, both 
becauſe Mr. Adams hath clearly and ſuccinctly obviated them 
in his an{wer to that Eſſay, p. 88-94, and becauſe I ſhall have 
- occaſion to reſume this ſubject, when I come to make obſerva- 
tions on Lord Bolingbroke's Poſthumous Works, who hath 
with great virulence and bitterneſs uſed his utmoſt efforts to 
expoſe the Meſaic writings. e. 


ficiently obſcure, nor is it eaſy to form a diſtin& notion of what he 

intends. But his deſign ſeems to be to exclude reaſon or the under- 5 
ſtanding from having any thing to do with belief, as if reaſon never _- 
had any influence in producing, direQing, or regulating it ; which | | 
is to open a wide door to enthuſiaſm. But this is contrary to what 

ve may all obſerve, and frequently experience. We in ſeveral caſes 

= clearly perceive, that we have reaſon to regard ſome things as 

= fictitious, and others as true and real. And the reaſons which ſhew 

== the difference between a fiction and reality ſhew that we ought in 

== reaſon to believe the one and not the other: And ſo reaſon may go 

before the ſentiment of belief, and lay a juſt foundation for it, and 

= be inſtrumental to produce it. And in this caſe the belief may be 

{aid to be ſtrictly rational. e 5 
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LETTER XX. 


Additional objervations relating to Mr. Hume. A tran- 
 ſeript of an ingenious paper containing an examination of 


Mr. Hume's arguments in his Effay on Miracles. 
Obſervations upon it. The evidence of matters of fa 
may be ſo circumſtanced as to produce a full aſſurance. 


Mr. Hume artfully confounds the evidence of paſt facts 


with the probability of the future. We may be certain 


of a matter of fact after it hath happened, though it 


might before Band ſeem very improbable that it would 
happen. Where full evidence is given of a fact. there 


muſt not always be a dedufiion made on the account of 
its being unuſual and extraordinary. There is ſtrong 


and poſitive evidence of the miracles wrought in atteſta- 


tion to Chriſtianity, and no evidence againſt them. The 


miraculous nature of the facts no proof that the facts 
were not done. A ſummary of Mr. Hume's argument 


againſt the evidence of miracles. The weakneſs of it 


ſhewn. Conſidering the vaſt importance of religion to 
our happineſs, the bare poſſibility of its being true Joculd 
be en to engoge our i COMPIESCe: 


SIR, 


\HE four preceding letters comprehend al the obſer vati- 
ons that were made upon Mr. Hume in the ſecond volume 
of the View. of the Deiſtical Ii riters, 845 edit. But ſoon after 


that volume was publiſhed, I received a letter from a gentleman 
of ſenſe and learning, which particularly relates to that part of 


it which was deſigned in anſwer to Mr. Hume. He was pleaſed to 


ſay it gave him uncommon ſatisfaction, and at the ſame time ſent 
me a paper which he ſeemed to be very well pleaſed with, that 


had been drawn up by a young gentieman then lately dead, 
i 


* & 
8 
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It was deſigned as a confutation of Mr. Hume upon his own 


principles, which he thought had not been ſufficiently attended 
to in the anſwers that had been made to that writer; and he 


allowed me, if I ſhould be of opinion that any thing in it might 


be ſerviceable to a farther confutation of Mr. Hume, to make 
uſe of his ſentiments either by way of note or appendix, as I 
ſhould judge moſt convenient. I returned an anſwer in a let- 


ter which I ſhall here inſert, as it containeth ſome reflections 
that may be of advantage in relation to the controverſy with Mr. 
Hume. But firſt it will be proper to lay before the reader the 


paper itſelf here referred to, which is conciſely drawn, and 
runs thus: 


An EXAMINATION of Mr. Hown' 8 Arguments in ; bis 


ESSAY ON MIRACLES. 


THE objects of human underſtanding may be 1 
either into propoſitions aſſerting the relation between g general 
ideas, or matters of fact. 


In the former kind, we can arrive at certainty by means ofa 
faculty in our ſouls, which perceives this relation either in- 
ſtantly or intimately, which is called Intuition, or elſe by 1 inter- 


mediate ideas, Which is called Demonſtration. 


But we can only form a judgment of the latter by experience. = 
No reaſoning a priori will diſcover to us, that water will ſuffo- 
cate, or the fire conſume us, or that the loadſtone will attract 


geel ; and therefore no judgment can be made concerning the 


= truth or falſhood of matters of fact, but what is conſtantly re- 
gulated by cuſtom and experience, and can therefore never go 


higher than probability. 


When we have frequently obſerved a particular event to hap- 
pen in certain circumſtances, the mind naturally makes an in- 


_ duction, that it will happen again in the ſame circumſtances. 


When this obſervation has been long, conſtant, and uninter- 


rupted, there our belief that it will happen again approaches 
== infinitely near to certainty. Thus no man has the leaſt doubt 
bol the ſun's riſing to-morrow, or that the tide will ebb and flow | 
= at its accuſtomed periods: but where our obſervations are 
broke in upon by frequent interruptious and exceptions to the. 
_ contrary, then we expect ſuch an event with the leaſt degree 
of aſſurance: and in all intermediate caſes, our expectations are 
always in proportion to the conttancy and regularity of the ex- 


perience. 
This method of reaſoning | is not connected by any medium 


or chain of ſteps; but is plainly to be obſerved in all animate 


Vor, I. | T be! ings, 
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beings, brutes as well as men“. 
to aſk a reaſon, why we expect to happen again, that which is 
regularly come to paſs a great many times before, as it is to 
enquire, why the mind perceives a relation between certain 
ideas? 

They are both diſtin faculties of the ſoul. And as it has 
been authorized by ſome writers of diſtinction, to give the de- 


nomination of ſenſe to the internal as well as external percep- 


tions; the one may be called the ſpeculative, and the other the 
probable ſenſe. 


From this laſt- mentioned principle Mr. Hume has Seed 


an argument to ſhew, that there is great improbability againſt 
the belief of any miraculous fact, how well ſoever atteſted : and 
as religion may ſeem to be greatly affected by this concluſion 


(ſuppoling it to be true), before we come directly to conſider 
the argument, it may not be amiſs to enquire how far religion, 


as 2 practical inſtitution, may be concerned therein? 
And for this purpoſe it is to be obſerved, that probable 
evidence for the truth or falſnood of any matter of fact differs 


eſſentially from demonſtration, in that the former admits of 


degrees in the greateſt variety, from the higheſt moral cer- 


tainty, down to the loweſt preſumption ; which the latter Woes 


Not. 
Let it alſo be Farther obſerved, that orobatile evidence is in 


its nature but an imperfect kind of information, the higheſt 
degree of which can never reach abſolute certainty, or full 
proof: and yet to mankind with regard to their practice, i It is 
in many caſes the very guide of their lives. 
| Moſt of our actions are determined by the higheſt degrees of 
| probability. As for inſtance, what we do in conſequence of 
the ſun's riſing to-morrow ; of the ſeaſons regularly ſucceeding 
dne another; and that certain kinds of meat and drink will 
nouriſh. Others are determined by leſſer degrees. Thus 


Rhubarb does not always purge, nor is Opium a ſoporific to 


every perſon that takes it; and yet for all that they are of con - 
ſtant uſe for theſe purpoſes | in medicine. 


damage, no wiſe man makes the leaſt ſcruple of doing what he 
apprehends may be of advantage to him, even though the thing 


bg May not the long ſought after diſtinction between brutes and 


men conſiſt in this? That whereas the human underſtanding com- 

prehends both claſſes, the brutal — ls confined One's to mat. 

ters of fact. 
— "} Was 


And it would be as abſurd 


In all caſes of mo- 
ment, when to act or forbear may be attended with conſiderable 
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loning. 


was Joubrfiil, and one fide by the queſtion as ſupportable as the 
other. But in matters of the utmoſt conſequence, a prudent 


man will think himſelf obliged to take notice even of the loweſt 


probability ; and will a& accordingly. A great many inſtances 
might be given in the common purſuits ot lite, where a man 


would be conſidered as out of his ſenſes, who would not act, 


and with great diligence and application too, not only upon an 
over-chance, but even where the probability might be gi eatly 
againſt his. ſucceſs. 
Suppoſe a criminal under ſentence of death was promiſed a 
,ardon if he threw twelve with a pair of dice at one throw; 
here the probability is thirty-ſix to one againſt him, and yet he 


would be looked upon as mad if he did not try. Nothing in 
ſuch a caſe would hinder a man from trying but the abſolure 


impoſſibility of the event. 
Let us now apply this method of reaſoning to the practice of 
religion. And ſuppoſing the arguments againſt miracles were 


far more probable than the evidence for them, yet the vaſt im- 


portance of religion to our happinels in every reſpect would 
{till be very ſufficient to recommend it to the practice of every 


prudent man ; and the bare poſſibility that it might prove true, 


were there nothing elſe to ſupport it, would engage his aſſent 


and compliance ; or elſe he mult be ſa ppoled to act differently 
in this reſpect to what he generally does in all the other con- 


cerns of his life. So that whether Mr. Hume's reaſonings be 


true or falſe, religion has {till ſufficient evidence to influence the 
practice of every V wile and conſiderate man. 


This being premiſed; let us now proceed to conſider Mr. 


Hume's arguments. 


His reaſoning may be beledly expreſſed i in this manner: 
We have had a long univerſal and uninterrupted experience, 
that no events have happened contrary to the courſe of nature, 
from conſtant and unvaried obſervations. We have therefore 


a full proof, that the uniform courſe has not been broke in 
upon, nor will be, by any particular exceptions. 


But tlie obſervation of truth depending upon, and conſtantly 
following human teſtimony, 1 is by no means univerſal and unin- 


 terrupted, and therefore it dots not amount to a full proof, that 
it either has, or will follow it in any particular inſtance, 


And therefore the proof ariſing from any human teſtimony, 
can never equal the proof that is deduced agaialt a miracle from 
the very nature of the fact. 

This L take to be afy ue and fair ſtat te of tnis gentleman's FER 


2 = But 
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But the anſwer is very plain: If by human teſtimony, he 
would mean the evidence of any one ſingle man indifferently 
taken, then indeed his ſecond propoſition would be true ; but 
then the concluſjon will by no means follow from it : but if 
by human teſtimony he would underſtand the evidence of any 
collection of men, then the ſecond propofition is falſe, and con- 
ſequently the concluſion muſt be ſo too. 

That twelve honeſt perſons ſhould combine to affert a falſe- 
hood, at the hazard of their lives, without any view to private 
intereſt, and with the certain proſpect of loſing every thing that 
is and ought to be dear to mankind in this world, is according 
to his own way of reaſoning, as great a miracle to all intents 
and purpoſes, as any interruption in the common courſe of na- 
ture; becauſe no hiſtory has ever mentioned any ſuch thing, 
nor has any man in any age ever had experience of fuch a fact. 

But here it may be objected, that though it be allowed to be 
as great a miracle for twelve honeſt men to atteſt a falſhood 
_ contrary to their plain intereſt in every reſpect, as that any alter- 

ation ſhould happen in the common courſe of nature, yet theſe 
evidences being equal, they only deſtroy one ne, and (till 
leave the mind in ſuſpence. - 

This objection draws all its force from Mr. Hume's aſſertion, 
that an uniform and uninterrupted experience amounts to a full 
proof, which when examined will not be found true; and in- 
deed I wonder that a writer of his accuracy ſhould venture on 
ſuch an expreſſion, ſince it is confeſſed on all hands, that all 
our reaſonings concerning matters of fact, ever fall ſhort of cer- 
tainty, or full proof. 
And beſides, the very ſame objection which he makes againſt 
the veracity of human teſtimony, to weaken its authenticity, 
may be retorted with equal force againſt his unvaried certainty 


of the courſe of nature: for doubtleſs the number of approved 


| hiſtories we have relating to miracles, will as much leſſen the 
probability of what he calls a full proof on his fide of the queſ- 
tion, as all the forgeries and falſhoods that are brought to di 
credit human teſtimony, will weaken it on the other. 
But the beſt way to be aſſured of the falſhood of this objec- 
tion is to examine it by what we find in our own minds; for 
that muſt not be admitted as an univerſal principle, which Is 
not true in every particular inſlance, - 
According to Mr. Hume, we have a full proof of any fact at- 
hed by twelve honeſt dilintercſted perſons. But would not 
the probability be increaſed, and our beliet of ſuch a fact be 


the HHronger, if the number of witnefles was doubled? I own 
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my mind immediately aſſents to it. But if this be true, it will 
then evidently follow, that the proof againſt a miracle, ariſing 


from the nature of the fact, may, and has been exceeded by 


contrary human teſtimony. 

Suppoſe, as before, that the teſtimony of twelve perſons is 
Juſt equal to it, and we have the evidence of twenty, for any 
particular miracle recorded in the Goſpel ; then ſubtracting the 


- weaker evidence from the ſtronger, we ſhall have the poſitive 


evidence of eight perſons, for the truth of a common matter of 
Tart. 
2 E. D. 


The anſwer I returned to the letter in which this paper was 


is incloſed, was in ſubſtance : as follows: : 


. 
I Au very much obliged to you for the kind manner in 


which you have expreſſed yourſelf with regard to me. And it 


is a pleaſure to me to find that my reply to Mr. Hume is approv- 
ed by a gentleman of ſo much good ſenſe, and of ſuch eminency 
in his profeſſion, as I am well informed you are accounted 


to be. 


J agree with you that Mr. Hume is an clegant od ſubtil 
writer, and one of the moſt dangerous enemies to Chriſtianity 
that have appeared among us. He has a very ſpecious way of 


managing an argument. But his ſubtilty ſeems to have quali- 
fied him not ſo much for clearing an obſcure cauſe, as for 


puzzling a clear one. Many things in his Philoſophical Eſſays 
have a very plauſible appearance, as well as an uncommon turn, 
which he viſibly affects ; but upon a cloſe examination of them 
I think one may venture to pronounce, that few authors can be 


mentioned who have fallen into greater abſurdities and in- 
conſiſtencies. And it were to be wiſhed there was not a ſuffi- 
cient ground for the ſevere cenſure you paſs upon him, When 
you ſay, that © with all his art he has plainly diſcovered a 
bad heart, by throwing out ſome bitter ſneers againſt the 


« Chriſtian revelation, which are abſolutely inconſiſtent with 
& a ſerious belief, or indeed with any regard for it, though 
in ſome parts of his writings he affects a different way ot 
« ſpeaking.” _ 
Lou obſerve, that © we ſeem to be greatly deficient in the 
logick of probability, a point which Mr. Hume had ſtudied 


cc 


cc 


with great accuracy.” And I readily own, that there is a 
great appearance of accuracy in what Mr, Hume hath advanced 


2 3 concerning 
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concerning the grounds and degrees of probability, and the 
different degrees of aſſent due to it. But though what he hath 
oftered this way ſeems plauſible | in general, he hath been far 
from being fair or exact in his application of it. 

The paper you haye ſent incloſed to me, and which you tell 
me was drawn up by the young gentleman you mention, con- 
rains a ſketch of an attempt to ſnew how Mr. Hume might be 
confuted on his own principles, and is executed in ſuch a man- 
ner, that one cannot but regret that a gentleman of ſo promi- 
{ing a genius, and who might have proved ſignally uſeful, was 
ſna: ched away by a fever about th ;e twentieth year of his age. 
You allow me to make what aſe of it I judge proper, and ſeem 
to expect that I ſhould tell you my ſentiments of it with the 
utmoſt frankneſs and candour. And this obligeth me to ac- 
quaint you, that though I look upon the confutation of Mr. 
Hume in the way this gentleman hath managed it to be ſubti! 

and ingenious, yet in ſome things it doth not ſeem to me to be 
quite ſo clear and ſatisfactory, as were to be wiſhed in a matter 
. of ſo great conſequence. He has, I think, from a deſire of con- 
B futing Mr. Hume upon his own principles, been led to make too 
9 large conceſſions to that gentleman, and liath proceeded upon 
ſome of his principles as true and valid, which I think 18 be 
juſtly conteſted. 
Mr. Hume fr equently intimates, that there neither i is nor can 
os be any certainty in the evidence given concerning matters of 
fact, or in damen teſtimony, which can be ſecurely depended . 
on; and that at beſt, it can be only probable. And the inge. 
nious author of the paper having obſerved after Mr. Hume, that 
we can form no judgment concerning the truth or falſhood of 
matter of fact, but what is couſtantly regulated by cuſtom or ex- 
perience, adds, that © it cau never go higher than probability,” 
And again he faith, that probable evidence i is in its nature but 
an imperfect kind of information; the higheſt degree of which 
© cannot reach abſolute certainty or full proof. Where he ſeems 
not to allow that the evidence concerning matters of fact can ever 
arrive at ſuch a certainty as to make up a full proof. And he 
repeats it again, that © it is confeſſed on all hands, that all our 
reaſonings concerning matters of fact ever fall ſhort of cer 
% tainty or full proot.” And yet it we allow Mr. Hume's defi- 
nition of a full proof, that it is ſuch arguments from experience 
as leave NI room for doubt or oþpojttion, the evidence for a matter 
of fact may be ſo circumſtanced as to amount to a full proof, and 
even to a certainty. For I can ſee no reaſon for confining cer 
tainty tothe Evidence We aye by intuition or by demonſtration. 
In 
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In treating of certainty as diſtinguiſhed from probability, a twe- 


fold certainty may very properly be allowed. The one is the 


_ certainty by intuition or by demonſtration, The other is a 


certainty relating to matter of fact. This is indeed of a dif- 
ferent kind from the former: But I think it may no leſs juſtly 
be called certainty, when it fo fully ſatisfieth the mind as to leave 
not the leaſt room for doubt concerning it, and produceth a full 
aſſurance. And that this is often the caſe with relation to 


matters of fact cannot reaſonably be denied. The words ſure 


and certain are frequently applied in common language to 
things of this kind, and for aught I can ſee very properly. And 
in the beſt and exacteſt writers it is often deſcribed under the 
term of moral certainty, an expreſſion which this gentleman him- 
ſelf makes uſe of b. And it is a great miſtake to imagine, that the 
word moral in that caſe is always uſed as a term of diminution, 
as if it were not to be intirely depended on. It is only deſigned 
to ſhew that this certainty is of a different kind, and proceed- 


eth upon different grounds from that which ariſeth from de- 
monſtration; but yet it may produce as ſtrong an aſſurance in 

the mind, and which may undoubtedly be depended upon. 
That there was a war carried on in England in the laſt century 
between King and Parliament, Tonly know by human teſtimony, 
But will any man ſay, that for that reaſon I cannot be ſure of 
it? Many caſes might be mentioned with regard to matters of 
fact which we know by human teſtimony, the evidence of which 
is fo ſtrong and convincing, that we can no more reaſonably 
doubt of it, than of the truth of any propoſition which comes 


to us demonſtrated by the ſtricteſt reaſoning. Mr. Hume him- 
ſelf ſeems ſenſible, that it would be wrong to ſay that every 
thing which is not matter of demonſtration comes only under 


the notion of probability. And therefore though he frequently 


ob The ingenious gentleman ſeems to grant what may be ſufficient, 


- when he ſaith, that probability in ſome caſe: approaches infinitely near 
i certainty. If it de allowed, that matter of fact may be ſo certain, 
that the mind may be fully aſſured of it, and ſo as to leave no room 

for a reaſonable doubt, this is all that is really neceſſary in the pre- 
ſent controverſy. And this is what Mr. Hume himſelf ſeems ſome- 
times to allow, But at other times he gives ſuch an account of hu- 
man teſtimony as tends to render it in all caſes uncertain. And the 
_ deſign of his repreſenting it as never riſing higher than probability, 
| ſeems to be to convey an idea of uncertainty and doubt as inſepa- 


rably attending all human teſtimony. And to guard againſt the | 
wrong uſe that may be made of this is the deſign of what I have 
here obſeryed, © | — — 


1 ſeems 
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ſeems to claſs all matters of fact under the head of probabilities, 
yet in the beginning of his Eſſay on Probability, he ſeems to 
find fault with Mr. Locke for dividing all arguments into demon- 
ſtrative and probable, and oblerves, that to conform our lan- 
guage more to commoſ uſe, we ſhould divide arguments into 
demonfirations, procfs, and probabilities : where he ſeems to 
place what he calls progfs, which he explains to be ſuch argu- 
ments from experience as leave no room for doubt or oppoſi- 
tion, in a higher claſs than probabilities. And Mr. Locke him- 
ſelf, though he ſeems to confine certainty to demonſtration, yet 
allows concerning ſome probabilities ariſing from human teſti- 
mony, that ** they riſe ſo near to certainty, that they govern. 
our thoughts as abſolutely, and influence our actions as 
« fully as the moſt evident demonſtration ; and in what con- 
« cerns us we make little or no difference between them and 
„certain knowlege. Our belief thus grounded riſes to aſſu- 
« rance c.“ And in that caſe I think probability is too low a 
word, and not ſufficiently expreſſive, or properly applicable to 
things of this king. For according to Mr. Locke's account of it, 
and the common uſage of the word, that is ſaid to be proba-- 
ble which is /ikely io be true, and of which we have no certainty, 
but only ſome inducements, as Mr. Locke ſpeaks, to believe and 
receive 
Another thing obſervable in Mr. Hume 6 reakining on this 
ſubject is, that in treating of probability or the evidence of 
facts, which he foundeth wholly upon experience, he con- 
foundeth the evidence of paſt facts with that of the future. 
And the young gentleman himſelf ſeems not ſufficiently to diſ- 
tiaguiſh them. The inſtances he produceth to ſhew, that the 
judgments which the mind forms concerning the probability of 
events will always be in proportion to the conſtancy and regularity 
of the expe erience, all relate to the probability of future events 
from the experience of the paſt. But the queſtion about the 
pr obability of any future fact bath properly nothing to do 
in the preſent controverſy between Mr. Hume and his adverſa- 
ries, which relateth wholly to the evidence of paſt facts. And 
it is only an inſtance of this writer's art, that by confounding 
| theſe different queſtions he may perplex the debate, and throw 
duſt in the eyes of his readers. It will be granted that with 
relation to future facts or events, the utmoſt evidence we can 
atiain to from paſt obſervarion or experience is a high degree of 
Probability ; but with relation to paſt matters of Fart; we may 


them as true. 


< Eſlay on Human Underlanding, book iv. chap, xv. ſeR. 6. 
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in many caſes arrive at a certainty, or what Mr. Hume calls a 
full proof, yea, it often happens, that the evidence of paſt 


facts may be ſo circumſtanced, that we may be certain that ſuch 


an event really came to paſs, though if the queſtion had been 
put before the event, the probability from paſt experience would 
have been greatly againſt it. Nothing therefore can be more 
weak and fallacious than Mr. Hume's reaſoning, when from this 


principle of forming concluſions concerning future events from 


paſt experience, he endeavoureth to deduce an argument againſt 


the belief of any miraculous fact, how well ſoever atteſted. For 


though, if the queſtion were concerning a future miracle in any 


particular inſtance, if we ſhouid judge merely from paſt expe- 


rience, the probability might ſeem to lie againſt it; yet if the 


queſtion be concerning a paſt miraculous fact, there may be 


ſuch proof of it, as may not leave room for a reaſonable doubt 


that the miracle was really done, though before it was done it 


might ſeem highly improbable that it would be done. 
Another fallacy Mr. Hume is guilty of, is his ſappoFng that 


in all cafes where the fact in itſelt conſidered is unuſual, and cut. 
of the way of common experience, Whatever be the evidence 


given for it, there muſt ſtill be a deduction made, and the aſſent 


given to it is always weakened in proportion to the unuſualneſs 
of the fact. Now this doth not always hold. A fact of an ex- 
traordinary nature may come to us confirmed by an evidence ſo 

ſtrong, as to produce a full and undoubted aſſurance of its 


having been done: And in ſuch a cafe there is no deduction to 


be made; nor is the aſſent we give to the truth of the fact at all 
| weakened on the account of its being unuſual and extraordi- 
nary. Thus, e. g. that a great king ſhould be openly put to 
death by his own ſubjects upon a pretended formal trial before 
a court of judicature, is very unuſual, and before it came to 


paſs would have appeared highly improbable; but after it hap- 


pened, there is ſuch evidence of the fact as to produce a full 
aſſurance that it was really done, and the man who ſhould go 
about ſeriouſly to make a doubt of it, and make a formal de- 
duction from the credit of the evidence, on the account of the 
ſtrangeneſs of the fact, and ſhould pretend that we muſt believe 
it with an aſſent only proportioned to the evidence which re- 
maineth after that deduction, would under pretence of extra- 
ordinary accuracy only render himſelf ridiculous. It will indeed 
be readily owned, that more and greater evidence may be juſt] 


required with regard to a thing that is unuſual and out of the 


common courſe, than is required for a common fact; but when 


there is evidence given ſufficient to latisfy the mind, its bein 
= | nonfat 
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unuſual and extraordinary ought not to be urged as a reaſon for 
not giving a full credit to it, or for pretending that the teſtimony 


concerning it is not to be depended upon. For the evidence for 
a fact out of the courſe of common obſervation and experience, 


may be fo circumſtanced as to leave no room for the leaſt rea- 


ſonable doubt. And the aſſent to it may be az. ſtrong and firm 


as to any the moſt common and ordinary event. Nor is any thing 
in that caſe to be deducted from the credit of the evidence, un- 
der pretence of the fact's being unuſual or even miraculous. 

You will allow me on this occaſion to take notice of a paſſage 


in your letter, in which, atter having obſerved that Mr. Hume 


had ſtudied the point about probability, and treated upon it 


WA great accuracy, you give it as your opinion, that“ the 
beſt way of anſwering him would be in the way himſelf has 
* chalked out by comparing the degrees of probability in the 
evidence on both ſices, and deducting the inferior.” Here 
you ſeem to ſuppoſe that there is evidence on both ſides in the 
caſe of miracles, and that upon balancing the evidence, that 


which bath the e higher degrees of probability ought to be pre- 
ferred, at the ſame time "making a deduction from it in pro- 


portion to the weight of the contrary evidence. But the ſuppo- 


ſition you here proceed upon appears to me to be a wrong one; 


viz. That in the caſe in queſtion there is evidence on both 


ſides, and conſequently an oppoſition of evidence; i. e. evi- 


dence againſt the miracles wrought in proof of Chriſtianity, as 
well as evidence for them. There is indeed poſitive ſtrong evi- 
dence on one ſide, to ſhew that thoſe facts were really done, an 


evidence drawn from teſtimony ſo circumſtantiated, that it hath 


all the qualifications which could be reaſonably 4 to render 
it full and ſatisfactoryd. But what evidence is there on the 
other ſide? No counter- evidence or teſtimony to ſhew the 
falſhood of this is pretended by Mr. Hume to be produced. Nor 
are there any circumſtances mentioned attending the evidence 


iifelf, which may juſtly tend to render it ſuſpicious. Nothing 
is oppoſed to it but the miraculous nature of the facts, or their 


being contrary to the uſual courſe of nature. And this cannot 
properly be ſaid to be any evidence to prove that the facts were 


not gone, or that the teſtimony given to them was falſe. Nor 


needs there any deduction to be made in the aſſent we give to 
ſuch a full and ſufficient teſtimony as is here ſuppoſed, on that 
account: becauſe as the cale was cixcumſtanced, it was proper 


that thole acts ould be beyond and out of the common 


8 


0 See 15 fully liewn i in | anſwer to Mr, Hunt, p. 254. & ſeq. 
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courſe of nature and experience: and it was agreeable to the 
wiſdom of God, and to the excellent ends for which thoſe facts 
were deſigned, that they ſhould be fo : fince otherwiſe they 
would not have anſwered the intention, which was to give a 
divine atteſtation to an important revelation of the Higheſt uſe 
and benefit to mankind. NE: 
It is an obſervation of the ingenious author of the paper you 
ſent me, © That twelve honeſt perſons ſhould combine to aſſert 
« a falſhood at the hazard of their lives without any view to 
« private intereſt, and with the certain proſpect of loling every 
e thing that is and ought to be dear ro mankind in this world, 
is, according to Mr. Hume's own way of reaſoning, as great 
« miracle to all intents and purpoſes, as any interruption in 
& the common courſe of nature.” But then he obſerves, that 
the thing theſe witneſſes are ſuppoſed to atteſt being alſo a 
miracle, contrary to the uſual courſe of nature, it may be ob- 
jected, that theſe evidences being equal, they only deſtroy one 
another, and ſtill leave the mind in ſuſpence. The anſwer he 
ives to this does not ſeem to me to be ſufficiently clear. He 
firſt obſerves, That this objection draws all its force from 
&© Mr. Hume's aſſertion, that an uniform and uninterru pted ex- 
« perience is a full proof, which when examined will not be 
“found true, becauſe it is confeſſed on all hands, that all our 
* reaſonings concerning matters of fact ever fall ſhort of cer- 
e tainty, or full proof.“ But beſides that this doth not always 


= Þbold, ſince it hath been ſhewn, that our reaſonings concerning 


matters of fact may in ſome caſes amount to ſuch a certainty as 


may be juſtly called a full proof; it may {till be urged, that an 


uniform uninterrupted experience, though not ſtrictly a full 
proof, yet is ſuch a proof againſt a miracle as is able to counter- 
balance the evidence for it: in which caſe the objection (till 
holds, and the mind is kept in ſuſpence. And the gentleman 
| himſelf ſeems afterwards to grant, that a fact's being contrary 
to the uſual courſe of nature affordeth ſuch a proof againſt it 
from the nature of the thing, as is ſufficient to counterpoiſe the 
evidence of twelve ſuch witneſſes as are ſuppoſed, though he 
thinks it would not do fo, if the number of witneſſes were 
doubled; and that this ſhews that the proof againſt a 1airacle 
ariſing from the nature of the fact may be exceeded by contrary 
human teſtimony, which is what Mr. Hume denies. And he 
argues, that if we ſuppoſe the teſtimony of twelve perſons ſor 

a miracle to be juſt equal to the evidence ariſing from the nature 
of the thing againſt it, and that we have the evidence of twent 
for any particular miracle recorded in the Goſpel, then ſub- 
| Dn fr ries n tracting 
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tracting the weaker evidence from the ſtronger, we ſhall have 
a ſurplus of the poſitive * of eight perſons, without any 
thing to oppole it. 

I am perſuaded, that the deſign of the ingenious gentleman 
in putting the caſe after this manner, was to ſignify it as his 
real opinion, that the teſtimony of twelve ſuch witneſſes as are 
here ſuppoſed in proof of a miracle's having been really wrought, 
did not more than countervail the argument againſt it ariſing. 
from the ſtrangeneſs of the fact: But he had a mind to put the 
caſe as ſtrongly as he could in favour of Mr. Hume, and yet to 
ſhew that there might ſtill be an excels of proof, according to 
his own principles, on the ſide of miracles ; which deſtroys 
his main hypotheſis, that the evidence for a miracle can never 
exceed the evidence againſt it. It appears to me however, that 
this is making too large a conceſſion, and that it is not the 
propereſt way ; of putting the caſe. It proceedeth upon the ſup- 
poſition which hath been already ſhewn to be a wrong one, 
that a thing's being miraculous, or contrary to the uſual courſe 
of nature, is alone in all circumſtances a proper Proof or evi- 
dence againſt the truth of the fact; whereas the caſe may be ſo 
circumſtanced, that the miraculouſneſs of the fact is in reality 
no Prof or evidence againſt it at all. It will indeed be acknow- 
leged, as was before hinted, that greater evidence is required 
with regard to a fact which is miraculous, than for any fact in 
the common and ordinary courſe. But when ſuch evidence is 
given to prove that a miraculous fact was really done, as is ſuit- 
able to the importance of the fact, and which cannot be rejected 5 
without admitting ſuppoſitions which are manifeſtly abſurd; in- 
ſuch a caſe, a thing's being miraculous is no juſt reaſon for not 
giving a full aſſent to the teſtimony concerning it. For its being 
miraculous, in the caſe that hath been put, hath nothing in it 
abſurd or incredible; whereas that twelve men of ſound minds | 
and honeſt characters, ſhould combine to atteſt a falſhood in * 
oppoſition to all their worldly intereſts and prejudices, and to 
every principle that can be ſuppoſed to influence human nature, 

without any affignable cauſe for ſuch a conduct (which has been 
ſnewyn to be the caſe with regard to the witneſſes for Chriſtia- 
nity) is abſolutely abſurd, nor can in any way be accounted for. 

As to the pretence, that in this caſe there is a miracle on both 
ſides, and that the one is to be oppoſed to the other, and de- 
Aroys i its evidence; this ſophiſm which was impoſed upon many, 
and in which the chief {ſtrength of Mr. Hume's Eſſay lies, de- 
riveth its whole force from an abuſe of the word miracle, and 
a confounding, as this writer hath artfully done, a miracle and 
an 
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an abſurdity, as if it were the ſame thing. That twelve men 
ſhould in the circumſtances ſuppofed combine to atteſt a falſhood, 
at the hazard of their lives and of every thing dear to men, can- 


not properly be called a miracle according to any definition that 


can be reaſonably given of a miracle, or even according to Mr. 
Hume's own definition of a miracle, that “ it is a tranſgreſſion 
« of a law of nature by a particular volition of the Deity, or 
« by the interpoſal of ſome inviſible agent; but is a mani- 


feſt abſurdity. But in the caſe of an extraordinary event con- 
trary to the uſual courſe of natural cauſes, and wrought for a 


very valuable purpoſe, and by a power adequate to the effect, 


there is indeed a proper miracle, but no abſurdity at all. It is 


true, that its being unuſual and out of the ordinary courſe of 
obſervation and experience, is a good reaſon for not believing it 
without a ſtrong and convincing evidence, a much ſtronger evi- 


_ dence than would be neceſſary, in common and ordinary facts. 


But when there is an evidence of its having been actually done, 
which hath all the requiſites that can be juſtly demanded in 


ſuch a caſe, and at the ſame time ſufficient reaſons are aſſigned 
worthy of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs to ſhew that it was 
proper it ſhould be done, its being unuſual and extraordinary is 


no proof at all that it hath not been done, nor can in any pro- 


priety of ſpeech be called an evidence againſt it; and therefore 
no ſubtraction is to be made from the credit given to ſuch a 
ſuppoſed full and ſufficient evidence merely on this account, 
Perhaps my meaning will be better underſtood by applying it to 
a particular inſtance. And I chule to mention that which is the 
principal miracle in proof of Chriſtianity, our Lord's reſur- 
rection. The fact itſelf was evidently miraculous, and required 


a divine power to accompliſh it. It was therefore neceſſary, in 
order to lay a juſt foundation for believing it, that there ſnould 


be ſuch an evidence given as was proportioned to the import- 
_ ance and extraordinarineſs of the fact. And that the evidence 
Which was given of it was really ſuch an evidence, appears, I 
think, plainly from what I have eiſewhere obſerved concernin 

ite. But if we ſhould put the caſe thus; that not only was the 
fact extraordinary in itſelf, and out of the common courſe of 
nature, but the evidence given of it was inſufficient, and not to 
be depended upon, and had circumſtances attending it which 
brought it under a juſt ſuſpicion: or, if @pntrary evidence was 


produced to invalidate it, e. g. If the ſoldiers that watched the 
ſepulchre, inſtead of pretending that the body of Jeſus was 


© See above, P- 249, & ſeq. 3 
5 ſtolen 
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{tolen away whilſt they were aſleep, which was no evidence at 


all, and was a plain acknowlegement that they knew nothing at 
all of the matter, had declared that the diſciples came with a 


powerful band of armed men, and over powered the guard, and 
carried away the body: or, if any of the Jews had averred, 
that they were preſent and awake when the ſoldiers ſlept, and 
that they ſaw the diſciples carry away the body: or, if any of 
the diſciples to whom Jeſus appeared, and who profeſſed to 
have ſeen and converſed with him after his reſurrection, had af- 


terwards declared, that they were among the diſciples at thoſe 


times when he was pretended to have appeared, and that they 
ſaw no ſuch appearances, nor heard any ſuch converſations as 
were pretended : On this ſuppoſition it might be properly ſaid 


that there was evidence given on both ſides; viz. for and 


againſt Chriſt's reſurrection, and conſequently that there was a 
real oppoſition of evidence; in which caſe it would be neceſſary 
carefully to examine the evidences, and compare them one with 
another, in order to judge which of them deſerved the greater 
credit, and how far one of them weakened or impaired the force 


of the other. But as the caſe was circumſtanced, ſince there was 
a very ftrong politive evidence given that Chriſt really role from 
the dead, and ſhewed himſelf alive after his reſurrection by 


many infallible proofs, and no contrary evidence produced 
againſt it, nor any thing alleged to render the evidence that 
was given of it juſtly ſuſpected; and ſince there are alſo very 


good reaſons aſſigned worthy of the divine wiſdom and good- 
neſs, which rendered it highly proper that Chriſt ſhould be 


' raiſed from the dead: on this view of the cafe, the extraordi- 


narineſs of the fact, alone conſidered, cannot with any propriety 
be called an ee againſt the truth of it, nor be juſtly urged 
as a reaſon for not yielding a full aſſent to the evidence concern- 


ing it. For it was neceſſary to the ends propoſed by the divine 
wiſdom, that the fact ſhould be of an extraordinary and mira- 


culous nature, and if it had not been ſo, it would not have an- 
ſwered thoſe ends. I think therefore it may juſtly be affirmed, 
that taking the caſe in all its circumſtances, conſidering the : 
great ſtrength and force of the evidence that is given for the 


fact, and the many concurring proofs and atteſtations by which 


it was confirmed, together with the excellent and important 


ends for which it was deſigned, there is as juſt ground to believe 
that Chriſt roſe again from the dead, as that he was crucified ; 

though the latter be a fact not out of the ordinary courſe of 
nature, and the former was evidently ſo. And here it may not 
bet improper to mention a remarkable obſervation of Mr. Lecke. 


He 


9 
Wk 
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He had in giving an account of the grounds of probability 
ſuppoſed one ground of it to be the contormity of a thing with 
our own knowlege, obſervation, and experience. And after taking 
notice of ſeveral things to this purpoſe, he obſerves, That 
though common experience and the ordinary courſe of things 
% have juſtly a mighty influence on the minds of men, to make 
« them give or refuſe credit to any thing propoſed to their 
* belief, yet there is one caſe wherein the ſtrangeneſs of the 
4 fact leſſens not the aſſent to a fair teſtimony given of it, For 
„ vhere ſuch ſupernatural events are ſuitable to ends aimed at 
« by him who has the power to change the courſe of nature; 
* there under ſuch circumſtances they may be the fitter to pro- 
* cure belief, by how much the more they are beyond or con- 
« tfary to common obſervation. This is the proper caſe of 
% miracles, which, well atteſted, do not only find credit them- 
„ ſelves, but give it alſo to other truths which need ſuch a 
% confirmation f.“ . 3 
Thus this great maſter of reaſon is ſo far from thinking with 


Mr. Hume, that a thing's being miraculous, or beyond the 


common courſe of obſervation and experience, abſolutely do- 


ſtroys all evidence of teſtimony that can be given concerning the 


truth of the fact, that in his opinion it doth not fo much as 
leſſen the aſſent given to it upon a fair teſtimony ; provided the 


ſupernatural facts thus atteſted were ſuitable to the ends of the 


divine wiſdom and goodneſs, i. e. wrought in atteſtation to a 


revelation of the higheſt importance, and of the moſt excel- 


Tent tendency ; and that in that caſe the more evidently miracu- 


lous the fact is, the fitter it is to anſwer the end propoſed by it. 


The ingenious author of the paper you ſent me has very pro- 
perly ſummed up Mr. Hume's argument againſt the evidence of 
- miracles, thus: FO.” ET 


We have had a lon univerſal and uninterrupted experience, 
that no events have happened contrary to the courſe of nature, 
from conſtant and unvaried obſervations. We have therefore 


a full proof that this uniform courſe has not been broken in 
upon, nor will be by any particular exceptions. RS 


But the obſervation of truth depending upon, and conſtantly 
following human teſtimony, is by no means univerſal and unin- 
terrupted. And therefore it does not amount to a full proof, 


that it either has or will follow in any particular inſtance, 


ſe. 13. 


Aud 


A Locke's Eſſay on Human Underſtanding, book iv. chap xvi. 
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And therefore the proof ariſing from any human teſtimony, 
can never equal the proof that is deduced againſt a miracle from 
the very nature of the fact. FFF ny 5 
This he takes to be a full and fair ſtate of Mr. Hume's rea- 
| ſoning : and it appears to me to be ſo. And he ſays, The 
« anſwer is plain. If by human teſtimony he would mean of any 
e one ſingle man indifferently taken, then his ſecond propoſition 
« would be true; but then the concluſion would by no means 
& follow from it. But if by human teſtimony he would under- 

4 ſtand the evidence of any collection of men, then the ſecond 
© propoſition is falſe, and conſequently the concluſion is fo 
©" Rn” | FE 85 

This anſwer relateth only to the ſecond propoſition 8. But 
it might have been ſaid, that neither of the propoſitions are to 
be depended upon, and that they are utterly inſufficient to ſup- 
port the concluſion he would draw from them. For as to the 
firſt propoſition, it aſſumes the very point in queſtion. It affirms 
that no events have ever happened contrary to the courſe of 
nature; and that this we know by a long, univerſal, and un- 
Interrupted experience. If this be meant univerſal and uninter- 

rupted experience of all mankind in all ages, which alone 

can be of any force in the preſent argument, how doth it appear 

that we know by univerſal and uninterrupted experience, that 
no ſuch events have ever happened? Are there not ſeveral 
events of this kind recorded by credible teſtimonies to have hap- 
| pened ? The whole argament then is upon a wrong founda- 
tion. It proceedeth upon an univerſal and uninterrupted expe- 
rience, not broken in upon in any inſtance. And there is good 
teſtimony to prove that it hath been broken in upon in ſeveral 
| inſtances. And if it hath been broken in upon in any inſtances, _ 
no argument can be brought from experience to prove that it 

bath not, or may not be broken in upon; and ſo the whole 

reaſoning falls. If it be alleged, that theſe teſtimonies, or 
indeed any teſtimonies at all, ought not to be admitted in this 


” * 
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e Though the ingenious gentleman hath not directly and formally 
anſwered the firſt propoſition, yet he has plainly ſhewn that he doth 
not admit it, when he ſaith, That“ the very ſame objection Mr. 
Hume makes againſt the veracity of human teſtimony to weaken 
e jts authenticity, may be retorted with equal force againſt his un- 
« varied certainty of the courſe of nature. And that doubtleſs the 
« many approved hiſtories we have relating to miracles, will as much 
« leflen the probability of what he calls a full proof on his fide of 
« the queſtion, as all the forgeries and falſhoods that are brought 
to diſcredit human teſtimony will weaken it on the other. 


e To 
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caſe; the queſtion returns. For what reaſon ought they not 
to be admitted? If the reaſon be, as it muſt be according to 
Mr. Hume, becauſe there is an univerſal uninterrupted experi- 
ence againſt them, this is to take it for granted, that no ſuch 
events have ever happened. For if there have been any inſtances 
of ſuch events, the experience is not univerſal and uninterrupted. 
So then we ſee what the boaſted argument againſt miracles 
from uniform experience comes to. It in effect comes to this, 
that no ſuch events have ever happened, becauſe no ſuch events 
have ever happened. 

As to the ſecond pr opoſition, though if we ſpeak of buen 
teſtimony in general, it will be caſily allowed, that it is not to 
be abſolutely and univer ſally depended upon; yet, as hath been 
already hinted, it may in particular inſtances be ſo circum- 
ſtanced as to yield a ſatisfying aſſurance, or what may not im- 
properly be called a full proof. Even the teſtimony of a parti- 

cular perſon may in ſome cafes be ſo circumſtanced, as to leave 
no room for reaſonable ſuſpicion or doubt. But eſpecially if we 
ſneak of what this gentleman calls a collection of men, this may 
in ſome caſes be ſo ſtrong, as to produce a full and intire con- 
viction, however improbable the atteſted fact might otherwiſe 
appear to be. And therefore if we meet with any teſtimonies 
pain: to particular events of an extraordinary nature, they 
2 not immediately to be rejected under pretence of their be- 

ha contrary to paſt experience; but we mult carefully examine 
the evidence brought for them, whether it be of ſuch a kind as 
to make it reaſonable for us to believe them. And that the 
evidence brought for the miraculous facts recorded in the Gol- 
pel are of this kind hath been often clearly ſhewn, _ | 

The only farther reflection I ſhall make on this gentleman” 8 


5 pa per IS, that it contains good and Proper obſervations con- 


cerning our being determined in matters of practice by proba- 
bilities.— That in all caſes of moment, where to act or forbear 
Da, be attended with conſiderable damage, no wife man makes 
the leaſt ſcruple of doing what he apprehend? may be of advan- 
tage to lim, even though tie thing were doubtful. But in 
matters of thi utmolt conſequence, a prudent man will think 
himſelf obliged to take notice of the loweſt probability, and 
will act accordingly. — This he applies to the practice of reli- 
gion, and obſerves, that conſidering the vaſt importance of 
ig to our happinels in every reſpect, the bare poſſibil ty 
that it might prove true, were there nothing elſe to ſupport it, 
would engage nis aſſent and compliance: Or elſe he mult de 
LoL 1. | 1 4 2 — | EY inppoled 
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fuppoſed to act differently in this reſpe&t to what he generally 
does in all the other concerns of his life. 

This obſervation is not intirely new, but it is handſomely il. 
luſtrated by this gentleman, and ſeems very proper to ſnew, 


that thoſe who neglect and deſpiſe religion, do in this, notwith- 


ſtanding their boaſted pretences, act contrary to the plain dic- 
rates of reaſon and good ſenſe. But we need not have recourſe 


to this ſuppoſition. The evidence on the fide of religion is 


vaſtiy ſuperior. And if this be the caſe, no words can ſuffici. 


_ ently expreſs the folly and unreaſonableneſs of their conduct, 


who take up with flight prejudices and preſumptions in oppo- 


ſition to it; and by chooſing darkneſs rather than light, and 
_ rejecting the great ſalvation offered in the Goſpel, run the ut- 


moſt hazard of expoling themſelves to a heavy condemnation 


and puniſhment. 


Thus I have taken the liberty you allowed: me of giving my 


thoughts upon the paper you ſent me. I cannot but look upon 


the young gentleman's attempt to be a laudable and ingenious 
one, though there are ſome things in his way of managing the 
argument, which ſeem not to have been thoroughly conſidered, 
and which, I am ſatisfied, he would have altered, if he had 


lived to take an accurate review of the — 


This, with; a few additions 3 made to it, is the ſubſtance 
of the anſwer I returned to the worthy gentleman who had 


Vote to me, and which I have here inſerted, becauſe there are 
ſome things in it that may tend to the farther illuſtration of 


what I had offered in my remarks on Mr. Hume's Efjay on Mi- 


raclet. My next will contain ſome additional obſervations re- 


lating to the Abbe de Paris, and the miracles attributed to 
him; together with reſſections on ſome paſſages in Mr. Hume's 
Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, which ſeem to be 
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LETTER XXI. 


Some reflefions on the extraordinary ſandtity aſcribed to 
the Abbe de Paris. He carried ſuperſtition to a ſtrange 
exceſs, and by his extraordinary auſterities voluntarily 
Da ſtened his own death, His character and courſe of 
| life of a different kind from that rational and ſolid piety 
and virtue which is recommended in the goſpel. Obſer- 
"4 vations on ſome paſſages in Mr. Hume's Enquiry con- 
1 cerning the Principles of Morals. He reckons ſelf- 
= denial, mortification, and humility among the Monkiſh 
virtues, and repreſents them as not only uſcleſs, but as 

Having a bad influence on the temper and conduct. The 
nature of ſelf-denial explained, and its great uſefulneſs 
and excellency ſhewn. What is to be under ſcood by the 
mortification required in the Goſpel. This alſo is a rea- 
ſonable and neceſſary part of our duty. Virtue, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hume, hath nothing to do with ſufferance. 
But by the acknocwlegement of the wiſeſt moraliſts one 
important office of it is to ſupport and bear us up under 
_ adverſity. The nature of humility Nene. Ii 15 an 
excellent and amiable Virtue. 
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H E miracles of the Abbe 4 Paris have made ſo great a 
"noiſe in the world, and ſo much advantage hath been 
taken of them by the enemies of Chriittanity, and particularly 
by Mr. Hume, that I thought it neceſſary to conſider them 
pretty largely above in the nineteenth Letter. Some things 
| have occured fince, which have ſome relation to that matter, 

and which I ſhall here rake notice of, 
In that Letter, p. 321. mention is made of the Lok opinion 
the people had conceived of the Abbe's extraordinary ſas actity, 
as what tended very much to raiſe their Expectations of miracles 
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to be wrought at his tomb, and by his interceſſion. If we in- 
quire whence this opinion of his extroradinary ſanctity aroſe, 
and upon what it was founded, we {ſhall find it to have been 
principally owing to the exceſſive auſterities in which he exer- 
ciſed himſelf for ſeveral years, of which therefore, and of ſome 
remarkable things in his life and character, it may not be im- 
proper to give ſome account. The particulars I ſhall mention 
fare ſet forth at large by the learned Mr. Maſbeim in a diſſerta- 
tion on the miracles of the Abbe de Paris, and which I did not 


meet with till after the publication of the ſecond volume of the 


View of the Deiftical Writers. It is intitled, Inquiſitio in verita- 
rem miraculorum Franciſci de Paris ſzculi noftrs thaumaturgi *, a 
What he there tells us concerning Monſ. de Paris is faithfully | 
taken from thoſe who hold him in the higheſt admiration, the 
Fanſ/eniftical writers. And from their accounts it ſufliciently 
appears, that his whole life, and eſpecially the latter part of it, 
was one continued ſcene of the moſt abſurd ſuperſtition, and 
which he carried jo an excels that may be thought to border 
UPON madneſs. | 
He was the eldeſt fon of an ancient, rich, and honourable 
family, and therefore born to an opulent fortune tough his 
father, when he faw his turn of mind, very prudently left him 
but a part ot it, aug that in the hands, and under the care of 
his younger brother, But tough he ſtill had an ample pro- 
vilion made for him, 3 voluntarily deprived himſelf of all the 
conveniencies, and even the necellaries of life. He chofe one 
obſcure hole or cottage aſter another to live in, and often mixed 
with beggars, whom ke e re{embled fo much in his cuſtoms, ſor- 
did and rattered carb, and whole manner of his life, that he 
was ſometimes taken for one, and was never better pleaſed, 
than when this e. pe ed him in the {treets and ways to deriſion 
and waalenpt, Poverty was what he ſo much affected, that 
though be applied to his Feather for. what his father had leit 
lim, yer that he might not have the appearance of being rich, 
te choſe not to take it as what was jega! ly due to him, but 0 
ſapphcate foi i: jn the bumbielt terms, as for an alms freely be · 
ſtowed upon a miſerable object that had nothing of his own. 
And vet afterwards in his laſt will, he di! poled of it as his own | 
to various uſes as he thought. fit, eſpecially for the benefit of 
thoſe who had beer [ufferers tor the Jauſeniſt cauſe. For ſeve- 
ral of the Jafc years of his lite he lcemed to make it his buſinels 
a Vide ] To. Laur. Moſhemii Diſſertationum ad Hiſtoriam Kecle- 
ſia. iam peitinenium Volumen ſecundum. — 
to 
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to contrive ways to weaken, or harraſs, and torment his body, 
and thereby haſten his own death. Whilſt he gave away his in- 
come to the poor, he himſelf voluntarily endured all the evils 
and hardſhips which attended the extremity of wantand poverty. 
Mean and wretched was his garb, black bread, water and herbs, 
but without oil, ſalt, or vinegar, or any thing to give them 
| favour, was his only ſuſtenance, and that but once a day. He 
lay upon the ground, and was worn away With continual 
watching. After his death were found his hair-ſhurt, an iron 
croſs, a girdle, ftomacher, and bracelets of the fame metal, all 
beſtuck with ſharp points. Theſe were the inſtruments of pe- 
nitence, with which he was wont to chaſtiſe himſelf, the plain 
marks of which he bore in his body. By ſuch a courſe he 
brought himſelſ not only into great weakneſs of body, but into 
diſorders of mind: And this, which was the natural effect of 
his manner of living, he attributed to the influence of the 
devil, whom God had in juſt judgment permitted to punith him 
for his fins. And in inquiring into the cauſes of the divine diſ- 
pleaſure, he fixed upon this, that he had {till too great a love 
for haman learning and knowlege, and therefore from thence- 
forth did all he could to diveſt himſelf of it, and would have 
ſold his well furniſhed library, if he had not been prevented by 
ſome of his friends, whoſe intereſt it was to preſerve it. For 
two years together he refuſed to come to the holy ſupper, under 
pretence that it was not lawful for him to come, God having 
required him to abſtain from it: And it was with great difficulty 
that he was brought to it at laft, by the threatenings and even 
reproaches of his confeſſor. Finally, that no kind of miſcry 
might be wanting to him, be choſe for his companion to dwell 
with him in his cottage, a man that was looked upon to be 
crazy, and who treated him in the moſt injurions manner. He 
did all he could to hide himſelf from his friends in one lorry 
cottage after another, and about a month before his death fixed 
himſelf in a little lodge in the corner of a garden, expoſed to 
the fun and wind. When by ſuch ſeverities he had brought 
himſelf into an univerſal bad habit of body, and it was vibble to 
his friends, that if he continued in that courſe he could not long 
ſupport under it, a phyſician was called in, who only deſired 
him to remove to a more commodious habitation, to allow him 


| ſelf more lleep, and a better diet, and eſpecially to take uouriſh- 


ing broths for reſtoring his enfeebled conſtitution. But all the 
Per tuaſions of his phyſician, conteilor, and of his friends, and 

the tears of an only brother, could not prevail with him to 
_ follow an advice {o reaſonable and practicable; though he was 


x wc aalſſured 
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_ afſured that if he uſed that method there was great hope of his 
recovery, and that his life could not be preſerved without it. 
And when at laſt to fatisfy their importunity, he ſeemed fo far 
to comply, as to be willing to take ſome broth, it was only an 
appearance of complying, for he took care to give ſuch orders 


to the perſon who was to prepare it for him, that it really 
tyielded little or no nouriſhment. Thus it was manifeſt, that 


he had determined to haſten, as much as in him lay, his own 


death. And accordingly he told his confeſſor, that this life had 
nothing in it to make it worth a Chriſtian's care to preſerve it. 

His friends acknowlege that his death was the effect“ of the 
% almolt incredible auſterities that he exerciſed during the laſt 
*« four years of his life.” His great admirer the Abbe de 4sfeld 
teſtifies, that he heard him declare it was purpoſe to yield 
himſeif a low ſacrifice to divine juſtice. And this his extraor- 
_ dinary courſe of auſterities, together with the zeal he expreſſed 


to the very laſt for the Janſeniſt cauſe, which he Thewed alſo 


by the diſpoſitions he made in his will, as well as by his ap- 


pealing, as with has dying breath, to a future general council 


againſt the conſtitution Unigenztus, procured him fo extraor- 


dinary a reputation, that he has paſſed for one of the greateſt 


faints that ever appeared 1 in the Chriſtian church. No ſooner 


was he dead, but an innumerable multitude of people ran to 
his corpſe, ſome of whom kiſſed his feet, others cut off part of 
his hair as a remedy againſt all manner of evil; ; others bronght 


| books or bits of cloth to touch his body, as believing it filled 
with a divine virtue, 


expect the moſt wonderful things. 

W hoſoever impartially conſiders the ſever a] things that have 
been mentioned, and which are amply verified in the places re- 
ferred to in the margin®; will not think the learned Moſbeim 
in the wrong, when he pronounceth that it cannot in conſiſt- 
ency with reaſon be ſuppoſed, that God ſhould extraordinarily 
interpoſe by his own divine power, to do honour to the bones 


and afhes of a man weak and ſuperſtitious to a degree of folly, 
and who was knowingly and wilfully acceſſory to his own 


death. Inviin do his admirers, as he himſelf had done, extol 
his thus deſtroying himſelf as an offering up himſelf a volun- 
tary ſacrifice to divine juſtice. 
pretence diſpatch himſelf at once with a piſtol or poniard, would 
this be thought a proper juſtification of his conduct? And 


yet I ice not why che pretence might not as well bold! in the one 


2 See N oſheim, ut ſupra, from p. 364. to p. 395 


Thus were they pr epared to believe and 


If a man ſhould under the fame 


- eaſe. 
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caſe as in the other; ſince it makes no great difference, whether 

the death was ſwifter or flower, provided it was brought on 

with a deliberate intention and deſign. 

How different is this from the beautiful and noble idea of 
piety and virtue which the Goſpel furniſheth us with, and from 
the perfect pattern of moral excellence which is ſet us by our 
bleſſed Saviour himſelf in his own holy life and practice! That 
the great apoſtle St. Paul was far from encouraging ſuch auſte- 
rities as tended to hurt and deſtroy the bodily health, ſuffici- 
ently appeareth from the advice he gave to Timothy, Drink no 
longer water, but uſe a little wine, for thy fiemach's jake, and 
thine often infirmities. 1 Tim. v. 23. He condemneth thoſe | 
that, under pretence of extraordinary purity, were for obſerving 

the ordinances and traditions of men, Touch not, taſte not, 
handle not; and brands their practice under-the name of will- 
worſhiþ, a voluntary humility, and neglecting, or as the word 
might be rendered, not ſparing the body, Col. ii. 20, 21, 22, 
23. That which in the caſe of Abbe de Paris is cried up by 
his admirers as a carrying of religion tothe higheſt degree of per- 
fection, viz. his abſtaining from fleſh and confining himſelf to 
herbs, is repreſented by the apoſtle Paul as a ſign of weakneſs 
Bo gp. XT op 1 > 
It hath always appeared to me to be the glory of the 
Chriſtian religion, as preſcribed in the New Teſtament, that the 
piety it teacheth us is ſolid and rational, remote from all ſuper- 
ſtitious extremes, worthy of a God of infinite wiſdom and 
goodnels to require, and becoming the true dignity of the 
reaſonable nature. It comprehendeth not only immediate acts 
of devotion towards God, but a diligent performance of all 
relative duties, and the faithful diſcharge of the various offices 
incumbent upon us in the civil and ſocial life. It requireth us 
indeed to bear with a noble fortitude the greateſt evils, when 
we are regularly called to ſuffer for the caufe of God, but not 
raſhly to expoſe ourſelves to thoſe evils, or to bring them upon 
„ 0000 

The wiſe and beneficent author of nature hath ſtored the 
whole world about us with a variety of benefits: And can it 
be thought to be agreeable to his will, that inſtead of taſting 

his goodnels in the bleſſings he vouchſafeth us, we ſhould make 
a merit of never allowing ourſelves to enjoy them? How 
much more rational is it to receive thoſe bleſſings with thank- 

fulneſs, and enjoy them with temperance, according to that of 
dr. Paul, Every creature of God is good, and nothing to be re- 

Jed, if it be received with thankſerving : For it is ſunctiſiod by 

| | A A a4 --: -. the 
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the word of God and prayer. 1 Tim. iv. 4, 5. Can it be pleal- 
ing to our merciful heavenly Father, that we ſhould not merely 
humble and chaſten ourſelves on ſpecial occaſions, but make it 
our conſtant buſineſs to torment ourſelves, and to impair and 
deſtroy the bodies he hath given us, and thereby unfit our- 
&lves for the proper offices of life? Is it reaſonable to imagine, 
that under the mild diſpenſation of the Goſpel, which breathes 
an ingenuous chearful ſpirit, and raiſeth us to the noble liberty 
of the children of God, the beſt way of recommending our- 
ſelves to his favour ſhould be to deny ourſelves all the com- 
forts he affordeth us, and to paſs our lives in perpetual ſadneſs 
and abſlinence ? Could it be ſaid in that caſe, that Gedlineſs is 
profitable unto all hinge, having promiſe of the life that now is, 
and of that which is to come? 1 Tim. iv. 8. It is true, that 
mortification and ſelf- denial are important Goſpel duties, but 
how different from the extremes of ſuperſtitious rigour, will 
appear, when I come to vindicate the evangelical morality againſt 
the objections of Mr. Hume. It was not indeed till Chriſtians 
began to degenerate from that lovely form of rational, ſolid 
Piety and virtue, of which Chriſt himſelf exhibited the moſt 
perfect example, that they laid ſo mighty a ſtreſs on thoſe ſe- 
vere and rigorous auſterities, which neither our Saviour nor his 
apoſtles had commanded. And in this reſpect ſome of thoſe 
who were antiently deemed heretical ſects carried it to a greater 
degree of ſtrictneſs than the orthodox themſelves. And many 
zealots there have been in falſe religions, and particularly ſome 
of the heathen devotees in the Eaft Indies, who in ſevere pe- 
nances, and rigid auſterities, and in voluntary torments inflicted 
on their own bodies, have far exceeded the Abbe de Paris 
himſelf. | 
T think no far ther obſervations need be made with regard 
to Mr. Hume's Eſſay on Miracles, which is directly levelled 
againſt Chriſtianity. But any one that is acquainted with his 
writings mult be ſenſible, that he often takes occaſion to throw 
out inſinuations againſt religion, which he uſually repreſents 
either under the notion of ſuperſtition or enthuſiaſm. Even 
the morals of the Coſpel have not eſcaped his cenſure, though 
their excellency is ſuch as to have forced acknowlegements 
fi om ſome of thoſe who have been firongly prejugiond alt 
26 
I There is a paſſag ige to this e in his Enquiry concerning. \ 
the Principles 5f Morals, which deſerves particular notice. In 
that Enquiry, as in all his oiker works, he aſſumes the merit 
of makin ag new diſcoveries, aud placing things | in a better gat 
| t jan 
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than any man had done before him; and wonders that a theory 


fo in ple and obvious as that which he hath advanced, could 


have eſcaped the moſt elaborate ſcrutiny and examination b. I 


will not deny that there are in that Enquiry ſome good and 


curious obſervations ; but I can fee little that can be properly 


called new in his theory of morals, except his extending the 
notion of virtue (and it 1s concerning the principles of morals, 
and therefore concerning moral virtue that his mar N proceeds) 
ſo as to comprehend under it every agreeable quality and ac- 


compliſhment, ſuch as wit, RIG eloguence, quickneſs of. 


conception, facility of es xþrefſion, delicacy of tafie in the finer 
arts, Politeneſs e, cleanlineſs, and even force of body d. cannot 
ſce what valuable end it can anſwer in a treatiſe of morals to 


extend the notion of virtue ſo far. It is of high importance to 


mankind rightly to diſtinguiſh things that are morally good 


and excellent from thoſe which are not ſo; and therefore great 


care ſhould be taken, that both our ideas of theſe things, and 
the expreſſions def; oned to fionify them, ſhould be kept diſtinct. 


Wit, eloquence, and what we call natoral parts, as well as ac- 


quired learning, politeneſs, cleanlineſs, and even ſtrength of 


body, are no doubt real advantages, and when under a proper 
direction, and rightly applied, are both ornamental and uſe- 
fal, and are therefore not to be neglected, but as far as we are 
able to be cultivated and improved. This will be eaſily ag- 
Nag negen ” and if this be all Mr. Hume intends, it is far from 


» Fnquiry « concerning he eise of Morals, p. 172. 
e [t has been hinted to me by a worthy triend, that ſome have. 


thought J did Wrong in not allowing politers/5 to be ranked 
among the moral virtues. And therefore to prevent miltakes, 1 
now obſerve, that if by roliteneſ: be meant a kind, abliging beha- 


viour, expreſſive of hamanity and benevolence, and flowing from 


it, it may be juſtly reckoned among the virtues; and in this ſenſe a 


plain country man, who is gocd-natured and obliging! in his deport- 


man. But this ſeems not to be the uſual acceptation of the word 


in our language. By politeneſs is commonly underfiood a being 
well verſed in the forms of what is uſually called good-breeding, and 

a gentee] behaviour. And taken in that ſenſe, however agreeable : 
oy and ornamental it way be, I apprehend 1 It is not properly a moral 
virtue; nor is the want of it a vice. And [ believe it will ſcarce 


be denied, that a man may be really a good and worthy perſon, 
and yet not be what the world calls a polite well-bred man. 
4 See the 6th, 7th, and 8th Sections of the Enquiry concerning 


. the Principles of Moralr : Ae p. 127, 129. 131. 135+ 137. 


2.168. 


being 


ment to the utmolt of his power, may be {aid to be truly a polite 
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being a new diſcovery, But theſe things make properly no 
part of moral virtue; nor can a man be ; ſaid to be good and 
virtuous on the account of his being poſſeſſed of theſe quali- 
ties. He may have wit, eloquence, a polite behaviour, a fine 
taſte in arts, great bodily ſtrength and reſolution, and yet be 
really a bad man. And when theſe things are ſeparated from 
good diſpoſitions of the heart, from probity, benevolence, 
fidelity, integrity, gratitude, inſtead of rendering a man uſeful 
to the community, they quality him for doing a great deal of 
miſchief. Theſe qualities therefore ſhould be carefully diſtin- 
guiſhed from thoſe which conſtitute a good moral character, 
and which ought to be principally recommended to the eſteem 
and approbaticn of mankind, as having in themſelves a real 
variable worth and excellence, and as deriving a merit and 

value to every other quality. Nor is it proper in a treatiſe 
of morals, which pretengs to any degree of accuracy, to con- 
found them altogether under one common e _ 
virtue. 
And as Mr. Hume: enlargeth his notion of virtue, ſo as to 
take in ſeveral things that do not ſeem properly to belong to 
the moral diſpoſitions and qualities, ſo he excludeth from that 
character ſome things which are recommended in the goſpel as 
of importance to the moral temper and conduct, particularly 
humility and ſelf-denial. He obſerves, that. Celibacy, faſting, 
* penance, mortification, ſelf-denial, humility, ſolitude, and 

*« the whole train of Monkiſh virtues, are every-where reject- 
ed by men of ſenſe, becauſe they ſerve no manner of pu.» 
:5 noſe. They neither advance a man's fortune in the world, 
% nor render him a more valuable member of ſociety, neither 
* qualify him for the entertainment of company, nor increaſe _ 
„ his power of ſelt-enjoyment. — On the contrary, they croſs 

all theſe defirable ends, ſtupify the underſtanding, harden 
the heart, obſcure the fancy, and ſour the temper e.“ Our 
author is here pleaſed to claſs humility, mortification, and ſelf- 
_ denial, which are evidently required in the Goſpel, with pe- 
nances, celibicy, and what he calls the Monkiſh virtnes : and 
pronounceth concerning all alike that they are rejected by all 
men of ſenſe, and not only ſerve no manner of purpoſe, but 
have a bid influence in ſtupifying the under ſtanding, harden- 
ing the heart, and ſouring the temper. This is no doubt de- 
Goned to caſt a ſlur upon the Goſpel ſcheme of morality. And 
on the other hand he cries up his own theory of morals, as 
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repreſenting / irtue in all her engaging charms. That © nothin 
« appears but gentleneſs, humanity, beneficence, affability, 
% nay even at proper intervals, play, frolic, and gaiety. She 
«© talks not of uſeleſs auſterities and rigours, ſufferance and 
« ſelf-denial, &c. f.“ A ſcheme of morals which includeth 
Play, frolic, and gaiety, and has nothing to do with /e/f-demal, 
mortification, and ſuſferance, will no doubt be very agreeable 
to many in this gay and frolicſome age. But let us examine 
more diſtinctly what ground there is for our author's cenſures, 
as far as the Chriſtian morals are concerned. ths 
To begin with that which he ſeemeth to have a particular 
averſion to, /e//-denial, This is certainly what our Saviour 
_ expreſly requireth of thoſe who would approve themſelves his 
_ faithful diſciples. He inſiſteth upon it as an eſſential condition 
of their diſcipleſnip, that they ſhould deny themſelves. Matt. 
xvi. 24. Mark viii. 34. And if we do not ſuffer ourſelves to be 
frighten'd by the mere ſound of words, but conſider what is 
really intended, this is one of the molt uſeful leſſons of mo- 
rality, and a neceſſary ingredient in a truly excellent and virtu- 
ous character. One thing intended in this ſelf-denial is the 
reſtraining and governing our appetites and paſſions, and keep- 
ing them within proper bounds, and in a due ſubjcction to the 
higher powers of reaſon and conſcience. And this is certainly 
an important part of ſelf-government and diſcipline, and is un- 
doubtedly a noble attainment, and which argneth a true great- 
_ neſs of foul. And however difficult or diſagreeable it may at 
| firſt be to the animal part of our natures, it is really neceſſary 
to our happineſs, and layeth the beſt foundation for a ſolid 
tranquility and ſatisfaction of mind. Again, if we take ſelf- 
_ denial fora readineſs to deny our private intereſt and advantage 
for valuable and excellent ends, for the konour of God, or the 
public good, for promoting the happineſs of others, or our 
own eternal falvation, and for ſerving the cauſe of truth 
and righteouſneſs in the world; in this view nothing can be 
more noble and praiſe-worthy. And indeed whoever confiders 
that an inordinate ſelfiſhneſs, and addictedneſs to narrow _ 
fleſnly intereſt, and the gratification of the carnal appetites 
and paſſions is the ſource of the chief diſorders of human 
life, will be apt to look upon ſelf-denial to be of great con- 
ſequence in morals. Without ſome degree of ſelf-denial, no- 
thing truly great, noble, or generous is to be atchieved or 
attained, He that cannot bear to deny himſelf upon proper 
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1 Ibid. p. 188. Ae 
— occaſions, 
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occaſions, will never be of any great uſe either to himſelf or | 


to others, nor can make any progreſs in the molt virtuous and 


excellent endowments, or even in agreeable qualities, and true 


politeneſs, This writer himſelf, ſpeaking of zhe love of fame, 
which“ he tells us rules in all generous minds, obſerves, that 


as this prevaileth, the animal conveniencies ſinł gradually in their 


value 8. And elſewhere in the perſon of the Stoic philoſopher, 
he faith, that“ we muſt often make ſuch important ſacrifices, 
4 49 thoſe of life and fortune to virtue.” And that the man 
« of virtue looks down with contempt on all the allurements 
« of pleaſure, and all the menaces of danger——Tolils, dangers, 


* and death itſelf carry their charms, when we brave them for 


the publick good h.“ And even after having told us, that 


Virtue talks not of n and ſelf-denial, he adds, that 


** Virtue never willingly parts with any oleaſure, but in hope 
« of ample compenſation in ſome other period of their lives. 


* The ſole trouble ſhe demands is of a juſt calculation, and 
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a ſteady preference of the greater happineſs i,” Here he 
allows that Virtue may realonably part with preſent pleaſure in 
hope of an ample compenſation in ſome other period of our 
lives, when upon a juſt calculation it contributes to our greater 
happineſs. But then he ſeems to confine the hope of the com- 


penſation whichVirtue is to look for to ſome future period of this 


preſent life, which conſidering the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of 
it is little to be depended on, and may perhaps be thought not 
a ſufficient foundation for. a man's denying himſelt preſent 
pleaſures and advantages But the Goſpel propoleth a much 
more noble and powerful conſideration ; viz. the ſecuring a 
future evcriaſting happineſs ; and ſuppoſing the certainty of 


this, of which we have the fulleſt aſſurance given us, nothing 


can be more agreeable to all the rules of reaſon and juſt calcu- 
lation, than to part with preſent pleaſure, or to undergo oe. 


ſent hardſhips to obtain it. 
What hath been offered with regard to the important duty 


of ſelf-denial may help us to form a juſt notion of mortifica- 
tion, which is nearly connected with it, and which our author 


alfo findeth great fault with. The chief thing intended by it 


is the ſubduing our fleſnly appetites, and our vicious and irre- 


gular inclinations and deſires. To this purpoſe | it is required of 


us, that we mortify the deeds. of the body, Rom. viii. 1 3. thay : 


* 13 concerning the Principles of Morals, p. 138. 
Þ See the 19th of his moral and political Eſſays, p. 213. 
j Enquiry concerning the Fragciple of Morals, P. 188. 
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Let. 27. Mr Hu ME. 36; 
we mortify our members that are on the earth, fornication, un- 
cleanneſs, inordinate aſfection, evil concupiſcence, and covetouſ- 
neſs, which is idolatry, Col. iii. 5. And that we crucify the 
Heſb with the affeftions and luſts, Gal. v. 24. Mortification 
taken in this view is a noble act of virtue, and abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to maintain the dominion of the ſpirit over the fleſh, the 
ſuperiority of reaſon over the inferior appetities. Where theſe 
prevail, they tend to /tuþify the underſtanding, and harden the 
heart, and hinder a man from being a valuable member of ſo- 
ciety, which is what Mr. Hume moſt unjuſtly chargeth upon 
that mortification and ſelf-denial which is required in the 
Goſpel. Mortification is properly oppoſed to that indulging 
and pampering the fleſh, which tendeth to nouriſh and ſtrengthen 
thoſe appetites and luſts, which it is the part of a wiſe and 
virtuous man to correct and ſubdue. Even faſting upon proper 
{ſeaſons and occaſions, however ridiculed by Mr. Hume and 
others, may anſwer a very valuable end, and make a uſeful 
part of ſelf-diſcipline. It may tend both to the health of the 
body, and to keep the mind more clean and vigorous, as well 
as, when accompanied with prayer, promote a true fpirit of 
devotion. But in this, as in every thing elſe, the Chriſtian reli- 
gion, conſidered in its original purity as laid down in the New 
Teſtament, preſerveth a moſt wife moderation, and is far 
from carrying things to extremes, as ſuperſtition haih often 
done. It doth not any- where inſiſt upon exceſſive, or what 
our author calls uſeleſs rigours and auſterities. And fo far is 
that mortification which the Goſpel preſcribeth, and which is 
nothing more than the keeping the body under a juſt diſcipline, 
aud in a due ſubjection to the law of the mind, from being 
inconſiſtent with the true pleaſure and ſatisfaction of life, that 
it layeth the moſt ſolid foundation for it. Mr. Hume himſelf 
takes notice of the © ſuþreme joy which is to be found in the 
« victories over vice, when men are taught to govern their 
“ paſſions, to reform their vices, and ſubdue their worſt 
enemies, which inhabit within their own boſoms *.” ; 
Not only does this gentleman find fault with ſelf-denial and 
mortification, but with /#ferance. ' Virtue, according to his 
repreſentation of it, faiks not of ſufferance and ſelfdenial. 
And vet certain it is that among the beſt moraliſts of all ages 
it has been accounted one of the principal offices of virtue 
to {upport us with a ſteady fortitude under all the evils that 
betal us in this preſent ſtate, and enable us patiently and 
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366 A View of the DzisTicar, Writers, Let. 21; 
even chearfully to bear them. A virtue that cannot ſuffer ad- 
verſity, nor bear us up under it with dignity, and in a proper 
manner, is of little value in a world where we are expoſed to 
ſuch a variety of troubles and ſorrows. And in this the 
Goſpel morality is infinitely ſuperior to that of the moſt ad- 
mired Pagan philoſophers. Mr. Hume has reckoned among 
virtues “ an undiſturbed philoſophical tranquility, ſuperior to 
pain, ſorrow, anxiety, and each aſſault of adverſe fortune !.“ 
But what is this philoſophic tranquility, ſo much boaſted of, 
relying only upon itſelf, compared with that which ariſeth from 
the conſolations ſet before us in the Goſpel, from the aſſurances 
of divine aſſiſtances and ſupports, from the love of God and 
ſenſe of his favour, from the lively animating hopes of glory, 
and the eternal rewards which ſhall crown our patience, and 
perſevering continuance in well- -doing ? 
The laſt thing I ſhall take notice of, as repreſented ander a 
diſadvantageous character by Mr. Hume, though highly com- 
mended and inſiſted on by our Saviour, is Humility. And this 
rightly underſtood, is one of the moſt amiable virtues, and 
greateſt ornaments of the human nature. Our author is pleaſed 
to talk of a certain degree of pride and ſelſ- valuation, the 
want of which @ vice, and the oppolite | to which is mean- 
neſs m. But to call a proper generoſity of mind, which is 
above a mean or baſe thing, pride, is an abuſe of words, Which 
| ought not to be admitted, if we would ſpeak with exaCtnels, in 
an enquiry concerning morals. It is to give the name of an 
odious vice to a very worthy diſpoſition of ſoul. The Goſpel- 
humility is a very different thing from meanneſs. It is very 
conſiſtent with ſuch a juſt ſelf- valuation, as raiſeth us above 
every thing falſe, mean, baſe, and impure, and keepeth us from 
doing any thing unbecoming the dignity of the reaſonable na- 
ture, and the glorious character ard privileges we are inveſted 
with as Chriſtians. True humility doth not abſolutely exclude 
all ſenſe of our own good qualities and attainments; but it 
tempers the ſenſe we have of them with a juit conviction of 
our abſolute dependance upon God for every good thing we are 
 poſſelled of, and of our manifold fins, inſirmities, and defects. 
It is oppoſed to a vain- -glori tous boaſting and felf-fufficiency, and 
to ſuch a high conceit of our abilities and merits, as puffeth 
us up with a preſumptuous confidence in our ſelves, and con- 
: apt of © others, and which is indeed one of the greateſt hin- 


1 Enquiry concerning the Principles of! Torals, p. 152. 
i 14, 147. oy 
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drances to our progreſs in the moſt excellent and worthy attain- 
ments. It manifeſteth itſelf towards God, by an entire unre- 

ſerved ſubjection and reſignation to his authority and will, by 
proper acknowlegements of our o unworthineſs before him, 
and a ſenſe of our continual dependance upon him, and conſtant 
need of his gracious aſſiſtance. And it expreſſeth itſelf towards 
men, by cauſing us to yield a due ſubmiſſion to our ſuperiors, 


cous and obliging towards our equals, in honour preferring one 
another, as St. Paul expreſſeth it, and ready to bear with each 
other's weakneſſes and infirmities. In a word, it diffuſeth its 


gance. And true humility is ſo amiable, ſo engaging, ſo neceſ- 
ſary to render a perſon agreeable, that no man can hope to 
pleaſe, who hath not at leaſt the appearance of it. Our author 
himſelf obſerves, that * among well-bred people, a mutual de- 
* ference is affected, contempt of others diſguiſed n.“ And 
that as we are naturally proud and ſelfiſh, and apt to 
* aſſume the preference above others, a polite man is taught 
„ to behave with deference towards thoſe he converſes with, 
* and to yield the ſuperiority to them in all the common oc- 


humility, and pr eferring others to ouſelves, is a neceſſary part of 


pany, but on the contrary croſs thoſe deſirable purpoſes, and 
| harden the heart, and ſour the temper. 


by his writings, will ſcarce be char ged with the fault of havin; 


have laid a juſt foundation for acquiring the praiſe he ſeems ſo 
he had been as induſtrious to cmploy them in ferving and 
been! in endeavour! ing to weaken and expoſe | 


"2 » Enquiry concerning the Principles of Morals, p. 161, 162. 
Moral and political Eſſays, p. 184, 185. 


POS T- 


and to be affable and condeſcending to our inferiors, courte- 


kindly influence through the whole of our deportment, and all 
the offices of life. Nothing is fo hateful as pride and arro- 


_ * currences of ſociety .“ So that according to him a ſhew of 
good behaviour; and yet he is pleaſed toreckon humility among 
_ thoſe things that neither render a man a more valuable mem 
ber of ſociety, nor qualify him for the entertainment of com- 


But enough of Mr. Hume; who, if we may judge of him 


carried humility to an exceſs. A pity it is that he hath not 
made a better uſe of his abilities and talents, which might 


fond ef, as well as rendered him really uſeful to the world, if 


| promoting the excellent cauſe of religion, as he hath unhappily = 
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oer 


AFTER great part of this Work was finiſhed, and ſent to 


the preſs, I met with a book which TI have read with: 


great pleaſure, intitled, The Criterion; or Miracles examined, 


with a view to expoſe the pretenſions of Pagans and Papiſts ; 


to compare the miraculous Powers recerded in the New Teſta- 
ment, wi thoſe ſaid to ſubſiſt in latter times, and to ſhew the 
great and material diſference between them in point of evi- 
dence : from whence it will appear, that the former muſt be 
true, and the latter may be falſe. The ſubject is evidently both 
curious and important, and is treated by the author, who, I 
hear, 1s the Rev. Mr. Douglaſs, in a judicious and maſterly 


way. It was publiſhed at London in 17 54, and therefore before 


the publication of the ſecond volume of the View sf the Deiſti- 
cal Writers. And if I had then ſeen it, I ſhould certainly have 
thought myſelf obliged to take particular notice of it. The 
worthy author has made judicious obſervations upon Mr: Hume's 
Eſſay on Miracles, eſpecially that part of it which relateth to 
the miracles aſcribed to the Abbe de Paris, which he has in- 


ſiſted on for an hundred pages together, And it is no ſmall 


ſatisfaction to me, that there is a perfect harmony between 


What this learned author has wrote on this ſubject, and what 
I have publiſhed in the preceding part of this work, though 
neither of us knew of the other's work. He ſhews, as I have 


endeavorred to do, that fraud and impoſture were plainly de- 


tected in ſeveral inſtances : and that where the facts were true, 
natural cauſes ſufficient to produce the effect may be aſſigned; 
without ſuppoſing any thing miraculous in the caſe, This he 
has particularly thewn, with regard to each of the miracles 


inſiſted on by Mr. de Montgeron, which he accounts for much 


in the ſame way that Mr. des Voeux hath more largely done, 
though he had not ſeen that gentleman's valuable writings, to 
which | have frequently referred for a fuller account of thoſe 
things which I could do little more than hint at. The reader 
will find in Mr. Dougla/s's work a full proof of the wonderful 
force of the imagination, and the mighty influence that ſtrong 
impreſiions made upon the mind, and vehement paſſions raiſed 
there, may have in producing ſurpriling changes on the body, 
and particularly in removing diſeaſes: of Which he hath pro- 
duced fever al well-attelted inſtances 2, no leſe extraordinary than 


thoſe 
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Let. 21. Mr. H ov M x. _— 
thoſe attributed to the Abbe de Paris, and which yet cannot 
reaſonably be pretended to be properly miraculous. 

As I have thought myſelf obliged to take notice of that part 
of this gentleman's book, which hath ſo near a connection with 
the work in which I have been engaged; ſo it is but juſt to ob- 
ſerve, that it is alſo, with regard to every other part of it, a 
learned and accurate performance. „„ 
What he propoſes to ſnew is, that the evidence for the Goſ- 
pel facts is as extraordinary as the facts themſelves; and that 
no juſt ſuſpicion of fraud or falſhood appeareth in the accounts; 
While every thing is the reverſe, with regard to the evidence 
brought for the Pagan or Popiſh miracles. ES 
He obſerves, That the extraordinary facts aſcribed to a mira- 
culous interpoſition among the Pagans of old, or the Chriſtians 

of latter times, are all reducible to theſe two claſſes. The ac- 
counts are either ſuch as, from the circumſtances thereof, ap- 
pear to be falſe; or, the facts are ſuch as, by the nature there- 

of, they do not appear to be miraculous.— As to the firſt, 
the general rules he lays down, by which we may try the pre- 
tended miracles amongſt Pagans and Papiſts, and which may ſet 
forth the grounds on which we ſuppoſe them to be falſe, are 
theſe three: That either they were not publiſhed to the 
world till long after the time when they were ſaid to be per- 
formed: Or, they were not publiſhed in the places where 
it is pretended the facts were wrought, but were propagated 
only at a great diſtance from the ſcene of action: Or, they 
were {affered to paſs without due examination, becauſe: they 
coincided with the favourite opinions and prejudices of thoſe 
to whom they were reported ; or, becauſe the accounts were 
encouraged and ſupported by thoſe who alone had the power of 
detecting the fraud, and could prevent any examination, which 
might tend to undeceive the world. Theſe obſervations he ap- 
plies to the Pagan and Popiſh miracles; ſome of the moſt re- 
markable of which he diſtinctly mentions, and ſhews, that there 
are none of them that do not labour under one or other of theſe 
defects. %%% Tod Bp . 
After conſidering thoſe pretended miracles, which, from the 
_ circumſtances of the accounts given of them, appear to be falſe, 
he next proceedeth to thoſe works, which though they may 
be true, and aſcribed by ignorance, art, or credulity, to ſuper- 
natural cauſes, yet are really natural, and may be accounted 
tor, without ſuppoſing any miraculous interpoſition. And here 
he enters on a large and particular diſcuſſion of the miracles at- 
e e a tributad 
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tributed to the Abbe de Paris, and of ſome other miracles that 
have been much boaſted of in the Romiſh church. 

Having fully examined and expoſed the Pagan and Popiſh 
miracles, he next proceeds to ſhew, That the objections made 
againſt them, and which adminiſter juſt grounds of ſuſpicion, 
cannot be urged againſt the goſpel miracles. And here he di- 
ſtinctly ſhews, Fir, That the facts were ſuch that, from the 
nature of them, they muſt needs be miraculous, and cannot be 
accounted for in a natural way, or by any power of imagina- 
tion, or ſtrong impreſſions made upon the mind. And, Secondly, 
That thoſe facts are ſuch as, from the circumſtances of them, 
they cannot be falſe. And to this purpoſe, he makes it appear, 
that they were publiſhed and appealed to at the time when they 
were performed ; and were coeval with the preaching of Chriſ- 
tianity, which is manifeſtly founded upon them. — They 


were alſo publiſhed and atteſted at the places where the ſcene of 


them was laid, and on the ſpot on which they were wrought.— 
And the circumſtances, under which they were firſt publithed, 
give us an aſfurange, that they underwent a ſtri& examination, 
and conſequently, that they could not have eſcaped detection, 
had they been impoſtures. | 

Mr. Douglaſs thinks it not ſufficient barcly to prove, that 
the teſtimon for the goſpel-miracles is ſtronger than that which 
ſupporteth any other pretended miracles; he farther ſhews, by 


a variety of conſiderations, that it is the ſtrongeſt that can be 


ſuppoſed, or that, from the nature of the thing, could be had. 


And then he proceeds to obſerve, that beſides the unexeeption · 
able proof from teſtimony, the credibility of the Goſpel-miracles 
zs confirmed to us, by collateral evidences of the moſt ſtriking 
nature, and which no ſpurious miracles can boaſt of: ——Such 
as. the great change that was thereby introduced into the 
ſtate of religion. The proofs that God was with the firſt 


publiſhers of Chriſtianity, in other inſtances beſides thoſe of 


miracles, particularly in aſſiſting them ſupernaturally in the 


knowlege of the ſcheme of religion which they taught, and of 


which they were not capable of being the authors or inventors, | 


and enabling them to give clear predictions of future events. 


—— Aud particularly he inſiſteth upon that moſt expreſs and 


circumſtantial prediction of the deſtruction of the city and 


temple of Jeriſalem, and the diſperſion of the Jewiſh nation, 


as a demonſtration that 7%, acted under a ſupernatural influ- - 


ence.——The laſt thing he urgeth as a collateral evidence is, 
That the miracles recorded in cri Pture were performed by thoſe 


ho 
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who aſſumed the character of prophets, or teachers ſent from 
God, and their miracles were intended as credentials to eſtabliſh 

their claim, to add authority to the meſſages they delivered, and 


the laws they taught, ——A character which, he ſhews, both 
the Pagan and Popiſh miracles are entirely deſliture of. 


THIS is a brief account of the plan of Mr. Douglaſs s Work, 

which fully anſwereth the title: and it is with great pleaſure 1 

take this opportunity to acknowlege the merit of the learned au - 

| thor, and the ſervice he bath done to the Chriſtian and Pro- 
teſtant cauſe. 3 

5 7 am, Sir, &c. | | \ 


{2 * 


I 
NY 


LET En XXII. 


Lord Bolingbroke's Poſthumous Works an inſolent attempt 
upon Religion natural and revealed. Not written ac- 
cording to the laws of method. His fair profeſſions, and 
the advantageous account be gives of his own defſon. 

Ae exalteth himſelf above all that have written before 
bim, ancients and moderns; blames the Free-thinkers for 
taking unbecoming liberties ;, yet writes himſelf without 
any regard to the rules of decency. His outrageous in- 

vet ives againſt the holy Scriptures, particularly againſt 
the writings of Moſes and St. Paul. The ſevere cen- 

ſures be paſſeth on the moſt celebrated Heathen philoſo- 
Pbers. But above all, the virulent and contemptuous 

_ reproaches be caſteth upon Chriſtian philoſophers and 
 divines. A general account of his ſcheme, and the 
main principles to which it is reducible. 4 


$'1R, 


| T* account you gave me of che late pompous dition of 
the works of the late Lord Viſcount Bolingbroke in five 
large volumes 4to, made me very deſirous to ſee them. But it 
was ſome time after the publication of them, before I had an 
opportunity of gratifying * I have now read them 
B b 2 SE with 
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with ſome care and attention. The works he had publiſhed in 
his own life-time, and which are republiſhed in this edition, 
had created a high opinion of the genius and abilities of the 
author. In them he had treated chiefly concerning matters of 
a political nature. And it were greatly to be wiſhed for this own 
reputation, and for the benefit of mankind, that he had con- 
fined himſelf to ſubjects of that kind, in that part of his works 
which he deſigned to be publiſhed after his deceaſe. Theſe his 
poſthumous works make by far the greater part of this collec- 
tion. His Letters on the Study and Uſe of Hiftory, which were 
Publiſhed betore the reſt, had prepared the world not to look 
for any thing from him, that was friendly to Chriſtianity or the 
holy Scriptures, But 1 am apt to think that the extreme inſo- 
lence, the virulence and contempt with which in his other poſt- 
humous works he hath treated thoſe things that have been hi- 
therto accounted molt ſacred among Chriſtians, and the open 
attacks he hath made upon ſome important principles of natural 
religion itſelf, have exceeded whatever was expected or imagined, 
There is ground to apprehend, that the quality and reputation 
of the author, his high pretenſions to reaſon and freedom of 
thought, his great command of words, and the poſitive and 
dictatorial air he every- where aſſumes, may be apt to impoſe 
upon many readers, and may do miſchief in an age too well 
prepared already for receiving ſuch impreſſions. Upon theſe 
conſiderations you have been pleaſed to think that a diſtinct 
examination of this writer might help to furniſh a very proper 
ſupplement to the view which hath been taken of the Deiſtical 
Writers of the laſt and preſent century. I was, I muſt confeſs, 
not very fond of the employment. For what pleaſure could be 
propoſed in raking into ſuch a heap of materials, which are 
thrown together without much order, and among which one 
is ſure to meet with many things ſhocking to any man that has 
aj uſt veneration for our holy regen, and who hath its ho- 
nour and intereſts really at heart ? ©: 
_ Before I eater on a diſtin& conſideration of what Lord Bo- 
lingbr ke hath offered both againſt natural and tevealed reli- 
gion, I ſhall make ſome general obſervations on his ſpirit and 
defign, and his manner of treating the ſubjects he has under- 
taken, which may help us to form a judgment of his character 
as a writer, and how far he is to be depended upon. 
Ihe manner of writing his lordſhip hath generally choſen is 
by way of eſſay. Be has been far from confining himſelf to the 
laws of method: And perhaps thought it beneath ſo great a 
genius to ſtoop to common rules. But there is certainly 5 me- 
W | * * | | 1 8 i 3 | _ dium 
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dium between being too ſtiff and pedantic, and too looſe and 
negligent. He is ſenſible that he has not been very methodical 
and ſeems to pleaſe himſelf in it. He declares that“ he does 
% not obſerve in theſe Eſſays, any more than he uſed to do in 
« converſation, a juſt proportion in the members of his diſ- 
« courſe*.” And that he has thrown his refieftions upon- 
paper as they occurred to his thoughts, and à8 the frequent 
& interruptions to which he was expoſed would give him 
« leave b. He condeſcends to make a kind of apology for 
this way of writing when he ſays, I will endeavour not to 
be tedious; and this endeavour will ſucceed the better per- 
« haps by declining any over: ſtrict obſervation of method c.“ 
But I am apt to think he would have been leſs tedious, and 
more enlightening to his reader, if he had been more obſervant 
of the rules of method. He might then have avoided many of 
thoſe repetitions and digreſſions, which ſo frequently recur in 
theſe Eſſays, and which, notwithſtanding all the advantages of 
his ſtyle, and the vivacity of his imagination, often prove, if 
I may judge of others by myſelf, very diſagreeable and irkſome 
to the reader. EE ng 
As to his deſign in theſe writings, if we are to take his own 
word for it, very great advantage might be expected from them 
to mankind. He believes few men have conſulted others, 
* both the living and the dead, with leſs precipitation, and in 
&« a greater ſpirit of docility, than he has done: He diſtruſted 
„ himſelf, not his teachers, men of the greateſt name, ancient 
& and modern. But he found at laſt, that it was fafer to truſt 
ce himſelf than them, and to proceed by the light of his o -n 
„ underſtanding, than to wander after thoſe ignes fatui of phi- 
« loſophy d.“ He is ſenſible that © it is the modeſt not the 
„ preſumptuous enquirer, who makes a real and ſafe progreſs 
« in the diſcovery of divine truth ©;” and that candour and 
„ knowlege are qualifications which ſhould always go together, 
& and are inſeparable from the love of truth, and promote ong 
another in the diſcovery of it.“ He contents himfelf to be 
« governed by the dictates of nature, and is therefore in no 
« danger of becoming atheiſtical, ſuperſtitious, or ſceptical 5.” 
In his introduction to his Eſſays, in a letter to Mr. Pope, he 
gives a moſt pompous account of his intentions, and evidertly 
raiſeth himſelf above the greateſt men ancient and modern, He 


—_— 


2 Bolingbroke's Works, vol. iii. p. 460. i d Ibid. p. 556, 
bid. d 38. d Thid. p. 320. bid. p. 344 
f Ibid, p. 492. s Vol. v. p. 4992. EY 
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< repreſents metaphyſical divines and philoſophers, as havin 
bewildered themſelves, and a great part of mankind, in ſuch 
inextricable labyrinths of hypothetical reaſonings, that few 
can find their way back, and none can find it forward into 
the road of truth h.“ He declares that natural theology, 
and natural religion, have been corrupted to ſuch a degree, 
that it is grawn, and was ſo long ſince, as neceſſary to plead 
* the.cauſe of God againſt the divine as againſt the atheiſt ; to 
« aſſert his exiſtence againſt the latter, to defend his attributes 
oy againſt the former, and to juſtify his providence againſt 
both i.“ That © truth and falſhood, knowlege and igno- 
rance, revelations of the Creator, inventions of the creature, 
« dictates of reaſon, ſallies of enthuſiaſm, have been blended 


cc 
66 
cc 
cc 
2 


cc 


e ſolong together in ſyſtems of theology, that it may be thought 


% dangerous to ſeparate them k.“ And he ſeems to think this 
was a taſk reſerved for him. He propoſes ** to diſtinguiſh 
genuine and pure Theiſm from the profane mixtures of hu- 
« man. imagination; and to go to the root of that error which 


encourages our, curioſity, ſuſtains our pride, fortifies our 


«© prejudices, and gives pretence to deluſion; to diſcover the 


true nature of human knowlege, how far it extends, how far 
* it is real, and where and how it begins to be fantaſtical!;“ 


e that the gaudy viſions of error being diſpelled, men may be 


Lc 


* accuſtomed to the ſimplicity of truth.” For this he expects 


to be © treated with ſcorn and contempt by the whole theolo - 


cc 


gical and metaphyſical tribe, and railed at as an infidel m.“ 
But © laying aſide all the immenſe volumes of fathers and 
% councils, ſchoolmen, caſuiſts, and controverſial writers, he 
« js determined to ſeek for genuine Chriſtianity with that m- 
« plicity of ſpirit with which it is taught in the goſpel by 
«« Chriſt himſelf v. The guides he propoſes to follow are © the 
works, and the word of God o.“ And he declares, that *©* for 
« himſelf he thought it much better not to write at all, than 
to write under any reſtraint from delivering the whole truth 
of things as it appeared to him b.“ 
But though he thus profeſſes an impartial love of truth, and 
to deliver his ſentiments with freedom, yet he ſeems re- 
ſolved, where he happens to differ from .received opinions, to 


a 


Mſacw a decent regard to the eſtabliſhed ere of his country. 


8 Bolingbrok e's Works, vol. ili. p. 327. Sa © Ibid. p. 
327. 328. E lbid. p. 331. k | Ibid. p. 328, m I bid. 
8 ' Ibid. p p. 332. Ibid. p 347+ v Vol. iv. 
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He praiſeth Scevola and Varro, who, he ſays, © both thought 
that things evidently falſe might deſerve an outward . 
*« when they are inter woven with a ſyſtem of government. 
« This outward reſpect every good ſubject will (ſhew them in 
* ſuch a caſe. He will not propagate thoſe errors, but he will 
5, be cautious how he propagates even truth in oppoſition to 
them .“ He blames not only that arbitrary tyrannical ſpirit 
that puts on the maſh of religious zeal, but that preſumptucus 
Fattious ſpirit that has appeared under the maſk of liberty ; and 
which, if it ſhould prevail, would deſtroy at once the general 
influence of religion, by ſhaking the foundations of it which edu- 
cation had laid. But he thinks, there is a middle way between 
„ theſe extremes, in which a reaſonable man and a good citi- 
nen may direct his ſteps*.” It is to be preſumed therefore 
that he would have it thought that this is the way he himſelf 
| hath taken. He mentions with approbation the maxims of the 
Soufys, a ſect of philoſophers in Perſia: One of which is— 
If you find no reaſon to doubt concerning the opinions of 
* your fathers, keep to them, they will be ſufficient for you. 
If you find any reaſon to doubt concerning them, feek the 
* truth quietly, but take care not to diſturb the minds of 
© other men.” He profeſſeth to proceed by theſe rules, and 
blameth ſome who are called Free-thinkers, for imagining that 
as every man has a right to think and judge for himſelf, he 
* has therefore a right of ſpeaking according to the full free- 
dom of his thoughts. The freedom belongs to him as a ra- 
tional creature: He lies under the reſtraint as a member of 
et {ociety *.” - 
But aotwicliaading theſe fair profeſſions, verkapa there 
ſcarce ever was an author who had leſs regard to the rules of 
decency in writing than Lord Bolingbroke, The holy Scrip- 
tures are received with great veneration among Chriſtians; and 
the religion there taught is the religion publicly profeſſed and 
eſtabliſhed in theſe nations; and therefore, according to his 
_ own rule, ought to be treated with a proper reſpect. And yet 
on many occaſions he throws out the moſt outrageous abuſe 
- againſt thoſe ſacred writings, and the authors of them. He 
compares the hiſtocy of the Pentateuch to the romances Dan 
Quixote was fo fond of, and pronounces that they who receive 
them as authentic are not much leſs mad than he*. That © it 
ds no leſs than blaſphemy to aſſert the Jewiſb Scriptures to 


4 Bolingbroke's Works, vol. iii. p. 331. r Ibid. p. 332. 
+ Ibid, p. 333, 334 © Ibid, p. 280. „ 
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* have been divinely inſpired ;” and he repreſents thoſe that 
attempt to juſtify them as having © ill hearts as well as heads, 
* and as worſe than athieſts, though they may paſs for ſaints u.“ 
He chargeth thoſe with impiety, who would impoſe on us as 
de the word of God, a book which contains ſcarce any thing 
that is not repugnant to the wiſdom, power, and other at- 
e tributes of a Supreme All- perfect Being *.“ And he roundly* 
pronounceth, that ** there are groſs defects and palpable falſe- 
« hoods in almoſt every page of the Scriptures, and the whole 
ce tenor of them is ſuch, as no man, who ackowleges a Supreme 


„ All- perfect. Being, can believe it to be his word y.“ This is 


a brief ſpecimen of his invectives againſt the ſacred writings of 
the Old Teſtament, and which he repeateth on many occaſions. 


He affecteth indeed to ſpeak with ſeeming reſpect of Chriſtiani- 


ty, yet he hath not only endeavoured to invalidate the evidences 
that are brought to ſupport it, but he paſſeth the ſevereſt cen- 


ſures upon doctrines which he himſelf repreſenteth as original 


and eſſential doctrines of the Chriſtian religion. He makes the 


moſt injurious repreſentation of the doctrine of our redemption 


by the blood of Chriſt, and charges it as repugnant to all our ; 
ideas of order, of juſtice, of goodneſs, and even of theiſm®, 


And after a moſt virulent invective againſt the Jewiſb notion of 
God, as partial, cruel, arbitrary, and unjuſt, he aſſerts that the 


character imputed to him by the Chriſtian doctrine of redemp- 15 


tion, and future puniſhments, is as bad or worſe a. Great is 
the contempt and reproach he hath poured forth upon St. Paul, 
who was the penman of a conſiderable part of the New Teſta- 


ment, and whoſe name and writings have been always de- 


ſervedly had in great veneration in the Chriſtian church. He 


chargeth him with diſfimulation and falſhood, and even with 
madneſs b. He aſſerts that his goſpel was different from that 


of Chriſt, and contradictory to it ©. That he writes contuled]y, 
obſcurely, and unintelligibly ; — and where his goſpel is intel- 
ligible, it Is often abſurd, profane, and trifling%. _ 


Some of thoſe gentlemen who have ſhewn little ceſpect os 5 
the holy Scriptures, have yet ſpoke with admiration of many 


of the ſages of antiquity. But Lord Bohngbroke has on all oc- 


caſions treated the greateſt men of all ages with the utmoſt | 


contempt and ſcorn. It is allowable indeed for Leere and im- 


3» Polingbroke's Works, vol. iii. p 290 WY 3 Ibid. p. 
303. Ibid. p. 30 2 Vol. iv. p. 318. vol. v. p. 291. 


. 2 bid. 537,533 „ Vol. iv. p. 172. 300. 
did. 213. 25 298 | 4 Ibid. P 330) 331. 
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partial enquirers after truth, to differ from perſons of high re- 
putation for knowlege and learning, ancient and modern. And 


ſometimes it is the more neceſſary to point out their errors, left 
the authority of great names ſhould lead men aſide from truth. 


But whilſt we think ourſelves obliged to detect their miſtakes, 


there is a decent regard to be paid them, It would be wrong to 


treat them in a reproachful and contemptuous manner. Yet this 


is what our author hath done. If all the paſſages were laid to- 
gether in which he hath inveighed againſt the wiſeſt and moſt 
learned men of all ages, eſpecially the philoſophers, metaphy- 
| ſicians, and divines, they would fill no ſmall volume. And in- 
deed theſe kind of declamatory inveCtives recur ſo often in theſe 
Eſſays, as cannot but create great diſguſt to every reader of 


taſte. I ſhall mention a few paſſages out of a multitude that 
might be produced, and which may ſerve as a ſample of the 
reſt. He faith of the philoſophers, that © they ſeem to acquire 
* knowlege only as a neceſſary ſtep to error, and grow ſo fond 


© of the latter, that they eſteem it no longer a human, but raiſe 


de theſe ſearchers after truth, theſe lovers of wiſdom, are no- 
« thing better than venders of falſe wares—And the moſt ir- 
rational of all proceedings paſs for the utmoſt efforts of hu- 
„ man reaſon*®,” He repreſents metaphyſical divines and phi- 


joſophers as having“ wandered many thouſand years in imagi- 


* nary light and real darkneſs f.“ He frequently chargeth them 


with madneſs, and ſometimes with blaſþhemy ; and that they 


„ ſtaggered about, and joſtled one another in their dreams s.“ 


: Speaking of Plato and Ariſtotle, he ſays, © their works have | 


e been preſerved, perhaps more to the detriment. than to the 


% advancement of learning“. And though he ſometimes com- 
mends Socrates, he pronounces, that he © ſubſtituted fantaſtical 


« jdeas inſtead of real knowlege, and corrupted ſcience to the 
very ſource.” That“ he loft himſelf in the clouds when 
* he declared, that the two offices of philoſophy are the con- 
„ templation of God, and the abſtracting of the ſoul from cor- 

* poreal ſenſe;”—and that he and Plato were mad enough to 


think themſelves capable of ſuch contemplation and ſuch ab. 


traction i. Beſides many occaſional paſſages ſcattered throughout 
theſe Eſſays, there are ſeveral large ſections which contain almoſt 


nothing elſe than inveclives againſt Plato and his philoſophy. 


Bolingbroke's Works, vol. iii. p. 40. (Vol. iv. p. 8. 
& Vol. iii. p. 55 3. 554. vol. iv. p. 129. 150. d Vol. iii. 


* Ann 


&« jt by an imaginary apotheoſis up to a divine ſcience —-That 


le 
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He ſays, that philoſopher *© treated every ſubject, whether cor- 
«« poreal or intellectual, like a bombaſt poet, and a mad theo- 
* logian k.“ That © he who reads Plato's works like a man 

sin his ſenſes, will be tempted to think on many occaſions that 

« the author was not ſo:”—And that * no man ever dreamed 

„ ſo wildly as this author wrote '.” He chargeth him with a 

« falſe ſublime in ſtyle, and that no writer can ſink lower than 
* he into a tedious ſocratical irony, into certain flimſy hypo- 
* thetical reaſonings that prove nothing, and into alluſions that 

1 are mere vulgariſms, and that neither explain nor inforce any 
te thing that wants to be explained or in forced m.“ He repre- 

ſents all the commentators and tran/lators of Plato as dull or 

mad - and calls Ficinus delirious, and Dacier ſimple and a bi. 
t, and a Platonic madman”. The true reaſon of the parti- 

_ cular diſlike he every-where expreſſes againſt that philoſopher 
ſeems to be what he calls his © rambling ſpeculations about the 
„ divine and ſpiritual nature, about immaterial ſubſtances, 
* about the immortality of the ſoul, and about the rewards 

= and puniſhmens of a future ſtate o. 

As to the Stoics, he declares, that their thevlagy and mo- 

„ rality were alike abſurd.” That in endeavouring to account 
| how it came that there is evil in the world, and that the be} 
men have often the greateſt ſhare of this evil, they talked 

mere nonſenſe, figurative, ſublime, metaphyſical, but non- 

* ſenſe ſtillꝰ. The ancient thei/s in general he repreſents as 

having been ſeduced many ways into a confederacy with the 
atheiſts, and particularly blames them for pretending to connect 
moral attributes, ſuch as we conceive them, with the phyſical 
attributes of God; which, he affirms, gave great advantage to 

the objettions of the atheiſts J. 

But there is no ſort of men againſt whom he inveighs with 
greater licence of reproach than the Chriſtian divioes and philo- 
21 nm. - He frequently ſpeaks of the ancient fathers with the 
utmoſt contempt: That they were ſuperſtitious, credulous, 
jying men ;—and that the © greateſt of them were unfit to 
„ write or ſpeak on any ſubject that required cloſeneſs of rea - 
„ ſoning, an evangelical candour, and even common ingenu- 
e As to the mare modern divines, he takes Srery 5 


k -Boliogbroke's Works, . p. 120. 1 1 Ibid. p. 344. 
1 bid. p 140, 141. 363.354. n bid. p. 
107. 140. 355. ? Ibid. 347.348. v Vol. v. p. 247. 
1 iIdie. 2 1185 x Vol. ili. p. 337.338. vol. iv, 

p. 385. 
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occaſion of inſulting and abuſing them. Not only doth he re- 
preſent them as © declaimers who have little reſpect for their 
« readers, —as hired to defend the Chriſtian ſyſtem, —and as 
« ſeeking nothing more than the honour of the gown, by 
e having the laſt word in every diſpute * ;” but he ſays, © they 
te talk a great deal of blaſphemy on the head of internal divine 
é characters of Scripture t.“ He often repeats it, that atheiſts 
deny God, but the divines defame him, Which, he thinks, is the 
worſe of the tuo. He charges them with madneſs, and worſe 
than madneſs *, That they have recourſe to trifling diſtinc- 
„tions, and dogmatical affirmations, the laſt retrenchments 
4 of obſtinacy x. That ** of all fools, the moſt preſumptuous, 
« and at the fame time the moſt trifling, are metaphyſical phi- 
« loſophers and divines?.” He charges them, in an addreſs 
he makes to God, with owning his exiſtence only to cenſure 
« his works, and the diſpenſations of his providence *.” And 
frequently repreſents them as in alliance with the atheiſts, as 
betraying the cauſe of God to them, and as doing their beſt in 
concert with theſe their allies, to deſtroy both the goodneſs and 
Juſtice of God *, He declares, that“ he who follows them 
cannot avoid preſumption and profaneneſs, and muſt be 
«© much upon his guard to avoid blaſphemy ®.” That the 
* preachers of natural and revealed religion have been loudeſt 
in their clamours againſt Providence, and have done nothing 
« more than repeat what the atheiſts have ſaid; — and that 
e they attempt to prove that the Supreme Being is the tyrant 
of the world he governsc.“ And the ſame charge he ad- 
vanceth againſt the Chriſtian philoſophers in general, 
But betides theſe general invectives againſt Chriſtian philoſo- 
phers and divines, he hath particularly attacked ſome of the 
moſt celebrated names in a manner little reconcileable to good 
manners, and the-decency which ought to be obſerved towards 
_ perſons of diſtinguiſhed reputation, even when we think them 
in the wrong. Speaking of * many reverend perſons, who, he 
e ſays, have had their heads turned by a preternatural fermen- 
station of the brain, or a philoſophical delirium,” —he ob- 
ſerves, that © none has been more ſo than Dr. Cudworth.—He - 
6 read oo much to think enaugh. 5 He repreſents him 2 


« Bolingbroke's Works, vol. iii. p. n vol. v. p. 286. 314. 
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having given a nonſenſical paraphraſe of nonſenſe,” and 
that ** the good man paſſed his life in the ſtudy of an unmean- 
ing jargon: And as he learned, ſo he taught 9.” He charges 
Biſhop Cumberland with metaphyſical jargon, and theological 
00 blaſphemy *. ” Stillingfleet is ſpoken of with contempt ; as 
alſo Huet, Bochart, and the Chriſtian antiquariesf. Nor is 
Archbiſhop Tulotſon treated with greater regard. He talks in 
a very lighting way of thoſe that have written on the law of 
nature, particularly Grotius, Seiden, and Puffendorf. That 
they puzzle and per plex the plaineſt thing in the world, and 
tt ſeem to be great writers on this ſubject, by much the ſame 
« right as he might be called a great traveller, who ſhould go 
« from London to Paris by the Cape of Good Hopes.” There is 
none of the Chriſtian philoſophers of whom he ſpeaks with ſo 
much reſpect as Mr. Leche; yet he repreſents him as having 


e dreamed that he had a power of forming abſtract ideas; and 


mentions this as a proof that ** there is ſuch a thing as a phi- 
« foſophical aeliriumd. And he charges it upon him as a 
great inconſiſtency, that he ſhould write a Commentary on 
St. Paul's Epiſtles, and a Diſcourſe on the Reaſonableneſs of 
Chriſtianity, after he had written an na da on Human Under- 
ſtanding i. 2 | 
But there is no one perſon whom he treats with ſo mack 
rudeneſs and inſolence as the late eminently learned Dr. Samuel 
Clarke. He calls him a preſumptuous dogmatiſt, and repreſents 
him as having *© impiouſly advanced, that we know the rule 
God governs by as well as he, —and that, like another Eu- 
& nomius, he preſumes to know Gad, his moral nature at leaſt, 
«and to teach others to know him, as well as he knows him- 
« ſelf k.“ He chargeth him with a fooliſh and wicked rhodumon»- 


tade, © with pretending to make infallible demonſtrations, like 


the Pope's decrees, and ſending every one to the devil who 


does not believe in them!: And with a rhapſady of pre- 
: % ſumptuous reaſonings, of prophane abſurdities, of evaſions 


& that ſeem to anſwer whilſt they only perplex, and in one 


* word, the moſt arbitrary and leaſt reaſonable ſuppoſitionsn.“ 


He faith, that the retrenchments caſt up by him are feeble | 


0 beyond belief; 1 that * he boaſts Ike a bully, who looks 


2 Boliogbroke's Works, vol. iii. p. 35 8 vol. iv. p. 92. 

AV v. P- 82 f Vol. iii. p. 264. vol. iv. p. 13. Vol. 
v p. 68. Vol. iii. p. 441, 442. i Vol. iv. p. 166. 295. 

* Vol. ui, p. 52. vol. v. p. 499. | Ibid. p. 8 V Ibid, 
293. ----- „ 
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% fierce, ſpeaks big, and is little to be feared ".” Not only 
does he call him an audacious and vain ſoþhiſt *, but he carries 
it ſo far as to ſay, that © he and Wollaſton do in effect renounce 
t God, as much as the rankeſt of the atheiſtical tribe ?.“ With 
regard to the laſt mentioned celebrated writer, Mr. Wollafton, 
beſides the ſevere reproach caſt upon him in the paſſage I have 
juſt cited, Lord Bolingbroke elſewhere treats him as © a licen- 
4 tious maker of hypotheſes and a whining philoſopher.” He 
repreſents all that he hath ſaid about the immortality of the ſoul 
« as a ſtring of arbitrary ſuppolitions;” and that his diſcourſe 
« on that ſubject is ſuch as would lead one to think that the 
« philoſopher who held it was a patient of Dr. Monroe's, not 


« yet perfectly reſtored to his ſenſes .“ He acknowleges him 


indeed to have been a man of parts and learning, but charges 
him with writing nonſenſe; that he, and ſuch as he, were learn- 


ed lunatics; and he treats his way of arguing about a future 


ſtate, as a ſpecimen of that ſort of madneſs which is called a 
dementia quoad hoc. The ſame cenſure he paſſeth on the late 
Lord Preſident of Scotland, that he was indeed a man of ca- 
« pacity, good ſenſe, and knowlege, but was in a delirium, and 
« mad quoad hoc when he wrote againſt Tindal*,” 


You cannot but have obſerved, in reading over ſeveral of the 
paſſages which have been produced, that it is familiar with 


Lord Bolingbroke to repreſent thoſe as mad and out of their 
| ſenſes who happen to differ from him, at leaſt as mad with 


regard to the particular point in difference. I ſhall only men- 


tion one paſſage more to this purpoſe out of the many that 


might be produced. Having compared the reaſoners a priori 


to perſons in Bedlam, and the ſeveral forts of madmen there, he 
adds, that * atheiſts are one ſort of madmen, many divines and 


c theiſts another ſort;“ — and that “ theſe ſorts of madmen 


« are principally to be found in colleges and ſchools, where 
« different fects have rendered this fort of madneſs, which is 
e gecafionally elſewhere, both epidemical and traditional*,” If 


one was to imitate this author's manner of talking, one might 


be apt to charge him as being ſeized with a ſort of madneſs 


when certain ſubjects come in his way—metaphyſics artificial 
theology - Plato and Platonic philolophy—ſpiritual ſubſtance, 
and incorporeal eſſence — but above all, the Chriſtian divines 


e Bolingbroke's Works, vol. v. p. 280. 293. 


. . Ibid.p. 
2933 Þ-Ibid. p. 484. 48385. 1 Vol. iii. p. 515. 518. 
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and clergy. —— Theſe, when he happens to meet with them, 
bring one of his fits upon him, and often ſet him a raving for 
ſeveral pages together. But I conteſs I too much diſlike ſuch 
a way of writing to make recriminations of this kind. And 
yet his Lordſhip tells the divines of the diſcretion of their adver- 
faries, and would have them return it with diſcretion. And 
he repreſents the orthodox bullies, as he calls them, as “ affect. 
_ ing to triumph over men, who employ but part of their 
60 ſtrength, as tiring them with impertinent paradoxes, and pro- 
“ yoking them with unjuſt reflections, and often by the fouleſt 
language u.. 
I am apt to think that by this time you are weary of reading 
over ſuch a heap of abuſive reflections, ſo unbecoming any 
man of learning and education, much ore one ſo converſant 
in the polite world, as Lord Bolingbroke had been. The tran- 
ſeribing them out of his eſſays was no very agreeable employ- 
ment. But they ſo often occur there, and make ſo remarkable 
a part of the works of this right honourable author, that it was 
abſolutely neceſſary to take ſome notice of them. One thing 
may be ſafely collected from his writing after this manner; viz, 
that he had a very high opinion of the ſuperiority of his own 
underſtanding, and a ſovereign contempt for all thoſe that were 
in different ſentiments from him, whether philoſophers ancient 
or modern, or divines, but eſpecially for the latter. 
If we examine what 1 55 there is for theſe W pre- 
tenſions, or what new and important diſcoveries this writer 
hath made in religion or philoſophy, which may be of real uſe 
to mankind, the principal things in his ſcheme may be reduced 
to the following heads: 
1. That there is one Supreme All- perfect Being, the eternal 
and original cauſe of all things, of almighty power and infinite 
wiſdom; but that we muſt not pretend to aſcribe to him any 
moral attributes, diſtinct from his phyſical, eſpecially holineſs, - 
Juſtice, and goodneſs : that he has not theſe attributes accord- 
ing to the ideas we conceive of them, nor any thing equivalent 
to thoſe qualities as they are in us; and that to pretend to de- 
duce moral obligations from thoſe attributes, or to talk of 
imitating God 1 in his moral attributes, is enthuſiaſm or blal⸗ 
„Pe 
N 2. That God made the world, and eſtabliſhed the lane of 
this ſyſtem at the beginning: but that he doth not now con- 
cern himſelf ! in the affairs of men, or that if he doth, his pro- 


® Bolingbroke Works, vol. iii, p · 272 273. 
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vidence only extendeth to collective bodies, but hath no regard 
to individuals, to their actions, or to the events that befal 
7 
That the ſoul is not a diſtin ſubſtance from the body : 

4 the Whole man is diſſolved at death; and that though it 
may be uſeful to mankind to believe the doftring of future re- 
wards and puniſhments, yet It is a fiction, which hath no real 
foundation in nature and reaſon : and that to pretend to argue 
for future retributions from the apprehended unequal diſtribu- 
tions of this preſent ſtate, is abſurd and blaſphemous, and is 
to caſt the moſt unworthy reflections on divine Providence. 


4. That the law of nature is what reaſon diſcovereth to us 


concerning our duty as founded in the human ſyſtem; that it 
is clear and obvious to all mankind ; but has bees obſcured and 
perverted by ancient philoſophers and modern divines: that it 
has not been ſet in a proper light by thoſe who have undertaken 
to treat of it; and therefore he hath repreſented it in its genuine 
purity and ſimplicity: and that the ſanctions of that law we 
to meu not individually, but collectively conſidered. 

5. That from the clearneſs and ſufficiency of the law of na- 
ture, it may be concluded that God hath made no other reve- 
lation of his will to mankind: and that there is no need or uſe 
bor any extraordinary ſupernatural revelation. 

6. That it is profane and blaſphemous to aſcribe the Few 75 
Scriptures to revelation or inſpiration from God: That the 


hiſtory contained there is falſe and incredible, and the ſcheme 
_ of religion taught in thoſe writings is abſolutely unworthy of 


God, and repugnant to his divine perfections. 


7. That the New Teſtament conſiſts of two different goſp els, 


_ oppoſite to one another, that of Chriſt and that of St. Paul. 
That Chriſtianity in its genuine ſimplicity, as taught by Jeſus 
Chriſt, and contained in the evangelical writings, is a benevo- 
lent inſtitution, and may be regarded as a republication of the 
law of nature, or rather of the theology of Plato: that the mo- 


nals it teaches are pure, but no other than the philoſophers had 
taught before, and that ſome of its precepts are not agreeable to 
the natural law; and ſome of its original doctrines, particular- 

ly thoſe relating to the redemption 7 7 by the death of 
Chriſt, and to future rewards and puniſhments, are abſurd, 


aud enden with the attributes of God. 


Theſe appear to me to be the moſt remarkable 3 in the 


late Lord Bolingbroke” s Poſthumous works, as far as natural 


and revealed religion is concerned. And the method I propofe 


to purſue in my obſervations npon them is this: F 
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384 A View of the DersTICAL Writers. Let. 22. 
I ſhall firſt conſider the attempts he hath made to ſubvert the 
main principles that lie at the foundation of all religion; viz. 
thoſe relating to the moral attributes of God, a particular pro- 
vidence extending to the individuals of the human race, the im- 
mortality of the Fail, and a future ſtate of retributions. I ſhall 
next examine the account he hath given of the law of nature, 
and of the duties and ſanctions of that law. After which it will 
be proper to conſider what he hath offered concerning divine 
revelation in general, with a view to ſhew that an extraordinary 
revelation of the will of God to mankind is abſolutely needleſs, 
and that therefore we may conclude that God hath never given 
ſuch a revelation at all. I ſhall proceed in the next place to a 
particular and diſtin& examination of the objections he hath 
_ urged againſt the truth and divine original of the Moſaic reve- 
lation, and the Scriptures of the Old Teſtament. And ſhall con- 
clude with conſidering what more directly relateth to the Chriſ- 
tian revelation properly ſo called, to its proofs and evidences, 
and to its laws and doctrines, all which wm hath endeavoured 
to expoſe. 

This I hope may be ſufficient to anſwer thi deſign have in 
view, which is to obviate the principal miſchiefs to religion, 
which Lord Bolingbroke's Works ſeem fitted to produce, Other 
things there are in theſe volumes, which might furniſh matter 
for many reflections, but which I ſhall take little or no notice of, 
as they do not come within the compaſs of the plan I propoſe. 


Jam, Ge. 


L E T. 
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LETTER XXIII. 


1777 Bolingbroke aſſerts the exiſtence of God MY) the 
Atheiſts, but rejedts the argument a priori, and that 


drawn from the general conſent of mankind. He is | 


for reducing all the divine attributes to wiſdom and 
power, and blames the divines for diſtinguiſhing be- 
' tween the phyſical and moral attributes. He aſſerts that 
we cannot aſcribe goodneſs and juſtice to God, according 
to our ideas of them, nor argue with any certainly about 


them. That it is abſurd to deduce moral obligations 


from the moral attributes of God, or to pretend to imi- 
tate him in thoſe attributes. Obſervations upon his 
ſcheme. It is fhewn, that the moral attributes are ne- 


cefſarily included in the idea of the abſolutely perfeli Be- 

ing. The author's objections againſt aſcribing thoſe at- 

tributes to God, or diſtinguiſhing them from bis phyſic a 
attributes, particularly conſidered. His manifold i incon- 


7 Nene, and contradictions. ö 
STR, 


N my laſt a general account was given of the ſcheine Lord 


Bolingbroke ſeems to have had in view in his Poſthumous 
Works, and of the main principles to which it is reducible. I 


now proceed to a more diſtinct examination of thoſe principles; 
and ſhall 'begin with that which lieth at the foundation of all 


Religion, the exiſtence and attributes of God. And it muſt be 


acknowleged, that his: Lordſhip every-where in the ſtrongeſt 


terms aſſerteth the exiſtence of the One Supreme All-pertect 


Being, the Great Author of the univerſe. He repreſents this 


as ftriftly demonſtrable, and treats the opinion of the atheiſts 
as infinitely abſurd ; and that they can only cavii, but cannot 

_ reaſon, againſt the exiſtence of the firſt cauſe ; of which, he 
thinks, we may be in reaſbn as ſure as of our own exiſtence. 
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There are ſeveral paſſages in his works, in which he expreſſeth 
himſelf devoutly with regard to the Supreme Being, and pro- 
feſſeth ſeriouſly to adore him. And there are ſome inſtances of 
his addreſſing him with great ſolemnity, and in a religious 
- manner ®, 

I need nor take any notice of what he hath briefly offered fs 
demonſtrating the exiſtence of a Deity b. He has ſaid nothing 
on this head, but what hath been frequently urged to great ad- 
vantage by others before him ; and particularly by Dr. Clarke, 

in what his Lordſhip is pleaſed to call his pretended demonſtra- 

tion of the Being and Attributes of God e. 
O.ur author indeed is for confining the proof to the argument 
a pofteriori, and is for abſolutely rejecting the argument a priori, 
whereas Dr. Clarke inſiſts upon both. And I cannot help think- 
ing that both may be highly uſeful; and that they are then moſt 
effectual, and come with the greateſt force, when they come in 
aid of one another, 

As Lord Bolingbroke rejects the argument à priori for the ex- 
iſtence and perfections of God, ſo he ſeems not willing to allow 
that which is drawn from the general conſent of mankind. He 
 fays, it will indeed prove, that men generally believed a God, 
but not that ſuch a Being exiſts; and he repreſents it as frifing 
to in/iſt upon it a. And in a letter occaſioned by one of Arch- 
diſhop Tillatſan's ſermons, vol. iii. p. 257, & ſeq. he finds fault 
with that great divine for making uſe of that argument, and 
: diſingenuouſly repreſents i it, as if he had reſted the proof of a 
Deity principally upon it ©; ; which he is far from doing, though 
it muſt be acknowleged to be a conſideration of great weight, 
He particularly blames the Archbiſhop for aſcribing this conſent 

to the nature of the human mind, on which God has impreſſed an 
innate idea of himſelf; but he owns, that afterwards he ſoftens 
it by ſaying, that © the human mind is ſo diſpoſed that men ma 

_ & diſcover in the due uſe of its faculties, that there is a God f.“ 

And he ſpeaks of ſome divines who explain it thus; that the 
belief of God is founded on a certain natural proportion there 
is between this great truth and the conceptions of the human 


mind. But our author thinks, that ** ſuch a natural and in- 


timate proportion between the exiſtence of God, and the con- ; 
Ki. h of the human mind, may appear chimerical, _ 


| © See particularly vol. wi. p. 247. 358. vol. v. p. 338, Ke. 
V Vol. iii. p- 353, 354. . Ibid p. 247. 
© Ibid. p. 155 . Ibid. p. bb 


« kid 
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« perhaps is ſo 8.“ And obſerves, that © Polytheiſm was more 


4 conformable to the natural conceptions of the human mind, 


<« eſpecially in the moſt ancient and ignorant ages, than the be 
. 


* 


© and Governor of all things.“ Yet he afterwards declares, 
that. the idea of an All-wiſe and All- powerful Being, the firſt 
te cauſe of all things, is ſo Þroportionable to human reaſon, that 
te jt muſt have been received into the minds of men, as ſoon as 
* they began to contemplate the face of nature, and to exer- 
ce ciſe their reaſon in ſuch contemplations b. And in his re- 
flections on Mr. Maupertuis, who had lighted the argument 
from the general conſent of mankind, he obſerves, that * it is 


general enough to ſhew the proportion which this truth bears 


« to the univerſal reaſon of mankind i.” You cannot but ob- 
ſerve here, that he directly makes uſe of that manner of expreſ- 
ſion which he had before blamed others for uſing. 


But it will be proper more diſtinctly to inquire into the idea 


this writer gives of God, and of the divine perfections. The 
only attributes of God which he inſiſteth upon as neceſſary to 
be known by us are his power and wiſdom. We riſe (faith he) 


from the knowlege of ourſelves, and of the works of God, to 
CY knowlege of his exiſtence, and his wiſdom and power, 
* which we call infinite x.“ He blames thoſe who preſume to 
define the moral attributes of an All- perfect Being ;” and thinks 
, we ought to content ourſelves to know that he exiſts by the 
* neceſſity of his nature, and that his wiſdm and power are in- 


« finite . He declares, that © a ſelf-exiſtent Being, the firſt 


* cauſe of all things, infinitely powerful and infinitely wiſe, 
js the God of natural theology: that as the whole ſyſtem of 


* the univerſe bears witneſs to this truth, ſo the whole ſyſtem 
of natural religion reſts on it, and requires no broader foun- 


* dation. Theſe ſyſtems are God's ſyſtems n.“ We ſee BR. 


there is no mention made of the divine goodneſs, as included in 
— idea we form of a Deity. Natural theology, or natural re- 
ligio on, requireth no broader a foundation than the acknowlegin 
the wiſdom and power of God, And ſo it generally is in the 
account our author gives of God and his attributes; as if opti- 
mus were not to be joined with maximus in the Deiſt's creed, 
or in the idea natural religion teacheth us to form of God. And 
accordingly he finds fault with what he calls artificial theology, 
for rann to connect moral attributes, ſuch as we con- 


r Vol. ii. p. 259, 260. 1 Vol. iv. p. gt; Ibid. 


p. 256. * Ibid. p. 88, 1 Vol. v. p. 235. © Ibid. 316. 
Sek Cc 2 © ceive 


lief of One firſt intelligent Cauſe, the ſole Creator, Preſerver, 
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% ceive them, and ſuch as they are relatively to us, with the 
« phyſical attributes of God.” He ſays, there is no ſufficient 
« foundation for this proceeding in the phenomena of nature, 
and that in ſeveral caſes they are repugnant.” And he ex- 
preſly mentions it among the wrong notions of the ancient 
theiſts, and which gave advantage to the atheiſts with regard 
to the queſtion about the original of evil, that they maintained, 
that God is juſt and good, and righteous, and holy, as well 
as powerful and wiſe.” He blames them for ſaying, © that 
e love was the firſt principle of things, and that it determined 
« God to bring forth his creatures into exiſtence n;“ and that; 
as Seneca ſays, uſque ad delicias amamur. And elſewhere 
quoting a paſſage of Dr. Clarke, in which God is repreſented 
as having a fender and hearty concern for the happineſs of man, 
he ſays, * theſe are ſtrange words to be applied to the Supreme 
Being.“ And he argueth at great length againſt thoſe who 
ſuppoſe, that God made man only to be happy. 
He frequently cenſureth the divines for diſtinguiſhing d 
God's phyſical and moral attributes: and cannot ſee one re- 
« ligious purpoſe, that this diſtinction is neceſſary to anſwer p. 
« God's moral attributes (he ſays) can only be diſcerned in the 
« works of God, and in the conduct of his Providence: and 
„that it is evident they are not, cannot be ſo diſcerned in 
them, as to be the object of our imitation 4,” Herepreſents 
| It as a great preſumption to pretend to deduce our moral obliga- 
tions from the moral attributes of God]; and that the abſurdity 
of this cannot be too often expoſed r. And after having af- 
ſerted, that © we cannot riſe from our moral obligations to 
God's ſuppoſed moral attributes, he adds, that he calls them 
* ſuppoſed, — after all that has been ſuppoſed to prove a 
* neceſſary connection between his phyſical and moral attri- 
© butes, we may obſerve them in his wiſdom ; — and that 
ce the effects of his wiſdom give us ſometimes ideas of thoſe 
moral qualities, which we acquire by reflections on ourſelves, 
and ſometimes not *.” He thinks the divines are to be blamed 
4 for talking of God's infinite goodneſs and juſtice, as of his 
infinite wiſdom and power t.“ And obſerves, that every 
thing ſhews the wiſdom and power of God, conformably to 
„ our ideas of wiſdom and power, in the phyſical world and 
in the moral: but every thing does not ſhew in like manner 
« the Juſtice and ate o God, conformably to our ideas 


«c 


* vol. v. p. 21G, 317. © Tbid, p. 63. 1 ba, 
2 Tbid. p. 63, Ibid, p. * Ibid. p. 88. Ibid. p. 528. 
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« of thoſe attributes in either u,” That * though the wiſdom 
* of God does not appear alike in all the phenomena, yet as 
&« far as we can diſcover, it appears in the greateſt and leaſt to 
«© Our aſtoniſhment, and none of them can be {trained into a 
«© repugnancy to it—But the ſame cannot be ſaid of the moral 
attributes which we aſcribe to the Supreme Being according 
* to our ideas of them.—Tt cannot be diſputed, and all ſides 
„agree, that many of the phznomena are repugnant to our 
„ideas of goodnefs and juſtice w.“ He declares it as his opi- 
nion, that God's natural attributes abſorb the moral *.” And 
particularly, that © the moral attributes of the Supreme Being 
% are abſorbed in his wiſdom ; and that we ſhould conſider 
them only as different modifications of his phyſical attri- 
„ butes; and muſt always talk precariouſly and impertinently, 
hen we preſume to apply our ideas of them to the appear- 
e ances of things Y, And he char geth the divines «6:29 pro- 
„ ceeding in all their reaſonings about the nature, moral attri- 
„ butes, and will of God, not only without regard to the phæ- 
* nomena, but often in direct oontradiction to them 2.“ | 
This is not a matter that he treats merely in ſome occaſional 
paſſages. The chief deſign of ſeveral of his fragments and 
eſſays in his fifth volume, particularly of tlie fourth, ſeventh, 
fortieth, forty-firſt, and forty-ninth, is to argue againſt thoſe 
who aſſert the moral attributes of God as diftinguiſhed from 
his phyſical : or who ſay, That thoſe moral attributes, his 
| holineſs, goodneſs, juſtice, and truth, are the ſame in him, that 
they are in the ideas we form of thoſe perfections; which, he 
fays, cannot be conceived without manifeft preſumption and 
blaſphemy e upon this doctrine he chargeth mens falſe concep- 
tions and licentious reaſonings about the divine nature and pro- 
vidence. He adds, that © theſe falſe conceptions and licentious 
e reaſonings may proceed likewiſe from the analogical doctrine; 
« which though it aſeribes not to God human notions, yet 
s aſcribes to him ſomething, whatever it be, equivalent to 
„ them.“ He affirms, that © goodneſs and juſtice in Cod 
are ſomething tranſcendent, and of which we cannot make 
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« any true judgment ; and that it is im poſſible we ſhould argue [ 9 

with any certainty about them b.“ I ſhall only farther ob- 1 

ſerve, that he brings a char ge in this reſpe&, not only againſt 1 

p . Vol v. 5. 311. „ Ibid, „366. Ibid. p 373,374. 1 

| I Ibid. p. » 310. * Ibid. p. 54k. 9 ö 
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290 A View of the DetsTicar Writers. Let. 23. 
the Chriſtian divines, but againſt the heathen philoſophers. 
The reaſon he aſſigns, why they were © unable to propagate 
natural religion, and to reform mankind, is becauſe they 
« proceeded in Dr. Clarke's method to argue à priori from the 
moral attributes of God, his goodneſs, juſtice, &c. which they 
< aſſumed to be the ſame in him that they are in our ideas. 
By comparing theſe ſeveral paſſages together it appears, that 
according to this writer, we are unable to form any idea of the 
moral attributes of God : for if we cannot conceive of them 


according to our ideas, we cannot form any conception of them 


at all: that it is wrong to diſtinguiſh them from his phyſical 


attributes, or to ſay they are connected with thoſe attributes: 
that there is not only no ſuch thing in God as goodneſs or 
| Juſtice as we conceive of them, but nothing in him analogous . 


or equivalent to thoſe qualities as they are in us, or which is 


fitted to produce correſpondent effects: that therefore it ought 
not to be ſaid of God, that he is juſt and good, holy and true, 
or that he is a lover of mankind, or is concerned for our happi- 


neſs, but only thft he is powerful and wiſe : that we can only 
know God's moral attributes a Peſteriori from the effects, and 


that many of the phænomena in nature are repugnant to thoſe 

attributes, and inconſiſtent with them: ſo that it is impoſlible 
for us to argue with any certainty about them. This is the 
plain intention of the paſſages which have been cited, and others 
might be produced to the ſame purpoſe; though we ſhall find 


him afterwards plainly contradicting ſeveral things which here 
he hath advanced. 
If we conſider what his reaſon could be for ſetting up. an hy · 
potheſis ſo contrary to true theiſm, for which yet he would be 
thought to have fo great a zeal, there are two things which he 


5 wm to have had in view. 


That we are in no caſe to deduce our moral obligations 


. fo the moral attributes of God, or to propoſe to imitate 
God in thoſe attributes. He declares: that the laws of nature 
4e are abſurdly founded in the moral attributes of God d;“ i. e. 
it is abſurd to talk of his juſtice, goodneſs, righteouſneſs, and 


truth, as giving riſe to thoſe laws, or appearing in the conſti- 


tution of them. And as to the pretence of imitating the Deity 
in his moral excellencies, this is what he openly and avowedly 
. condemns, This particularly is the deſign of the fourth of his 
fragments and eſſays in his fifth volume. He expreſly aſſerts, 
. God's moral attributes cannot be ſo diſcerned by us as 


0 vol. v. P. 2344 « Ibid. p. co. , 
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Let. 3. Lord Borincnroke. 394 
« to be the objects of our imitation ©.” He pronounces, that 
« jt is abſurd, and worſe than abſurd, to aſſert that man can 
te jmitate God, except in a ſenſe ſo very remote, and ſo im- 
«© proper, that the expreſſions ſhould never be uſed, much leſs 
t ſuch a duty recommended f. And that thoſe writers or 
« preachers who exhort us to imitate God, muſt mean, not 
« the God whom we ſee in his works, and in all that his pro- 
vidence orders; but the God who appears in their repreſen- 
« tations of him, and who is often ſuch a God as no pious theiſt 
« can acknowlege 8.” He declares for himſelf, that he dares | 
not uſe theological familiarity, and talk of imitating Cod; 
© and treats that doctrine as extravagant, falſe, and profane h. 
He ſays, that © by aſſuming to imitate God we give the ſtrongeſt 
«© proof of the imperfection of our nature, whilſt we neglect 
the real, and aſpire to a mock honour, as pride, ſeduced by 
* adulation, is prone to do; and as religious pride, wrought 
te up by ſelf conceit into enthuſiaſm, does above all others i.“ 
And he mentions it as an inſtance of the! impertinence of Socra- 
tes's doctrine, that © he conjured his auditors in the priſon 
« to make themſelves as like as poſſible to their great exemplar, 
te the Supreme Being ©.” Thus has this dogmatical and pre- 
| ſumptuous author taken upon him to paſs a ſevere and inſolent 
cenſure upon that which has been the doctrine of the moſt ex- 
cellent philoſophers and moraliſts, and of one far ſuperior to 
them all, our blefſed Saviour himſelf. See Matt. v. 45. 48. 
Luke vi. 35, 36. And he has particularly inftanced in God's 
cauſing his ſun to ſhine on the evil and the good, and his ſend- 
ing rain an the juſt and unjuſt, as a proof that we cannot and 
- ought not to aſpire after an imitation of him l. Though our 
Lord ſets this goodneſs of providence before us as a noble pat- 
tern, to engage us to an extenſive benevolence, and that we 
| ſhould be ready to do good even to our enemies themſelves. 
There are indeed depths in God's providential diſpenſations 
with regard to which we cannot pretend to imitate him, for 
want of knowing the reaſons upon which he proceeds; but this 
does not hinder, but that we may and ought to endeavour to 
reſemble him in his illuſtrious moral excellencies, as far as we 
can diſcern them in his works and in the revelations of his 
word, which in many inſtances we are able to do, . 
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392 A View of the De1sTIcar Writers, Let. 33. 
2. Another thing which he hath evidently | in view, in deny- 
ing that we can have any idea of the moral attributes of God, 
ſo as to make a true judgment of them, or to argue with any 
certainty about them, is to deſtroy the argument which is 
dran from the conſideration of theſe moral attributes, to ſhew 
the probability of a ſuture ſtate of retributions. For if God 
be perfectly good and juſt, this leads us to conclude that he will 
order it ſo, that in the final iſſue of things, a remarkable di- 
ſtinction ſhall be made between the righteous and the wicked 
and that virtue ſhall upon the whole be crowned with its due 
reward, and vice meet with condign puniſhment : and ſince 
this is not uniformly done in this preſent Nate, it is reaſonable 
to believe that there ſhall be a future ſtate of rewards and pu- 
niſhments, This is a way of arguing, which, by his own 
acknow legement, has been urged by ſome of the beſt and 
wiſeſt men in all ages. To avoid this conſequence, he will not 
allow that there is any ſuch thing as juſtice and goodneſs in 
God according to our ideas, or any thing anſwering to what we 
call juſtice and goodneſs : and that it is preſumption in us to 
determine what thoſe attributes require that God ſhould do u. 
And indeed to guard againſt this ſeems to have been a principal 
point with his lordſhip. It is for this that he denies, that 
Providence extendeth its care to the individuals of the human 
race, And one of his chief prejudices againſt the Chriſtian reve- 
lation appears to me to be its ferting theſe things 3 in 0 ſtrong a 
light. 
en et eaſily perceive that this part of our tho? 8 ſcheme i is 
not of a trifling nature. It is not a mere ſpeculative error, but 
which, purſaed to its proper conſequences, muſt have a mighty 
. influence on religion and morals. I ſhall therefore examine it 
diſt nctly, and ſhall firſt offer ſome general conſiderations con- 
cerning God's moral attributes, to ſhew that they muſt neceſ- 
farily be aſcribed to the Supreme Being: and then ſhall proceed 
to obviate the principal objections he hath advanced: after. 
which I ſhall point to the manifold inconſiſtencies and contra- | 
dictions he hath fallen into in relation to this ſubſect. 
I ſhall begin with forme general conſiderations concerning 
God' s moral attributes. 
And 1. It is eſſential to the idea of God, that he is the all- 
Perfect Being. So our author frequently calls him, and makes 
it neceſſary for us to regard him under that notion That is 
2 remarkable declaration Which he makes Vol. III. p. 299. 9 1 


= Vol. v. . 485 Ph vol. iii. Þ 253- 
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„% know, - for 1 can demonſtrate by connecting the cleareſt and 
« moſt diſtinct of my real ideas, that there is a God, a firſt 
« intelligent cauſe of all things, whole infinite wiſdom and 


e power appear evidently in all his works, and to whom there- 
« fore 1 4 ribe moſt rationally every other perfection, whether 


6 conceivable or not conceivable by me.” Here he mentions 


diſtinctly, as his manner is, God's infinite wiſdom and power, 
and takes no particular notice of his goodneſs. But ſurely this 
muſt be ſuppoſed to be included, when he adds, that not only 
| wiſdom and power, but every other perfection concetvable by us, 
muſt be moſt rationally aſcribed to God. For is not goodneſs 

a perfection? And is it not conceivable by us? Yea, is it not 
* moſt amiable of all perfections, and that which gives a 
luſtre and glory to all the reſt? Is it poſſible to conceive a per- 
fect character without it? Almighty power and infinite wiſ- 


dom, if they could be ſuppoſed ſeparated from goodneſs and 
righteouſneſs, in the great Governor of the world, would create 


horror and averſion inſtead of love and eſteem. A God deſti- 


tute of juſtice and goodneſs would be ſuch a God, as he 


| moſt wrongfully repreſents the God of Maſes and St. Paul to 
be, an unjuſt, a cruel, a partial, and arbitrary Being o. 

He is ſenſible that in our ideas of perfection, goodneſs and 
righteouſneſs, or his moral attributes, are neceſſarily included: 
and that conſequently according to the rule he had laid down, 
viz. that it is rational for us to aſcribe to God every perfection, 
| whether conceivable or inconceivable by us, we ought moſt cer- 


tainly to aſcribe to him righteouſneſs, goodneſs, and truth. He 


endeavours therefore to guard againſt this by ſaying, though in 


| plain contradiction to what he had before advanced.“ Let 


60 


us not meaſure his perfections by ours. Let us not preſume 


© {ſo much as to aſcribe our perfections to him, even according 


66 


cc 
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cc 
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bowever limited and imperfect, the excellencies of our own 
46 


« tion or imperfection, we aſcribe them to the Divine.” But 


he fays, da very ſhort analyſis of the excellencies of our own 


Vol. v. p. 567. 7 Vol. il. p. 558. 


nature 


to the higheſt conceptions we are able to form of them; 
5 though we reject every im perfection conceivable by us, when 
RM imputed to him P.“ He obſerves, that the firſt and 
| ſtrongeſt im preſſions that we receive of benevolence, juſtice, 
© and other moral virtues, come from reflections on ourſelves 
and others; from what we feel in ourſelves, and from what 
« we obſerve in other men. Theſe we acknowlege to be, 


nature, and therefore conceiving them without any limita- 
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* nature will be ſufficient to ſhew, that they cannot be applied 


* from man to God without profaneneſs, nor from God to 


* man without the moſt ſhameful abſurdity d.“ Tt will be 
eaſily acknowleged, that we cannot aſcribe any of thoſe quali- 
ties in our nature, which neceſſarily connote imperfection, to 
God in a literal and proper ſenſe; but to ſay that we ought not 
to aſcribe thoſe, which we cannot but look upon as the nobleſt 


_ excellencies and perfections of an intelligent being, and of which 


we clearly diſcern the traces and reſemblances in our own na- 


ture, to the infinitely perfect Being, at the ſame time taking 


care to remove every imperfection with which they are attended 


in us and our fellow-creatures, is highly abſurd, and a manifeft 
contradiction to the common ſenſe of mankind, It is to fay, 
that we are to conceive of God as the infinitely perfect Being, 


and yet we are not to aſcribe to him thoſe excellencies which 


we cannot poſſibly avoid regarding as neceſſarily included in the 


idea of infinite perfection. Nor is this, as he is pleaſed to re- 


preſent it, a making man the original, and God only a copy £ 
or, as he elſewhere expreſſeth it, a ſuppoſing God to be no 


more than an infinite man. This argument, if it may be 


called ſo, is only a playing upon words. The word man carries 


in it the idea of a finite, imperfect, created being. And there - 


fore to call God an infinite man has a very odd ſound. But if 
the meaning only be, that as man is an intelligent being, ſo 
God is infinite intelligence; and as man has moral diſpoſitions, 
the imperfect ſeeds and principles of goodneſs, juſtice, bene- 
 volence, God hath all theſe in the higheſt poſſible degree of 
eminency, without any imperfection and defect; what is there 
in this unworthy of the ſupreme and abſolutely perfect Being? 
It is true that, as he obſerves, we do not know the manner of his 
being t, but as this by his own acknowlegement is no argument 
againſt aſcribing to him wiſdom and power, ſo neither is it 


againſt our aſcribing to him juſtice and goodneſs, He there 


aſſerts, that © we riſe from the knowlege of ourſelves, and of 
e the other works of God, to a knowlege of his exiſtence, 
% and of his wiſdom and power which we call infinite.” And 
may it not equally be ſaid, that we rife from the conſideration. 
of his works, and the illuſtrious diſplays of beneficent goodneſs 

to be found there, and from the knowlege of the moral ſenti- 
ments in our own breaſts, and which we cannot but approve, 

to the knowlege of his goodneſs, and moral excellencies ? And 


4 Vol. v. p. 88, 89. r Ibid. p. 87. * Ibid. p. 310. 
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ſince, by the very conſtitution of our minds, we cannot hel 
regarding them as perfections, we are naturally led to aſcribe 
them in the ſupreme degree to the all. perfect Being. And to 
ſay, that when we do ſo, we make ourſelves the original, and 
him only the copy, is a ſtrange miſrepreſentation. For in that 
caſe we riſe from the imperfect traces and lineaments of thoſe 
excellencies in our own fouls, or which we diſcern in others, 
to the ſupreme goodneſs and benevolence, of which all human 
and created goodneſs is but a very faint and im perfect copy. 


, And what can be more reaſonable, than to conclude that he 
muſt be infinitely good and juſt, and true, who made us capa- 
* ble of diſcerning and feeling the amiableneſs and excellency of 

: thoſe moral diſpoſitions and qualities; and who hath ſpread ſuch 

; 2 beauty and order, and ſuch a profuſion of bleſſings throughout 

> diuis vaſt ſyſtem? „ . 
> Again, the moral attributes of God may be farther argued 
. = from this, that they are really inſeparable from infinite wiſdom 

. and intelligence: and ſince wiſdom could not be perfect with- 
» = out goodneſs and juſtice, theſe moral attributes muſt be aſcribed 
edo the ſupreme Being as well as wiſdom, which our author 
s | cvery-where aſcribes to him. We may as reaſonably ſuppoſe 
. © him without the one as the other. As there are innumerable 
it things which ſhew his wiſdom, fo there are which demonſtrate 
o his goodneſs and benignity. And if there are ſeveral appear- 
s, = ances which we find it hard to reconcile to our ideas of good. 
ness, fo there are which ſeem not to be conſiſtent with wiſdom. 
f [= And the anſwer is the ſame in both caſes, that it is owing to 
re our ignorance,. and the narrowneſs of our views. And we 
5 ſhall ſoon find our author in effect acknowleging this. Power 
* and wiſdom without goodneſs and righteouſneſs are fo far from 
* giving us a proper idea of an all- perfect Being, that it is the 
4 idea of a very imperfect one. This writer himſelf obſerves, 
re that “if God be infinitely wiſe, he always knows and always 
of « does that which is fitteſt to be done: to chuſe the beſt end, 
e, and to proportion the means to it, is the very definition of 
1d © wiſdomu,” And accordingly he aſſerts, that the wiſdom of 
on God always determineth him to do that which is fitte/t upon the 
oh whole, And this neceſſarily ſuppoſeth an univerſal rectitude of 
3 his nature. It includes both a perfect unerring knowlege of 
* what is fitteſt and beſt, and a diſpoſition and determination to 
. act accordingly, and to do what is, all things conſidered, beſt 

i and fitteſt to be done. And this is really to acknowlege 
0. | TH Nh ts OE 
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God's moral attributes. For, as our author obſerves, 66 thay 
* which is fitteſt to be done is always juſt and good W;“ fo 


that God's wiſdom is neceſſarily ſuppoſed to be connected with 


his juſtice and goodneſs, as well as they with his wiſdom; and 
a regard to both is comprehended in chuſing what is fitteſt to 
be done. Wiſdom ſeparated from juſtice and goodneſs would 
not be true wiſdom, which always includes the worthieſt ends 
and propereſt means, but Craft, which is not a real perfection, 
but the contrary. | | 


This writer ſhews that he is ſenſible of this, when he aſſerts, 


that God's moral attributes are only © different modifications of 


'* his wiſdom; and are barely names that we give to various 
* manifeſtations of the infinite wiſdom of one ſimple uncom- 


* pounded Being.” And he blames the divines for ſuppoſing 
cc that they are in him, what they are in us, diſtinct affections, 


* diſpoſitions, and habitudes x. He ſays, that * after all that 
* has been ſaid to prove a neceſſary connection between his 
e phyſical and moral attributes, we may obſerve them in his 


&« wiſdom y.“ And that * if they are ſo intimately connected 
* with his power and wiſdom, and ſo much the ſame in nature, 


* that they cannot be ſeparated in the exerciſe of them, in this 
* caſe his natural attributes abſorb the moral 2.“ But what 


are we to underſtand by abſorb ? May they not be intimately 
connected, and yet be of diſtinct conſideration ? Are not the 
divine power and wiſdom intimately connected? Can they ever 


be ſeparated in the exerciſe ? Is his power ever a blind power, 


deſtitute of wiſdom and intelligence? Or, is his wiſdom an 
impotent wiſdom, deſtitute of power ? Yet he owns the ideas 
of power and wiſdom in God to be diftin&, though they are 


neither of them really diſtinguiſhed from his eſſence. He is 


indeed pleaſed to paſs a cenſure upon the divines for parcelling 


out a divine moral nature into various attributes like the human a. 
And he ſometimes ſeems to find fault with the diſtinguiſhing 
any attributes at all in God. He ſays, that © ſince the wiſdom 
of God is as much God as the will of God, and the will 

c as the wiſdom, it is abſurd to diſtinguiſh them: that it is 

% ſomething worſe to reaſon about the divine, as we do about 
s the human intellect, and to divide and parcel out the former 
d upon the plan of the latter. Since the will of God is not 

like that of man, dark and liable to be ſeduced, why are we 


« Jed to conclude that a ſuperior faculty is neceſſary to deter - 
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„ mine it, as the judgment of reaſon does, or ſhould, deter- 
« mine that of man ?” Yet he immediately after diſtinguiſhes 


between the will and knowlege of God, and ſuppoſes it neceſ- 
ſary to diſtinguiſh them zo be (as he expreſſes it) a little more 


intelligible b. And elſewhere he talks of the rule which infinite 


wiſdom preſcribes to infinite power.*, And all along throughout 


his eſſays he ſpeaks of wiſdom and power as diſtinct attributes 


of God. The one therefore does not, to uſe his expreſſion, 
abſorb the other, though they are not ſeparated 3 in the exerciſe. 


This ſhews that perfections may be intimately connected with- 


out being abſorbed, or, in other words, confounded one with 


another. And therefore it is no argument that there are no ſuch 


diſtinct attributes as juſtice, or righteouſneſs and goodneſs, be- 
cauſe they are intimately and inſeparably connected with his 
power and wiſdom. On the contrary, this ſuppoſes that there 


are ſuch attributes. For it would be abſurd to talk of their 


being connected with his wiſdom, or of their being to be ab- 


ſorbed in his wiſdom, if there'were no ſuch qualities or attri- 
butes. And ſince, as Lord Bolingbroke himſelf elſewhere ac- 
knowlegeth, we muſt ſpeak of God after the manner of men a, 


if we ſpeak of theſe qualities at all, we muſt ſpeak of them 4s 


diſtinct attributes. 


Let us now conſider our author's en 


1. He urges, that © the moral as well as phyſical attributes 


of God can only be known a Poſteriori. They muſt be diſ- 


« cerned in the works of God, and in the conduct of Provi- 


% dence. And it is evident they are not, cannot be fo diſ- 


„ cerned.in them, as to be the objects of our imitation .“ 


Every thing ſhews the power and wiſdom of God conform- 
ably to our ideas of wifdom and power in the phyſical 
world and in the moral, but every thing does not ſhew in 
like manner the juſtice and goodneſs of God, conformably 
to our ideas of theſe attributes in either f. None of the 
e phznomena can be ſtrained into a repugnancy to the divine 
« wiſdom, but it cannot be diſputed, that many of them are 
*© repugnant to our ideas of goodneſs and juſtice 2. Some 
other paſſages to the ſame purpoſe were mentioned above, 


cc 


cc 


cc 


which I need not here repeat. In oppoſition to this it may be 


obſerved, that, as was before hinted, the characters of good- 
neſs and benignity are conſpicuous in the conſtitution of things, 
as well as of viſdom | and power. And if there are  feveral 

» Vol. v. p. 5. C Vol. ni. p. 1 d Vol v. p. 468. 
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particular phænomena notconformable to our ideas of goodneſs 
and righteouſneſs, there are alſo ſeveral appearances not con- 
formable to our ideas of wiſdom ; and the reaſons and deſigns 
of which do not appear. It is well known, that many are 
the objections which the atheiſts have made againſt the 
wiſdom of God, as appearing in the conſtitution both of 
the natural and moral world. It is his own obſervation, 
that © we muſt be prepared to meet with ſeveral appearances 
« which we cannot explain, nor therefore reconcile to the 
« jdeas we endeavour to form of the divine perfection. If it 
t be true, that infinite wiſdom and power created and governed 

* the univerſe, it cannot but follow that ſome of the phæno- 
4 mena may be proportionable, and that others muſt be diſ- 
ic proportionable to our and to every other finite underſtand- 
ee ing *,” He very properly expoſes the abſurdity of the 

atheiſts in arguing againft the exiſtence, attributes, and pro- 
vidence of God, from the difficulties relating to them. And 
obſerves, that ** theſe difficulties do not embarraſs the theiſt— 
* And inſtead of being ſurprized to find them, he would be 
&« ſurprized not to find them——That there muſt be many 
* phenomena both phyſical and moral, for which he can, and 


4 for which he cannot account—And that there are ſecrets of 


c thedivinine nature and economy which human reaſon cannot 
« penetrate i,” The difficulties therefore relating to the divine 
goodneſs are no reaſon for not acknowleging that goodneſs, any 
more than the difficulties relating to the divine wiſdom are a good 


reaſon againſt acknowleging the wiſdom of God. We may here ; 


apply his own way of arguing. © The power of executing (ſays 
* he) is ſeen in every inſtance; and though we cannot diſcern the 
4 wiſdom of contrivance and direction in Py inſtance, yet we 
4 ſee them in ſo many, that it becomes the higheſt abſurdity not 
* to acknowlege them in all.” And he takes notice of the folly 
of atheiſts in objecting againſt it, whereby they only ſhew their 
own ignorance——He adds, that the wiſdom of God is not 
* ſo often diſcernible by us as the power of God, nor the 
« goodneſs as the wiſdom. But a multitude of the phenomena 


TE * being conformable % our ideas of goodne/?, we may reaſon 


«6 about it as we did juſt now about the divine wiſdom k; i. e. 


that though we cannot diſcern the goodneſs of God according 


to our ideas in every thing, yet we ſee it in ſo many, that it 
would be the higheſt abſurdity not to acknewlepe it in all; 
where he ſeems to me plainly to give up the point, and to 
alert that we ought to acknowlege the goodneſs of God, even 
k Vol. v. p. 365. Vol. iii. p. 286, 287, k Vol. v. p. 335» 
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according to our ideas of goodneſs, as well as his wiſdom, to 
be an attribute belonging to the Supreme Being: And that this 
may be juſtly argued from his works, | 
But let us proceed to conſider ſome other of his objections: 
He argues againſt aſcribing moral attributes, or the excel- 
lencies of our nature to God, becauſe we cannot aſcribe to him 


fortitude and temperance. He aſketh ©* How can we deduce 


« fortitude from the attributes of God, or aſcribe this virtue 


« to him who can endure no pain, nor be expoſed to any 
danger? How temperance, when it would be the moſt horrid 
« blaſphemy to ſuppoſe him ſubject to any human appetites 


and paſſions, and much more to ſome ſo inordinate as to re- 
_« quire a particular virtue to reſtrain and govern them? L 


« might bring many more inſtances of the ſame kind. But he 


« who will not be convinced by theſe, how abſurdly the 
laws of nature are founded by ſome writers in the moral 
attributes of God, will be convinced by none |.” He ſeems 
to have a good opinion of this way of arguing, for he urges 


it more than once m. But though fortitude, as it ſignifies a 
bearing up under evils and ſufferings, and temperance, as it 
ſignifies the reſtraining and governing the appetites and paſſions, 


cannot be properly aſcribed to God, becauſe they neceſſarily 


connote the being liable to evils and imperfections, it doth not 


follow that therefore righteouſneſs and goodneſs, and univerſal 
benevolence, which imply ne ſuch imperfection, and are the 


nobleſt excellencies of an intelligent nature that we can poſlibly 
conceive, may not be applied to the Supreme and Abſolutely- 
perfect Being: and as to fortitude and temperance, though they 


cannot. be properly aſcribed to God, no more than piety and 


ſubmiſſion and reſignation to the divine will, which are emi- 
nent human virtues ; yet they are the objects of the divine ap- 


- probation, and our obligation to them may be juſtly argued 
and deduced from God's moral attributes, from his holineſs 


and the rectitude of his nature, which cauſeth him to delight 
in moral beauty and order, and to require that his reaſonable 
creatures ſhould act in a manner becoming the excellent facul- 
ties he hath given them; and that they ſhould maintain that 


temper and conduct which tendeth to the true perfection and 


happineſs of their natures, which theſe virtues manifeſtly do. 
He farther objects, that our ideas of the divine attributes 
«© muſt neceſſarily be inadequate, both on account of the infi - 


5 nite diſtance between the divine and human nature, and on | 


4 Vol. v. P- 90. ; = Ibid, p. 311. FED 
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& account of the numberleſs and to us unknown relations, te: 
* ſpectively to all which the divine providence acts; which, if 
% we did know them, we ſhould be unable to compare, and 
in which, therefore, the harmony of the divine perfectious 
* would not be diſcernible by us That therefore we are very 
* incompetent judges of the moral attributes of God, and of 
& what they require God ſhould do in the government of the 
« world. —Nor can we make any true judgment, or argue with 
& any certainty about them,” as he endeavours to prove froni 
the authority of St. Paul, and Dr. Barrow #. This only proves 
What will be eaſily allowed, that we cannot comprehend or ſee 
the whole extent of the divine proceedings; and that he may in 
many caſes have reaſons for his proceedings which we are not 
acquainted with ; but does not prove, that there is no ſuch 
thing as goodneſs or righteouſneſs in God according to our 
ideas of them, nor any thing equivalent to them; or that we 
can in no caſe argue from what his goodneſs and righteouſneſs 
require, nor judge of the equity of his proceedings. Although 
the Scriptures often ſpeak of God's ways of providence as above 
human comprehenſion, yet they alſo repreſent him as ſometimes | 
_ appealing to men themſelves concerning the equity of his pro- 
ceedings. Our author indeed repreſents this as an abſurdity, 
but he does not prove it ſo, or ſhew that there is any thing in 
it unworthy- of the moſt wiſe and righteous and benevolent 
Governor of the world. Will it follow, that becauſe there are 
ſome difficult ' caſes concerning which we cannot judge, that 
therefore we cannot judge in any caſe at all? We may in ſome 
caſes ſafely argue from our ideas of the divine goodneſs and 
juſtice; e. g. that he will order it ſo, that a remarkable dif- 
_ ference ſhall be made upon the whole between good and bad 
men; and that virtue ſhall be rewarded, and vice and wicked- 
_ neſs puniſhed. Will any man ſay, that we cannot ſafely con- 
_ clude from the goodneſs and juſtice of the Supreme Being, that 
he will not ſuffer or appoint an innocent creature to be eternally 
miſerable? He obſerves, ſpeaking of God's knowlege, power, 
and wiſdom, that © though we cannot frame full and adequate 
„ j(deas of them, it will not follow that we have, properly 
& ſpeaking, no knowlege at all of his attributes, nor of the 
% manner in which they are exerciſed That our ideas of di- 
« vine intelligence and wiſdorh may be neither fantaſtic nor 
„ falſe, and yet God's manner of knowing may be very dif- 
* ferent from ours v.“ In like manner it may be ſaid concern- 
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ing God's moral attributes, his juſtice and goodneſs; that tho? 
we cannot frame full and adequate ideas of them, it will not 
follow that we have, properly ſpeaking, no knowlege of them 
at all, and of the manner in which they are exerciſed. Our 
ideas of them are neither falſe nor fantaſtic, though in many 
inſtances they may be exerciſed in a way different from our ap- 
prehenſion. To this may be applied what he faith againſt 
Archbiſhop King, that tho' we have not a direct knowlege 
« of the nature of God by archetypal ideas, yet we are not re- 
te duced to know nothing of him except by analogy. It is a 
« real knowlege, and may be {aid to be direct, if we may be 
% allowed to call any knowlege by demonſtation direct e.? 
Another argument urged by this writer to ſhew, that the di- 
vines are in the wrong to talk of God's infinite goodneſs and 
juſtice as of his wiſdom and power, is this; that “the latter 
« preſerve their nature without any conceivable bounds, and the 
* former muſt ceaſe to be what they are, unleſs we conceive 
“ them bounded. Their nature implies neceſſarily a limitation 
jn the exerciſe of them 9,” In anſwer to this, it may be ob- 
ſerved, that God's wiſdom and power, conſidered in themſelves, 
and as they are in God, are infinite, ſo alſo are his goodneſs and 
juſtice. But conſidered relatively in the exerciſe of them as 
terminated in the creature, the one may be ſaid to be limited as 
well as the other; i. e. the effects of neither of them are propertly _ 
infinite. Infinite power and wiſdom, as exerciſed on the crea- 
ture, produce finite and limited effects, ſo doth infinite good- 
neſs and juſtice. But ſtill conſidered as qualities and attributes 
of the divine eſſence, they are infinite, of an eminent and tran- 
ſcendent nature, and would be really in God, though there 
were no creature formed. He did not begin to be good when 
; the creatures began to exiſt, though then the exerciſe of good- 
neſs, under the direction of his wiſdom, reſpecting the crea- 


tures, Degas. 5 
His other objections proceed all upon a groſs miſrepreſentation 
of the ſentiments of thoſe whom he hath thought fit to oppoſe. 
He chargeth Dr. Clarke wil h aſſerting, that juſtice and goodneſs, 
and the reſt of the moral attributes, are in God juſt what they 
are in our imperfect, unſteady, complex ideas; and that the rule 
according to which God exerciſeth thoſe attributes, viz. the 
nature and reaſon of things, is obvious to the underſtanding of 
all intelligent beings . This is not true, if underſtood of the 
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whole nature and reaſon of thiags in all its vaſt extent : nor has 
that learned divine any-where aſſerted that it is ſo. | 

Again, he repreſents the divines as aſſerting, that « the will 
« of God is not determined by the harmonious concurrence of 
all his attributes,” and that © his goodneſs and juſtice do not 
& act in à concurrence with his wiſdam *. . He charges them 
with maintaining, that“ goodnels in God is the only directing 
and governing principle, and not wiſdom: and that wildom 
** ought tocontrive and power toexecute under this direction.“ 
And he argues, that © if it were ſo, the happineſs of man 
* ought to be proportionable to the goodneſs of God, that is, 


infinite.“ And in oppoſition to this he aſſerts, that“ wiſdom 


* ought to be deemed the directing principle of divine con- 
« duct 8.“ Nor will any divine deny that wiſdom is the di- 
recting principle. They all plead for the harmonious coucur- 
rence of the divine attributes, though they are not for con- 
founding thoſe attributes. Goodneſs in God is not to be re- 
garded as a blind inſtinct, which neceſſarily acteth at all times, 
and in every inſtance, to the utmoſt extent of its capacity, and 


to the higheſt poſſible degree; but as a moſt wife goodneſs, i. e. 


a goodneſs which is always in conjunction with, and under the 


direction of, infinite wiſdom. For goodneſs without diſtinction 
or diſcernment could ſcarce be accounted a virtue or a per- 


fection. Such a notion of the divine goodneſs would be diſ- 


| honourable to God, and of ill conſequence to the intereſts of re- 


ligion and virtue in the world. But his goodnels 1 is that of a 


- molt holy and underſtanding mind, and is always exerciſed in 
ſuch a way as ſeemeth moſt fit to his infinite wiſdom, which 
governeth the outward effects of it, and appointeth when, where, 

and how, it ſhall be communicated. We are not merely to fix 


our views on foodueſs and benevolence, in conſidering what 
God may do or may not do with regard to the happinels of his 


creatures; but to take in every conſideration, that of his wiſ- 


dom, Nis juſtice, his holineſs and righteouſneſs, and the majeſty 
cot his government. 


He trequently accuſeth tbe. divines, and even the ancient 
theiſts, for ſuppoſing that God made man for this end to com- 


municate happineſs to him. But then that he may more effec- 
| tally expoſe this notion, he claps in the word only, as it they 
maintained, that God had no other end in view in creating 
man, but to make him happy to the utmoſt poſſible degree, to 
as him an happineſs without er, as he expreſſeth it, and 
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to make him not only moderately, but immoderately happy in the 
world h. It is thus that he thinks fit to repreſent their ſenſe. 
And he fays, This is an hypotheſts which the phænomena contra- 
dict i. But though it cannot reaſonably be denied, that accord- 
ing to the beſt conceptions we can form, one principal motive 
in God's making reaſonable beings, was to communicate happi- 
neſs to them, yet I think we do not know enough of God, nor 
have a ſufficiently comprehenſive view of things, and of the 
reaſons an infinite mind might have for his proceedings, to 
pronounce confidently, that he had, and could have, no other 
rcaſon or motive. It may well be ſuppoſed, that in bringing 
this vaſt univerſe and the various orders of beings in it into ex- 
iſtence, he had in view the exerciſe and diſplay of his own glo- 
rious perfections, not merely of any one, but of all his perfec- 
tions, his majeſty and greatneſs, his wiſdom, power, holineſs, 
and goodneſs, in conjunction. This is an end worthy of God, 
as far as he can be ſaid to propoſe an end to himſelf. And when 
it is ſaid, that he made his reaſonable creatures with a deſign to 
communicate happineſs to them, it muſt be underſtood thus, 
that he had it in view to make them happy, in ſuch a way, in 
ſuch meaſures and degrees, in ſuch times, ſeaſons, and propor- 
tions, as ſhould ſeem fir to his infinite wiſdom, and ſhould be 
molt worthy of them, and becoming his own glorious perfec- 
tions. His end in creating them was not abſolutely to make 
every individual of them happy at all events, however they 
ſhould behave, but couditionally to make them happy in the 
right uſe and improvement of their own powers, and in ſuch a 
way as is conſiſtent with moral agency and government, and 
becoming his own infinite wiſdom, goodnels, nnen 
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i and purity. 
8 It is farther with a view to expoſe the doctrine of the divines 
2 relating to the goodneſs of God, that he repreſents it as their 
; general ſentiment, that all things were made merely for the ſake 
U of man; that this vaſt univerſal ſyſtem was formed for him 
1, alone: and he ſets himſelf to ſhew, as he might eaſily do, the 
b abſurdity of ſuppoſing the Whole univerſe to have been made 
f merely for ſome minute part of it *. This particularly is the 
, ſubject of the 45th and 46th of his fragments and eſſays. 
f But it is obſervable, that he himſelf, after having abuſed tne 
> divines for ſuppoſing that God made man to communicate hap- 
pineſs to him, exprelly aſſerts, that * God has made ns happy, 
| 925 and has put it into our power to make ourſelves happier by 
d vol. v. p. 345. 392. 421. { Ibid. p 345. * bid. p. 330. 
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« a due uſe of our reaſon, which leads us to the practice of 
„ moral virtue, and all the duties of ſociety e That we 
« are obliged to our Creator for a certain rule, and ſufficient 


* means of arriving at happineſs, and have none to blame but 


% ourſelves, when we fail of it m.“ © That God made us to 
be happy here. He may make us happier in another ſyſtem of 
« being.—That there is even in this world much more good 
« than evil, and the preſent ſtate of mankind is happy in it n.“ 
« And that the end of the human ſtate is human happineſs 9.” 
You are, I doubt not, by this time prepared for what I pro- 


poſed to ſhew in the laſt place, the contradictions and incon- 


ſiſtencies our author hath fallen into in treating of this ſubje&t, 
I ſuppoſe you to bear in mind the ſevere cenſures he hath paſſed 
upon the divines for pretending to connect the phyſical and 
moral attributes of God, and for aſcribing to him moral attri- 
butes, juſtice and goodneſs, according to our ideas. And now 
I deſire you to compare the paſſages already produced with 
thoſe that follow. _ 

God ſhews ug our duty,“ by Which we ſtand in the relation 


of ſubjects and ſervants to a gracious and beneficent Lord and 
© Maſter, who gave us laws neither captious nor ambiguous, 


« and who commands us nothing which it is not our intereſt. 


to perform p. He here ſuppoſes it to be a thing evident 
from the law of nature, that we ſtand in relation to God as 
our gracious and beneficent Lord and Maſter, who has our in- 


tereſt and happineſs in view in the very laws which he injoins, 
And is not this plainly to aſcribe goodneſs to him, even ac- 
cording to our ideas of goodneſs? And elſewhere he repreſents 


it, as if he could not aſk more of a beneficent Creator than he 
| hath done for us d. He ſays, © The Theiſt acknowleges what- 


ever God has done to be juſt and good in itſelf, though it 


dies not appear ſuch in every inſtance, conformably to his 


ideas of juſtice and goodneſs. He imputes the difference to 


the defect of his ideas, and not to any defect of the divine 


attributes —Where he ſees them, he owns them explicitly ; 


© where he does not ſee them, he pronounces nothing about 
them. He is as far from denying them,” (i. e. from denying the 
juſtice and goodneſs of God) * as he is from denying the wiſ- 
dom and power of God r. The moſt orthodox divine could 


hardly expreſs himſelf more fully on this head than Lord Bo- 5 
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lingbroke has here done. To the ſame purpoſe he introduces a 
meditation or ſoliloquy of a ſincere and devout Theiſt, in which 
he repreſents him as ſaying, among other things, Man enjoys 
«© numberleſs benefits by the fitneſs of his nature to this conſli- 
« tution, unaſked, unmerited, freely beſtowed. The wiſdom 
* and gocdneſs of God are therefore manifeſt, May I enjoy 
« thankfully the benefits beſtowed on me by the divine libera- 
„ lity : may J receive the evils to which I am expoſed patiently, 
« nay willingly 5.” 

But what deſerves narticolarly to beremarked is, that whereas 
he repreſents the aſcribing goodneſs and juſtice to God according 


to our ideas, to be what gives great advantage to the Atheiſts 


with regard to the original of evil; as if he thought it im- 
poſſible to reconcile the evil that is in the world with God's 
moral attributes, and the ſuppoſition of his being good and 


righteous, and holy as well as powerful and wiſe, he has taken 


great pains to confute his own arguments. For not a few of his 
fragments and eſſays in his fifth volume are taken up in endea- 
vouring to remove and anſwer that objection, and to ſhew that 


theevil there is in the preſent conſtitution of things in this world, 


is reconcilable to the juſtice and goodneſs of God, even accord 


ing to the ideas we form of them *. He undertakes to defend 
the goodneſs of God againſt the Atheiſts and divines n. And 


having, as he pretends, done this, he proceeds to vindicate the 
Juſtice and righteouſneſs of God againft the ſame confederates x. 


Thus the ſame author, who had uſed his utmoſt efforts to ſhew, 
in oppoſition to the divines, that moral attributes, particularly 
Juſtice and goodneſs, ought not to be aſcribed to God accord- 
ing to the ideas we conceive of them, and that we cannot form 

any judgment concerning them, takes upon him afterwards to 


vindicate thoſe very attributes againſt the divines, who, he pre- 
tends, are for deſtroying them. So ſtrangely inconſiſtent is this 


| writer's ſcheme, that on the one hand, with a view to invali- 


date the argument for a ſtate of future retributions drawn from 
the moral attributes of God, he endeavours to take away thoſe 


attributes, or confound them with the phyſical, and to ſhew 
that there is no ſuch thing as goodneſs or juſtice in God ac- 
_ cording to our ideas, nor any thing equivalent to them; and 
that the phænomena are repugnant to thoſe attributes: and on 
the other hand, with the ſame view of weakening or deſtroying 
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the argument for a future ſtate from thoſe attributes, he ſets 
himſelf to prove that the preſent ſtate of things is ſufficiently 
conformable to our ideas of the divine juſtice and goodnels, and 
that theſe attributes are ſo fully exerciſed or diſplayed here, 
| that there is no need for any further manifeſtation or r diſplay of 

them hereatter. 

I ſhall only produce one paſſage more, and it 1s a very re- 
mar kable one. Towards the concluſion of his laſt volume, 
when he pretends to draw a line of ſeparation between natural 
and artificial theology, he obſerves that by that, viz. natural 
theology, © we are taught to acknowlege and adore the infinite 
« wiſdom and power of God, manifeſted in every part of his 

creation, and aſcribe poodneſs and jigſtice to him where-ever 
he intended that we ſhould fo aſcribe them, that is, where- 
ever either his works, or the diſpenſations of his providence, 
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do as neceſſarily communicate theſe notions to our minds, as 
thoſe of wiſdom and power are communicated to us in the 
whole extent of both. Where. ever they are not ſo commu- 
nicated, we may aſſume very reaſonably, that it is on mo- 
tives ſtrictly, conformable to all the divine attributes, and 
therefore to goodneſs and juſtice, though unknown to us, 
from whom ſo many circumſtances, with a relation to which 


«c 


* the divine providence acts, muſt be often concealed : or, 
* we may reſolve all into the wiſdom of God, and not preſume 
to account for them morally 7.” The laſt part of this paſ- 
lage hath a reference to his ſcheme of reſolving all into the di- 
vine wiſdom. But you cannot but obſerve here, that after his 
repeated invectives againſt the divines, and againſt artificial 
theology, tor aſcribing moral attributes to God, juſtice and 
- goodneſs, according to our ideas of them, he has in effect here 
acknowleged all that the divines themſelves teach. They be- 
lieve that God is always good and juſt, though they do not pre- 
tend to account for the exerciſe of goodneſs and juſtice in every 
particular inſtance : but that enough we know to convince us 
of both: the nozions of which, this writer himſelf here owns 
to be in many inſtances, at Jeaſt, neceſſarily communicated to us 
from his works; and ſurely then we ſhould endeavour to re- 
ſemble him in theſe his moral per fections, as far as we know 
them. - 
Before I ele de this letter, I ſhall take ſome notice, 15 
cauſe 1 ſhall not af ter wards have 0 proper an e, for! it, 
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of what he hath obſerved concerning eternal ideas in God, and 
concerning the eternal reaſons and ftneſſes of things. 
He finds great fault with Dr. Cudworth, Dr. Clarks, and 


others, for talking of ideas in God, as if they ſuppoſed his 


manner of knowing to'be exactly the ſame with ours ; which 
certainly was far from their intention. He pronounces, that 
„ the doctrine of eternal ideas in the divine mind has been 
«© much abuſed by thoſe who are in thedelirium of metaphyſical 
ce theology. It cannot be underſtood in a literal fenſe, And 


% he thinks ſuch a way of talking is profane as well as pr e- 


«© ſumptuous; and that it is filly too, and mere cant 2.“ He 


has ſeveral obſervations, which are for the molt part very juſt, 


to ſhew that God's manner of knowing is very different from 
ours, and that he does not know by the help or intervention of 
ideas as we do a. I need not take particular notice of thoſe ob- 
ſervations, which contain little in them, that will not be ac- 


| knowleged by thoſe whom he has thought to 4 The 


raſh and improper ule of the word ideas, as applied to God, 


| hath no doubt led to miſtakes, and to wrong and unwarrant- 


able ways of expreſſion : as any one muſt be convinced that 
knows what contentions there have been in the ſchools abou 
the divine ideas, which have given rife to arrogant and fooliſh. 


queſtions, ſcarce conſiſtent with the veneratioa that is due to 


the ſupreme! incomprehenſible Being. Yet the modeſt uſe of that 


_ expreſſion is not to be too rigidly cenſured. Our author himfclf, 


who blames it {ſo much in others, hath on ſeveral occaſions 
fallen into the ſame manner of expreſſion himſelf, Thus he 


obſerves, that it might be determined in the divine 7 ideas, 


that there ſhould be 2 a gradation of life and intellect thr ough- 
% out the univerſe d.“ And he repeats it again, that © this ap- 
“ peared neceſſary or fit in he divine ideas, that is, to ſpeak. 
& more rationally, to the ſupreme divine reaſon or intention ©.” 


Where he uſeth the term divine ideas as equivalent to the di vine 


reaſon and intention, though he thinks the latter more proper. 
He elſewhere declares, that * the ideas of God, if we may 
« aſcribe ideas to him, no more than his ways, are thole of 
% mand,” And in one of his moſt celebrated pieces publiſhed 


in his own life-time, he ſaith, that * God in his eternal ideas, 
for we are able to conceive no other manner of knowing, has 


* preſcribed to himſelf that rule by which he en the uni- 


i 2 Vol. 111. P- 356. NT Ibid. P. 356, 356, 355. Vol. 1 
P. 155 30, 37. 38. b . 337. 2 Ibid. p. 365. 
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** verſe he created ©,” Here he not only aſcribes ideas to God, 
but eternal ideas, by which God hath preſcribed to himſelf a 
rule for his governing the world. This rule he there explain- 
eth to be a fitneſs ariſing from the various natures, and more 
various relations of things, in the ſyſtem which he hath con- 
„ ſtituted.” Which fitneſs he there ſuppoſeth to have been 
known to God in his eternal ideas. And yet he hath frequently 
inveighed againſt Dr. Clarke, for ſpeaking of the eternal reaſons 
and relations of things. This particularly is the ſubject of the 
ſecond, fifty-eighth, and fifty-ninth of his fragments and eſſays 
in the fifth volume of his works. He treats that learned di- 
vine, as if he maintained, that theſe reaſons and fitneſſes of 
things were real natures, exiſting independently of God, and 
co-eternal with him. And yet he himſelf; ſpeaking of Dr. 
Cudworth and others, obſerveth, that when they talk of eternal 
ideas and eſſences independent on the will of God, © they do 
* not mean by theſe eternal independent natures, any natures 
at all, but ſuch intelligible eſſences and rat iones of things, as 
* are objects of the mind *,” And it is his own obſervation, 
that God knew from all eternity every ſyſtem that he created 
„in time the relations things ſhould bear—and the propor- 
tions they ſhould have 8”—and that. © to the divine omni- 
* ſcience the future is like the preſent ;” and therefore he 
thinks it improper to talk of Preſcience in God. He repreſents 
it as © a great truth, that the whole ſeries of things is at all 


times actually preſent to the divine mind: ſo that we may ſay = 


4 properly, that God knows things, becauſe they are actual to 
% him®.” According to his own repreſentation therefore it may 
be juſtly ſaid, that all the fitneſſes and relations of things were 
from the beginning actually preſent to the divine mind, And 
he accordingly declares, that God was determined by his infinite 
wiſdom to proceed with his creatures in all the exertions of his 
Power, according to the fitneſs of things i. Or in other words, 
as he elſewhere expreſſeth it, God does not govern by mere ar- 
bitrary will; but always dies that which is fitteſt to be done; 


and which he from all eternity ſaw would be fitteſt to be done, oy 


And this ſeems to be all that is really intended by thoſe who 
ſpeak of rhe eternal reaſons and fitneſſes of things. Whether 
therefore the manner of expreſſion be ſtrictly proper or not, this 
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writer 
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writer had no right to paſs ſo ſevere a cenſure upon it as he has 
done, ſince it comes ſo near to his own. 

Bur I believe you will think it is time to quit this ſubjeR, 
and paſs on to ſome other things in Lord Belingbroke's works, 
which relate to things of no ſmall importance, and which will 
deſerve a particular conſideration. 


Jam yours, Oc. 


LETTER XXIV. 


The dockrine of divine providence nearly connected with that 
of the exiſtence of God. Lord Bolingbroke's account 
of it conſidered. He acknowleges a general, but denies 

a particular providence, and aſſerts that providence 


relates only to collective bodies, but doth not extend to 


individuals. The true notion of providence ſtated. What 


we are to underſiand by a particular providence. The 
reaſonableneſs of believing it, and the great importance 
of it ſhewn. The contrary ſcheme is abſurd and incon- 
Jiſtent with itſelf, and of the worſt conſequence to man- 
kind, The oljections againſt a particular providence 


examined. Concerning occaſional interpoſitions. They 
are not properly miraculous, nor deviations from the 


general laws of providence, but applications of thoſe 


laws to particular caſes. To acknowlege ſuch interpo- 


 fitions is not to ſuppoſe the world governed by miracles, 


nor to introduce an univerſal Theacracy like the ewiſn. 


Angels may be employed i in F FORO ee, as miniſters = 


7 Providence. 


31. 


HE doctrine 1 divine Norten hath a very near con- 


nection with that of the exiſtence of the Deity, and is no 
leſs neceſſary to be believed. To acknowlege a God, that 


brought all things! into exiſtence, and T1 to deny that he after- 
wards 
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wards taketh care of the creatures he hath made, or that he 
exerciſeth any inſpection over them, as a moral governor, or 
concerneth himſelf about their ations, and the events relatin 
to them, is, with regard to all the purpoſes of religion, the 
fame thing as not to acknowlege a God at all. It is one great 
excellency of the holy Scriptures of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment, that they every-where teach us to have a conſtant re- 
ard to the divine providence, as preſiding over the univerſal 
ſyſtem, and all the orders of beings in it, and as in a particular 
manner exerciſing a continual care and inſpection towards man- 
kind, obſerving all their actions, and ordering and diſpoſing the 
events relating to them with infinite wiſdom, righteouſneſs, 
and goodneis, But this doctriue of providence, which, one 
ſhould think, ought mightily ro recommend the Scriptures to 
every good mind, ſeems to have been one principal ground of 
the prejudices which Lord Bolingbroke hath conceived againſt 
thoſe ſacred writings. It is true, that he frequently affecteth to 
| ſhew a zeal for divine providence : he ſets up as an advocate for 
its proceedings againſt the divines, who, he pretends, join with 
the Atheiſts in miſrepreſenting and oppoſing it. But if his 
ſcheme be narrowly examined, it will appear that notwithſtand- 
ing his fair pretences, he doth not acknowlege a providence in 
that ſenſe in which it is moſt uſeful and neceſſary to believe it. 
He declares, that “ 1a afſerting the juſtice of providence, he 
cc 
** courle of a geveral providence, than to aſſume a diſpenſation 
V of particular providences 2,” He obſerves, that © the world 
is governed by laws, which the Creator impoſed on the phy- 
« ſical and moral ſyſtems, when he willed them into exiſtence, 
* and which muſt be in force as long as they Jaſt ; and any 
„ change in which would be a change in the ſyſtems them- 
« ſelves. Theſe laws are invariable, but they are general, and 
„from this generality what we call contingencies ariſe “.“ 
The courſe of things rolls on through a vaſt variety of con- 
0 tingent events; for ſuch they are to our apprehenſion ; ac- 
* cording to the firſt impreſſions of motion that were given it 
4 by the firſt Mover, and under the direction of an univerſal 
"00 providence e. «As to the brute animals, they are left 


£> 


has choſen rather to inſiſt on the moſt viſible and undeniable _ 


under the direction of inſtinct: and as to meu, God has given 


his human creatures the materials of phyſical and moral 
0 happineſs i in the phyſical and moral conſtitution of things. 
Ile has given the m faculties and powers, werslfer to collect 


vol. v. P. 44. leid. p. 416. Ibid. p. 379. 
and 
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« and apply theſe materials, and to carry on the work—This 
« the Creator has done for us. What we ſhall do for ourſelves, 
& he has left to the freedom of our elections. This is the plan 
« of divine wiſdom : and we know nothing more particular, 
and indeed nothing more at all, of the diſpenſations of pro- 


A 


* 


« yidence than this “.“ This then is all the part he allows to 


providence in the moral world, that God has given man reaſon, 
and, as he elſewhere obſerves, paſſion ©, and has left him to 


he fr eedom of his own will, without ever concerning himſelf 


farther about the individuals of the human race, or exerciſing 
any inſpection over men's moral conduct, in order to the re- 
warding the good, or puniſhing the bad. That this is his intention 


is manifeſt by comparing this with other paſſages. He expreſly 


declares, that * it is plain from the whole courſe of God's pro- 
« yidence, that he regards his human creatures collectively, 
* not individually, how worthy ſoever every one of them deems 


* himſelf to be a particular object of the divige care f,” This 
of God's regarding men collectively, not individually, is what 


he frequently repeats; and it appears to be a principal point in 
his ſcheme. With the ſame view he declares, that the ſanctions 


of the law of nature relate not to individuals, but to collective 

bodies 2. He finds fault with the notion, which, he ſays, ob- 

tained among the heathens, ** that God was conſtantly atten- 

« tive to the affairs of men b.“ And afferts, that God may 
ee foreſee, or rather ſee, all the moſt contingent events that 

| happen in the courſe of his general providence ; but not 
% provide for particular cafes, nor determine the inen " © 
particular men 1.“ He obſerves, that © the divine providence 
has provided means to puniſh individuals, by directing men 
to form ſocieties, and to eſtabiſh laws, in the execution of 
which civil magiſtrates are the vicegerents of providence, 
And when the immorality of individuals becomes that of an 
* whole ſociety, then the judgments of God follow, and men 

© are puniſhed collectively in the courſe of a general pr ovi- | 
e dence.” So that he allows no puniſhments by providence 
for individuals, but thoſe which are executed by the civil ma- 
giſtrates. And if a man can eſcape puniſhment from them, he 


has nothing to fear from God, except the whole community be 
as bad as himſelf. And even then the puniſhment may not hap» 


18 in that or the next age, till he ſhall be no more. 


C Vol. V. p. 473 %%%́///ũ Ibid; „ This p. 
i 8 lhbig. p. 90, b Ibid, p. 211, i {bid p- 
462. won 2255 | | 
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Our author indeed ſometimes declares, that he neither 
** affirms nor denies particular providences k. And after hav- 
ing obſerved, that there is little credit to be given to the reports 
concerning particular acts of providence, wrought on particular 
occaſions, he adds, that © yet he will not preſume to deny, 
* that there have been any ſuch 1.” He makes the ſame decla- 
ration afterwards towards the end of his book m. But not- 
withſtanding theſe profeſſions, it is a point that he hath very 
much laboured to deſtroy the belief of a particular providence. 
This is the expreſs deſign of ſeveral of his fragments and eſſays. 
in the fifth volume of his works; eſpecially of the fifty-fifth, 
fifty-ſixth, fifty- ſeventh, ſixty-ſecond, and ſixty- fourth of thoſe | 
Eſſays; in all which he argues directly, and in ſome of them 
largely, againſt that doctrine. And after having obſerved, that 
what we find in the book of nature is undoubtedly the word of 
God, he aſſerts, that there we ſhall find no foundation for 
* the ſcheme of a particular providence n.“ He declares indeed 
„ that he will not be ſo uncharitable as to ſay, that divines 
mean to blaſpheme [in their doctrine of a particular provi- 
« dence},” yet that this he will take upon him to ſay, that he 
Who follows them cannot avoid preſumption and profane- 
* neſs, and muſt be much on his guard againſt blaſphemy o.“ 
That I may obſerve ſome order in my reflections upon this 
ſubject, I ſhall firſt offer ſome obſervations for ſtating the right 
Notion of divine pr ovidence, and what we are to underſtand bj 
a particular providence. And then ſhall proceed to thew the 
abſurdity and ill conſequences of the author's ſcheme. And 
laſtly conſider the arguments he hath urged in ſupport of it, 
and the objections he hath made againſt the doctrine of a par- 
ticular providence, 
Buy the doctrine of providence I underſtand he doctrine of an 
all. perfect mind, preſerving and governing the vaſt univerſe in 
all its parts, preſiding over all the creatures, eſpecially rational 


moral agents, inſpecting their conduct, and ſuperintending and 
ordering the events relating to them, in the beſt and fitteſt 


manner, with infinite wiſdom, righteouſneſs, and equity. And 
ſuch a providence cannot reaſonably be denied by thoſe, who 
believe that the world was originally formed by a moſt wiſe 
and powerful and infinitely perfect Cauſe and Author. For 
whatever reaſons induced him to create the world, which may 
be juitly e to have been for the communications of his 


: Vol. v. p. 413, 414. 4 Ibid. p. 420. Tn Nia. + 
546. lid p. 47%. _ _*® lþid. p. 464. 
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goodneſs, and for the joint exerciſe and diſplay of his glorious 
attributes and perfections, muſt equally diſpoſe him to take care 
. of it, and govern it, when made, Accordingly the Epicureans 
and others who denied a 'providence, did alſo deny that the 
world was made by God, and attributed the formation of it, 
not to the wiſdom, the power, and will of an intelligent cauſe, 
but to a wild chance, or fortuitous concourſe of atoms, or to 


an equally blind fatal neceſſity. And ſo far their ſcheme, how- 


ever falſe and abſurd, was conſiſtent with itſelf, For they could 
find no effectual way to exclude God from the government of 
the world, which was what they wanted to get rid of, but by 
excluding him from the making of it too. Suppoſing one ſu- 
preme abſolutely perfect Cauſe and Author of all things, who 


made this vaſt univerſe, and all the orders of beings in it, which 


is what Lord Bolingbroke not only allows, but expreſly aſſerts, 
it follows by the moſt evident conſequence, that the ſame infi- 
nite power, wiſdom, and goodneſs, which gave exiſtence to the 
world and all things in it, {till preſideth over the univerſal frame 
in all its parts. The beautiful and conſtant order which is ſtill 


maintained in the inanimate material ſyſtem, plainly ſheweth 
that this ſtupendous frame of nature, conſiſting of ſuch an in- 
_ conceivable varicty of parts, is under the conſtant ſuperinten- 


dency of a moſt wiſe and powerful preſiding Mind, ever preſent 


to his own work. But the providence of God is eſpecially to 


be conſidered as exerciſed towards reaſonable creatures, moral 


agents, which are undoubtedly the nobleſt and moſt excellent 2, 


of his creatures, The material ſyſtem, whatever order or beauty 


appeareth in it, is not itſelf conſcious of that beauty and or- 
der. Nor are mere ſenſitive beings capable of making proper 


reflections upon it, or of admiring, adoring, obeying the great 
Parent of the univerſe. This is the ſole privilege of rational 
intelligent beings. If therefore the providence of God extendeth 
to any of his creatures at all, we may be ſure that he exerciſeth 


a ſpecial care over his reaſonable creatures. And fince he hath 
given them ſuch noble faculties and moral powers, will govern 
them in a way ſuitable to thoſe faculties and powers. And this 


certainly is the moſt admirable part of the divine adminiſtra- 
tions in the government of the univerſe. For to govern num- 


| berleſs myriads of active intelligent beings, in their ſeveral or- 
ders and degrees, each of whom have a will and choice of their 
own, and a power of determining their own actions, to exer- 
ciſe a conſtant ſuperintendency over them, and to order the 
events relating to them, and to diſpenſe to them proper retri- 


butions, not only according to their outward actions, but the 
inward 
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inward dif] poſitions and principles from which thoſe actions flow; 
1 ſay, thus to govern them without infringing the liberty Which 
belongeth to them as moral agents, muſt needs argue a wiſdom 
as well as power that exceedeth our comprehenſion. Yet who 
will undertake to prove that this is impoſſible, or even difficult, 
to an infinite, all-comprehending mind ? We may reaſonably con- 
ceive, that that immenſe Being, whoſe eſſence poſſeſſeth every 
part of this vaſt univerſe, is preſent to every individual of the 
human race. And if that moſt wiſe, holy, and abſolutely per- 
fect Being, the great Governor of the world, be always preſent 
to every individual of the human race, then every individual, 
and all their particular actions, caſes, and circumſtances, muſt 
be under his providential inſpection and ſuperintendency. And 
as he knoweth all theſe things when they actually happen, ſo he, 
to whom, by our author's own acknowlegement, future things 
are as if they were preſent, ſaw them before they came to paſs. 
And therefore it was not difficult for him to form ſuch a com- 
prehenſive ſcheme of things in his infinite mind, as ſhould ex- 
tend to all their particular caſes, and the events relating to them, 
in a manner perfectly conſiſtent with the exerciſe of their rea- 
ſonable moral powers, and the uſe of their own endeavours. 
And nowit appears what is to be underſtood by the doctrine 
of a particular providence. It ſignifies, That Providence ex- 
tends its care to the particulars « or individuals of the human 
race, which is what this writer denies : that God exerciſeth a 
| continual inſpection over them, and knoweth and obſerveth 
both the good and evil actions they perform, and even the moſt 
ſecret affections and diſoſitions of their hearts: that he ob- 
ſerveth them not merely as an unconcerned ſpectator, who is 
perfectly indifferent about them, but as the ſupreme ruler and 
judge, ſo as to govern them with infinite wiſdom in a way con- 
ſiſtent with their moral agency, and to reward or puniſh them 
in the propereſt manner, and in the fitteſt ſeaſon. And as all 
their actions, ſo the events which befal them, are under his ſu- 
prenie direction and ſupetintendency. Particular events are, in 
the ordinary courſe of things, ordered in ſuch a manner as is 
ſubordinate to the general laws of providence, relating to the 
phyſical and moral world, And what are uſually called occa- 


ſional interpoſitions, are properly to be conſidered as applica- 


tions of general laws to particular caſes and occaſions. They 
make a part of the univerſal plan of providence, and are ap- 
pointed and provided for in it, as having been perfectly foreſeen 


from the beginning, and originally intended in the government 


of reatonab! T beings. 
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The doftrine of a particular providence taken in this view is 
of vaſt conſequence, and if duly conſidered and believed, could 
ſcarce fail to have a happy influence over our whole temper and 
deportment. How ſollicitous, how earneſtly deſirous ſhould this 
make us to approve ourſelves to our ſupreme Governor and judge, 
and to walk always as in his fight ! What ananimating conſidera- 
ration is it, when we ſet about the performance of a good action, 
to be aſſured that God in his holy providence obſerveth the good 
deed in every circumſtance, and is ready to aſſiſt and ſupport us 
in it, and moſt certainly will not ſuffer it to paſs unrewarded ! 
On the other hand, what an effectual reſtraint would it be to 
wicked actions, if we had this thought ſtrongly impreſſed upon 


our minds, that they are all perfectly known in every circum- 


ſtance to the moſt wiſe and righteous Governor of the world; 
and that if he ſhould not at preſent follow them with immediate 
puniſhment, yet the time 1s coming, when he will call us to a 
ſtrict account for them! Finally, a firm belief of a particular 
providence, as molt wiſely ordering and diſpoſing the events re- 
_ lating to particular perſons, is a ſource of ſatisfaction and com- 
fort amidſt all the uncertainties and fluctuations of this preſent 


world. No conſideration is ſo well fitted to produce a chearful 


reſignation, and an inward ſolid peace and joy of heart as this, 
that all things, all particular caſes and circumſtances, are under 


the direction and government of the moſt perfect wiſdom, 


righteouſneſs and goodneſs; and that nothing can befal us with- 

out the direction or permiſſion of the ſupreme Diſpoſer. 
Nothing therefore could be worſe founded than the boaſts of 

the Epicureans, who expected to be applauded as friends and 


benefactors to mankind, on the account of their endeavours to . 
deliver them from the apprehenſions of a providence. This 
might indeed be ſome relief to very bad men, and tend to make 


them eaſy in their ſins, but it was an attempt to rob good men 


of that which is the chief ſupport and comfort of their lives, 5 
and the moſt powerful encouragement to the ſteady uniform 
practice of piety and virtue. Lord Bolingbroke therefore was 


very ill employed, when he uſed his utmoſt efforts to deſtroy 


the doctrine of providence as extending its care and inſpection 


to individuals; ſince without this, the acknowlegement of what 


he calls a general providence would be of no great advantage, 


and would be, with regard to all the purpoſes of religion, lit- 
tle better than to deny that there is a providence at all. 


This leads me to what I propoſed to ſhew in the next place; 
vin. the abſurdity and the ill conſequences of the ſcheme bis 


Lordſhip hath advanced. 
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It is an abſurd and inconſiſtent ſcheme. He pretends to allow 
that God's providence extends tonations and large communities, 
that it regards men collectively, but not individually. But it 
is hard to conceive how a proper care could be taken of col- 
lective bodies, if the individuals of which they were compoſed 
were abſolutely neglected, and no regard had to them at all. 
A human government, that would have no regard to the caſes 
of particular perſons, to do them right or ſecure them from 
wrong, could ſcarce be accounted a government. Beſides, it 
may be aſked what his lordſhip means by collective bodies. 
There was a time when men had not yet formed themſelves into 
political ſocieties, mult it be ſaid that they were then not the 
objects of providence at all? or, will it be allowed that provi- 
.dence extended its care to them whilſt they were only in fami- 
lies? And how could families, either larger or ſmaller, be 
taken care of, if the individuals, of which families conſiſt, 
were neglected? And when ſeveral families united together, 

and formed larger communities, mult it be ſaid, that providence 
quitted its care of the families to which it had extended before, 
and confined its inſpection to thoſe larger communities? And 
then it might beenquired, how large mult a community be, in 
order to its being the proper object of divine providence? Does 
providence take notice of ſingle cities, - or ſmaller republics, or 
only of thoſe communities which are become ſo numerous as to 
be united into large nations or empires? It may be farther 
aſked, In what ſenſe is it to be underſtood, that providence 
extends its care to collective bodies? All that he underſtands 
by it ſeems to be this: That © the courſe of things has been 
« always the ſame, that national virtue and national vice have 
5 always produced national happineſs or miſery in a due pro- 
portion, and are by conſequence the great ſanctions of the 
„ law of nature v. The appointing this general conſtitution 
then ſeems to be all the concern that he allows to divine provi- 
dence with regard to large communities or collective bodies: 
and the only ſanctions he allows of the law of nature (as I ſhall 
have occaſion more diſtinctly to ſhew, when I come to conſider 
the account he gives of that law) are the public happineſs or 
miſeries of large ſocieties or nations; and theſe are often ſome | 
ages in operating. It frequently bappens that nations and large 
communities continue for a conſiderable time in great outward 
proſperity, when there is little national virtue remaining, And 
our author himſelf acknowleges, that the motives drawn from 
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the effects of virtue and vice on collective bodies, are ſuch 
as particular perſons will be apt to think do not concern 
© them, becauſe they conſider themſelves as individuals, and 
catch at pleaſure rather than happineſs,” And as nations 
are made up of families and ſmaller ſocieties, if theſe be nor 
well conſtituted, as they cannot be where there is no ſenſe of 
religion, no fear of God, or regard to a providence as extend- 
ing to individuals, there cannot be much national order or 
virtue. 

Lord Bolingbroke would, in my opinion, have been more 
conſiſtent with himſelf, if he had abſolutely denied, that pro- 
vidence hath any regard to mankind at all, than to pretend that 
it extends to collective bodies, but not to individuals. For the 


ſame arguments, which prove a providence as extending to 


mankind in general, do alſo, if rightly conſidered, prove that 


it is exerciſed towards particular perſons, and extendeth to par- 


ticular caſes and circumſtances. This writer ſets himſelf, as 
| hath been already obſerved, with great appearance of zeal, to 
vindicate the goodneſs and juſtice of divine providence in its diſ- 
penſations towards mankind, in oppoſition both to Atheiſts and 
Divines. But how the juſtice and goodneſs of providence to- 
wards mankind can be vindicated, if no regard be had to indi- 
viduals, is hard to ſee. He himſelf obſerves, that“ juſtice re- 
« quires that puniſhments ſhould be meaſured out in various 


degrees and meaſures according to the various circumſtances 
"oo particular caſes, and in proportion to them r.“ And again 


he repeats it, that · juſtice requires that rewards and puniſh- 


e ments ſhould be meaſured out in every particular caſe, in 


© proportion to the merit and demerit of each individual *.” 


How then can he pretend to vindicate the juſtice of providence : 
in this preſent ſtate, when he makes it eſſential to juſtice that 
regard ſhould be had to the caſe of individuals, and yet affirms 


that providence doth not conſider men individually at all, but 
only colleCtively ? 


And as his ſcheme is abſurd and inconſiſtent with itſelf, 
ſo it is attended with the moſt pernicious conſequences, which 
ought to create a horror of it in every well-diſpoſed mind. If 
providence hath no regard to individuals, there can be no ſenſe 


of the divine favour for good actions, no fear of the divine diſ- 


pleaſure for evil ones ; and, as will appear to be his Lordſhip's 


ſentiment, no future account to be apprehended. Thus every 


man is left to do what is right in his own eyes without the dread 


« Vol. iv. p. 228. 7 Vol, v. p. 494. Ibid. p. 495. 
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of a ſupreme governor and judge. It is true, God hath eſta- 
bliſhed general laws at the beginning, but he concerneth him- 
ſelf no farther. And our author will not allow that in theſe 
general laws, or the plan originally formed in the divine mind, 
God had any regard unto, or made any proviſion for, particu- 
lar perſons, actions, or events. Good men therefore have no 
reſource in their calamities; no ground to apply to God for 
ſupport under them; no expectation of aſſiſtance from him, or 
from any other being, acting under his direction, as the mini- 
ſters and inſtruments of his providence. They are deprived of 
the comforts ariſing from a conſciouſneſs of his ſpecial approba- 
tion and complacency, and from the proſpects of reward from 
him here or hereafter, Thus hope is excluded, which, as his 
Lordſhip obſerves, ** above all things ſoftens the evils of this 
<« life, and is that cordial drop which ſweetens every bitter po- 
« tion, even the laſt *.” On the other hand, wicked men have 
nothing to fear from God for their evil actions. He ſays indeed, 
in a paſſage cited above, that * providence has provided means 
© to puniſh individuals, by directing men to form ſocieties, and 
ce to eſtabliſh laws, in the execution of which civil magiſtrates 
are the vicegerents of providence.” But I do not ſee with 
What propriety upon his ſcheme civil magiſtrates can be ſaid to 
be the vicegerents of providence. For if providence doth not 
conſider men individually at all, how can magiſtrates, in puniſh- 
ing individuals, be regarded as the vicegerents of providence ? 
Or if providence conſtituted them its viceregents, and there were 
no ſanctions at all propoſed for particular perſons but thoſe of 
the civil laws, it would follow that men may be as wicked as 


they will, and give as great a looſe as they pleaſe to their ap- 


petites and paſſions, provided they can manage ſo as to eſcape 
puniſhment from human judicatories, which a man may do, and 
yet be a very bad man. Human magiſtrates are often them- 
ſelves corrupt. Solomon's obſervation is certainly juſt. I have 
ſeen the place of judgment, that wickedneſs was there, and the 
place of righteouſneſs, that iniquity was there, Eccleſ. iii. 16. 
Very unjuſt things are often dope under colour of forms of law. 
Or, ſuppoſe the laws good, and the magiſtrates juſt and up- 
right, no human laws can reward or puniſh inward good or 
bad affections, intentions, and diſpoſitions of the heart. If 
therefore there were no regard to a ſupreme governor or judge, 
to the divine approbatian or diſpleaſure, as extending to indi- 

viduals, or to a future account, there is great reaſon to think 
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that mankind in general would be far more wicked and diſſolute 
than they are. It is his Lordſhip's obſervation, that © amidſt 
* the contingencies of human affairs the odds will always be 
<«« on the fide of appetite Which reaſon cannot quite ſubdue 
« in the ſtrongeſt minds, and by which ſhe is perpetually ſub- 
% dued in the weakeſt u.“ And accordingly the ableſt politici- 
ans have thought the aids of religion, which eſpecially includes 
a regard to providence as extending to individuals, abſolutely 
neceſfary for ſtrengthening the bands of civil government. 
TI ſhall now conlider the arguments Lord Bolingbroke hath 
offered in ſupport of his ſcheme, and the objections he hath ad- 
vanced againſt the doctrine of a particular providence. on 
He frequently intimates, that the doctrine of a particular pro- 
vidence is needleſs; ** ſince the ordinary courſe of things pre- 
* ſerved and conducted by a general providence is ſufficient to 
confirm what the law of nature and reaſon teaches us*.” 
Bur it appears from what hath been already obſerved, that the 
doctrine of a general providence, as he underſtands it, i. e. a 
providence that has no regard to individuals at all, to their 
actions, or to the events that befall them, is far from being ſuf- 
ficient to the purpoſes of religion and virtue, or of human ſo- 
cieties : that it neither furniſheth proper comfort and ſupports | 
for the encouragement of good men, nor is ſufficient to ſtrike 
terror into bad men, and to be a reſtraint to vice and wicked- 
| neſs. It hath alſo been ſhewn, that the notion of a general 
providence, as excluding all regard to individuals, and to their 
actions and concernments, cannot be ſupported, nor made to 
conſiſt with reaſon or ee And whereas it is repreſented 
as a degrading the divine Majeſty, to ſuppoſe him to concern 
| himſelf about what relates to ſuch inconſiderable beings, as are 
the individuals of the human race, this objection, though var- 
niſhed over with a pretencę of conſulting God's honour, doth 
at the bottom argue mean and unworthy notions of him. It is 
in effect a judging of God by our own imperfections. Our 
views are narrow and limited, and cannot take in many things 
at once, nor attend to ſmaller matters without neglecting things 
of greater conſequence. But it is otherwiſe with a being of in- 
finite perfection, who is intimately preſent to every part of this 
vaſt univerſe, and knoweth and taketh care of all things at 


once, with the ſame eaſe as if he had only one ſingle thing to at- 


tend to. He is capable of exerciſing a moſt wiſe providential 
Care towards all his creatures in a way ſuited to their ſeveral na- 
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tures, conditions, and circumſtances: nor can the multiplicity 
of things occaſion the leaſt confuſion or perplexity i in his all- 
comprehending mind. 

The argnments which he urgeth againſt a particular provi- 
dence, in the fifty-ſeventh of his Fragments and Eſſays, for 
ſeveral pages together”, proceed upon a continued miſrepre- 
ſentation of the ſenſe of thoſe whom he has thought fit to oppoſe. 
He there chargeth the divines as maintaining, that God ought 
by particular providences to interpoſe in every ſingle inſtance, 
for giving an immediate reward to every good action, and for 
puniſhing every evil one, even in this preſent ſtate. He ſup- 
poſes them alſo to hold that ſome men are neceſſarily determined 
to good actions by divine influences communicated to them, and 
others for want of thoſe influences unavoidably determined to 
evil. And then he argues, that on ſuch a ſoppoſition there 
would be no room for free choice, nor conſequently for virtue 
or vice, merit or demerit, nor therefore for juſtice or injuſtice *. 
He urgeth further, that if good men were conſtantly and re- 
markably diſtinguiſhed by a particular providence, it would be 
apt to produce preſumption in them, to deſtroy or prevent their 
benevolence, and conſequently their goodneſs; and to harden 
the wicked a. And that even on that ſuppoſition, the provi- 
dence of God could not be vindicated in the opinion of man- 
kind, or of divines themſelves, ſince ſtill it would not be agreed 
7 who were good men, The Mahometans, Chriſtians, and dif- 
ferent ſects of the latter, would inſiſt upon it, that goodneſs in- 
cludes a belief of their diſtinguiſhing tenets, and an attachment 
to their ſeveral ſyſtems of religion. © One would paſs for a good 
e man at Rome, another at Geneva,” &c. b. But he ſeems not 
to have conſidered, that upon the ſuppoſition he puts, there 
could be no place for this objection: ſince if every good man 
and good action was to be immediately and remarkably diſtin- 
guiſhed by a particular interpoſition of divine providence, and 
every bad man and evil action to be immediately puniſhed, there 
would be no room left for men's paſſing different judgments 
concerning the goodneſs or badneſs of perſons ar actions; for 
on that ſuppoſition, there would be a viſible determination of 
heaven in favour of every good man and good action; ſo that 
no man could doubt, upon ſeeing any perſon thus remarkably 
favoured and diſtinguithed, that he was really good, whatever 
denomination he might paſs under. But the truth is, no divine 
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ever advanced ſuch an hypotheſis as he here argueth againſt. 
By the doctrine of a particular providence they do not mean a 
conſtant particular inter poſition of divine providence for re- 
warding every good man and virtuous action, and puniſh- 
ing every bad man and every wicked action, in an immediate 
and viſible manner here on earth. On the contrary, they uni- 
verſally maintain that this preſent ſtate is a ſtate of trial and dit- 
cipline; and that it would be no way agreeable to the nature of 
ſuch a ſtate to have all good men and good actions immediately 
and remarkably rewarded, and all wicked men immediately pu- 
niſhed: that the temporary ſufferings of good men, and the 
proſperity of the wicked, are permitted for very wiſe ends, and 
may be reaſonably and conſiſtently accounted for, on the ſup = 

1 Fes that this preſent life is a ſtate of trial; though hey 
could not well be accounted for, if this were deſigned to be a 
ſtate of final retributions, or to be the only ſtate of exiſtence 
allotted us. | 

The greateſt part of what he offers againſt a particular pro- 
vidence in the LXIId of his Fragments and Eſſays, relates to 
occaſional inter poſitions, which he pretends would be miracles 


if they were real. Such, he ſays, they would be ſtriftly, 


„ whether they were contrary to the eſtabliſhed courſe of na- 
ture or not; for the miracle conſiſts in the extraordinary in- 
"on oſition, as much as in the nature of the thing brought to 
" 1 J : that the miracle would be as real in the one cafe as in 
ee the other: and the reality might be made evident enough by 
« the occaſions, by the circumſtances, by the repetition of it 
on ſimilar occaſtons, and in ſimilar circumſtances ; and above 
6 all, by this circumſtance, that the aſſumed particular provi- 
1 dence was a direct anſwer to particular prayers and acts of 

e devotion offered up to procure ite.“ Here he takes upon. 
him to give a new and arbitrary definition of a muacle, Tho! 
a thing hath nothing 1 in it contrary to the eſtabliſhed courſe of 
nature, yet it is to be regarded as a miracle, if there be ſuppoſed 
to be any ſpecial agency of the divine providence in it, ſuited _ 
to particular occaſions and circumſtances ; and above all, if it 
be ſuppoſed to come in anſwer to prayer. But if the occaſional 
interpoſitions he refers to be perfectly agreeable to the general 
laws of nature and of providence, and be only ſpecial applications 
of general laws to particular occaſions, I do not ſee how they 
can be properly ſaid to be miraculous at all; or how their be- 
| bog ſuppoſed to come in anſwer to prayer can make them ſo, 
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But he urgeth farther, that“ if providences were directed 
* according to the particular deſires, and even wants of perſons 
* equally well qualified and intitled to the divine favour, the 
© whole order of nature, phyſical and moral, would be ſub- 
« verted, the affairs of mankind would fall into the utmoſt con- 
« fuſion And if this ſcheme were true, the world would be 
te governed by miracles, till miracles loſt their name“. 
But all this proceeds upon a great miſtake of the point in 
queſtion. None of the divines that hold a particular provi- 
dence ; i. e. a providence which extendeth its care to particular 
perſons or individuals of the human race, maintain or ſuppoſe 
that God mult interpoſe to ſatisfy all the different deſires and 
_ prayers of men, many of which, as he obſerves, are repugnant 
to one another. If the prayers be of the right kind, ſuch as 
reaſon and religion preſcribe, they maſt be always offered up. 
with this condition or limitation, which the Scripture expreſſy 
directs us to; viz. that we muſt deſire the things we pray for, 
ſo far and no farther than they are agreeable to the divine will, 
and to what it ſeemeth fit to God in his infinite wiſdom to ap- 
point. Suppoſing therefore a good man doth not obtain the 
particular bleſſing he prays for, he may reſt ſatisfied in this, 
that it was what the divine wiſdom did not ſee fit to grant; 
and he only deſired it under that condition. Or, if he receives 
that particular good thing he prayed for, and regards it as an 
anſwer to his prayer, ſtill there is nothing miraculous in the caſe. 
There is nothing done in contravention to the uſual courſe of 
things which the divine wiſdom hath eſtabliſhed. It may juſtly 
be ſuppoſed to be a law of the moral world, that it is proper 
for us, ia teſtimony of our dependence upon God, and in ac- 
-knowlegement of his providence, to apply to him by prayer for 
the bleſſings we ſtand in need of. And that prayer ſo qualified 
as God requireth, proceeding from an honeſt and upright heart, 
and from good affections and intentions, and accompanied with 
the uſe of proper endeavours on our parts, is among the means 
appointed by divine wiſdom for obtaining the moſt valuable be- 
ne fits, eſpecially thoſe of a ſpiritual nature, And the bleſſings 
thus communicated may be juſtly ſaid to be communicated not 
in a miraculous way. but in a way tha: is perfectly agreeable to. 
the general Jaws of providence, and the order which the divine 
wiſdom hath appointed, Any one that conſiders this will eaſily 
fee how little what our author has here offered is to the purpoſe; 
agg yet he goes on to declaim after his manner, that particular : 
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providence puts a force on the mechanical laws of nature, and 
on the freedom of the will in a multitude of inſtances; and that 
thoſe who maintain this doctrine ſuppoſe that the laws of gra- 
vitation muſt be ſometimes ſuſpended, ſometimes precipitated, 
in compliance with men's defires, and the tottering edifice muſt 
be kept miraculouſly from falling ©. 5 
Among the extraordinary interpoſitions of divine providence, 


he reckons *© the metaphyſical or phyſical influence of ſpirits, 


e ſuggeſtions, ſilent communications, injections of ideas. Theſe 
* things, he declares, he cannot comprehend ; and he com- 
<< pares them to the altering or ſuſpending the courſe of the 
„ fun, or revolutions of the earth, in the phyſical ſyſtem. 


«© And that all ſach interpoſitions in the intellectual ſyſtem, 


&« as ſhould give thoughts and new diſpoſitions to the minds of 


„ men, cannot be conceived without altering in every ſuch in- 


* ſtance the natural progreſſion of the human underſtanding, 
© and that freedom of the will which every man is conſcious 


© that he has f.“ Our author has here let us know what he 


thinks of all revelations, inſpirations, or communications from 
God the Supreme Spirit, or from ſubordinate created ſpirits to 
the human mind; that he regards them as ineonfiſtent with the 


laws of the intellectual ſyſtem, and the natural progreſſion of the 
human underſtanding, or eſſential freedom of the will, But 
whence could he know enough of the laws of the intellectual 
ſyſtem, to be able to pronounce that this is inconſiſtent with 
thoſe laws? That one man may ſnggeſt or communicate 
thoughts and ideas to another by words and language, and that 
there is nothing in this contrary to the nature and order of the 
underſtanding, or freedom of the will, is univerſally acknow- 


leged: and why then ſhould it be thought inconſiſtent with 


theſe for God himſelf, or ſpiritual Beings ſuperior to man, to 
communicate thoughts and ideas to the human mind? The 


Moſt natural way of working upon met as reaſonable creatures, 


and of influencing their actions in a way agreeable to the juſt or- 


der of their faculties, is by ſuggeſting proper thoughts or ideas 
to their minds, and our not being able particularly to explain 


bow this is done is no juſt objection againſt it. This writer 
| himſelf elſewhere, ſpeaking of that extraordinary action of Go 


wuþon the mind which the word Inſpiration is now uſed to denote, 


expreſly acknowleges, that © it is no more incomprehenſible. 
than the ordinary action of mind on body, or body on mind .* 
And indeed it cannot without the higheſt abſurdity be denied, 


that God can work upon the ſpirits of men by an immediate in- 
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fluence, and yet in ſuch a way as is perfectly agreeable to their 
rational natures, and which may not put any conſtraint. upon 
the freedom of their wills. And many caſes be ſuppoſed, in 
which his doing ſo may anſwer valuable ends. It may alſo be 
eaſily conceived, that he can make impreſſions upon men's 
minds by various other means, which he may make uſe of in his 
| wiſe and ſovereign providence to this purpoſe, without at all in- 
fringing the order of things in the natural or moral world. 
| He farther argues, that to ſuppoſe a providence extending to 
individuals, and particular occaſional interpoſitions, ** is to ſup- 
* poſe that there are as many providences as there are men:“ 
or, as he elſewhere expreſſeth it, that common providence 


« would break into a multitude of particular providences for 


the ſupply of wants, and grant of petitions b.“ But there is 
no real foundation for this pretence. There is one univerſal 
providence, which may be conſidered as extending to particular 
perſons and caſes, all of which are perfeQly known to God, 
and (as was before hinted) occaſion no confuſton or, diſtraction 
in his infinite mind, Our author indeed declares, that “ they 
who have attempted to ſhew that God may act by particular 
and occaſional interpolitions, conſiſtently with the preſerva- 
tion of the general order, appeared to him quite unintelligiblei.” 
If it were fo, our not being able diſtinctly to ſhew how parti- 
cular occaſional inter poſitions may conſiſt with the doctrine of 
2 general providence, would be no argument at all againſt it. 


Since, as he himſelf obſerves upon another occaſion, © It is 
Limpertinent to deny the exiſtence of any phænomenon merely 


«© becauſe we cannot account for it *,” And yet we may eaſily 
conceive in general, that they are perfectly reconcileable, ſince, 
as hath been already hinted, theſe occaſional interpoſitions are 
uſually no more than the applications of the general laws of 
' providence to particular caſes and circumſtances. That there 
may be, or that there have been ſuch interpoſitions, he does not 
pretend abſolutely to deny : but, he ſays, that e we have no 
« foundation for them in our own experience, or in any hiſtory 
* except that of the Bible.“ And yet ſoon after obſerves, 
that © every religion boaſts of many inſtances, wherein the di- 
_ * vine providence has been thus exerciſed,” And certain it 
js, that this hath been the general ſentiment of mankind. Be- 
ſides the ordinary.coutſe of things which is to be regarded ag 
uuder the conſtant care and direction of a ſovereign providence, 
there have been events of a remarkable and uncommon nature, 
n Vol. iii p. 420. 1 Ibid. p. 414. * Tbid:: p; 
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though not properly miraculous, of which there are accounts 
in the moſt authentic hiſtories, and in which men have been 
apt to acknowlege a ſpecial interpoſition of divine providence. 
The moſt important events have been brought about by the 
ſeemingly ſmalleſt and moſt unlikely means. Things have been 
often ſtrangely conducted through many intricate turns to pro- 
duce events contrary to all human expectation. Actions have 
been over · ruled to effects and iſſues quite oppoſite to the inten- 
tions of the actors. The moſt artful ſchemes of human policy 
have been ſtrangely baffled and diſappointed. Surpriſing 
changes have been wrought upon the ſpirits of men, and re- 
ſtraints laid upon their paſſions in a manner that can ſcarce be 
accounted for, and upon which great events have depended. 
Such things have naturally led mankind to acknowlege a divine 
hand, and a providence over-ruling human affairs. I am ſen- 
ſible many of thoſe who honour themſelves with the title of 
Free-thinkers will be apt to aſcribe this to ſuperſtition or en- 
thuſiaſm. But what right have they to pronounce againſt the 
general ſentiments of mankind, and which ſeem to have ariſen 
from the obſervation of events which © argue the ore sUling4 in 
ter poſition of a ſuperior inviſible agency ? _ 

He obſerves with a ſneer, that © there is many an old woman 
© whois ready to relate with much ſpiritual pride, the particular 
« providences that attended her and hers *.” As to the charge 
of ſpiritual pride, it is no more than he hath advanced againſt 
all that believe a par ticular providence, intereſting itſelf in the 
affairs of men; the belief of which he imputeth to high notions 
of human importance. That he himſelf had high notions of 
his own ſagacity cannot be doubted : but the ſentiments he is 
pleaſed to aſcribe to the old woman, ſeem to me to be more 
reaſonable, and would, if generally entertained, have a much 
better influence on mankind than his own. Is it not much 
better, and more agreeable to reaſon and nature, for depend- 
ent creatures to regard the benefits they receive, and the good 
events which befall them, as owing to the inter poſition of a moſt 
wiſe and benign providence, and to acknowlege with thank- 
fulneſs the condeſcending care and goodneſs of God in ſuch 1 in- 
| ſtances, than to paſs them over with a regardleſs eye, from an 
apprehenſion that God doth not concern himſelf with the af- 
fairs of men; that he is utterly unmindful of individuals, and 
taketh no notice of their actions, or of the evcnts that relate to 
them? And this is the goodly ſcheme which this author hath 
taken lo much pains to eſtabliſh, 
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But he urgeth, that it is of no uſe to acknowlege particular 
inter poſitions of divine providence, fince they cannot be diſtin- 
guiſhed from events that happen in the courſe of God's general 
providence. © The effects, faith he, that are aſſumed of par- 
* ticular providences, are either falſe or undiſtinguiſhable from 
„ thoſe of a general providence, and become particular by no- 
thing more than the application which vain ſuperſtition or 
% pious fraud makes of them o.“ And he obſerves, that this 
| Holds with reſpect to the caſe not only of particular perſons, but 
* collective bodies. Their circumſtances are fo nearly 
% alike, and they return ſo often to be equally object: of theſe 
% fuppoſed providences, that no man will dare to determine. 
% where theſe providences have been, or ſhould have been 
** employed, and where not.“ It appears then, that though 
| he ſometimes ſeems to acknowlege the care of divine provi- 
dence as extending to collective bodies, though not to indivi- 
duals, yet in reality he does not admit that providence inter- 
poſes with regard to the one more than the other; or that in 
either caſe we can juſtly aſcribe any of the events that befall men, 
whether individually or collectively conſidered, to divine pro- 
vidence ; ſince we cannot difcern or diſtinguiſh in what events 
pirovidence has been employed, and in what not. But the 
truth is, we need not be put to the difficulty of thus diſtin= 
guiſhing, if we believe that providence is really concerned in 
them all. It over-ruleth bath the affairs and events relating to 
nations and to particular perſons, diſpoſing and governing them 
in the fitteſt manner, according to what ſeemeth moſt fit to his 
infinite wiſdom, to which all circumſtances are perfectly known. 
And even where the events ſeem contrary, proſperous to one 
nation or particular perſon, adverſe to another, providence is 
to be regarded in both. For we can never err in judging that 
all events whatſoever are under the wiſe direction and ſuperin- 
tendency of a ſovereign providence, though when we under- 
take to aſſign the particular reaſons of God's providential dif. 
penſations, we may eaſily be miſtaken. nnn. 
Our author farther objecteth againſt the doctrine of a parti- 
_ cular providence, that it ſuppoſes all mankind to be under an 
_ univerſal theocracy like the 7ewiſb; and he obſerves, that even 
in that caſe it would not have the effect to engage men to virtue, 
or deter them from vice and wickedneſs, any more than it did 
the Jews 1. But he here confoundeth things that are of diſtin 
conlifgeration, The heathens, and all mankind in all ages, 
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that if theſe angels act by the immediate command of God, 
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have been under the care and ſuperintendency of divine p 


vidence, and even of a particular providence in the ſenſe in 
which we are now conſidering it; i. e. a providence which ex- 
tendeth to the individuals of the human race, inſpecting their 


actions, and diſpoſing and governing the events relating to 


them. But they were not under the Zewi/h theocracy. which 


was a peculiar conſtitution, eſtabliſhed for very wiſe purpoſes, 


the reaſons and ends of which I ſhall afterwards have occaſion 
more particularly to conſider. At preſent I ſhall only obſerve, 


that though under that conſtitution we may juſtly ſuppoſe there 


were extraordinary interpolitions in a way of mercy and judg- 
ment, both national, and relating to particular perſons, more 

frequently than there would have been under another conſtitu- 

tion, yet the deſign of it was not, as our author ſuppoſes, 


that providence ſhould interpoſle for giving a preſent immediate 


reward to every good man, and every good action, and for im- 


mediately puniſhing every bad one. We find frequently pathe- 


tical complaints even under that diſpenſation, of the calamities 
and ſufferings of good men, and the proſperity of the wicked. 


This gave occaſion to the 37th and 73d Pſalms. See alſo 
Pſalm xvii. 14. Jer. xii. 1, 2. The proper ultimate reward 


of good men, and puniſhment of the wicked, was ill reſerved 
for a future ſtate of retributions, which, though not expreſly 
mentioned in their law, was believed and expected; as a 
eth from what Solomon hath ſaid concerning it, Eccleſ. iii. 16, 


17. Xll, 14. 


| I ſhall conclude this letter with taking notice of an obſerva- 
tion of our author, which is deſigned to take off the force of 

an argument that Mr. Vollaſton had offered. It will be of little 
4. ſervice,” ſaith he, to the ſcheme of particular providences, 


to fay, like Wollaſton, that there may be incorporeal, or at 
cc 


leaſt inviſible beings, of intellect and powers ſuperior to 
man, and capable of mighty things : and that theſe beings 


may be the miniſters of God, and the authors of thoſe pro- 


vidences.” He pretends, that there is no proof that there 


are ſuch beings ; and ridicules the doctrine of Genii or D2mons, 


as having been * owing to ancient aſtrologers, and the knaves or 
c«c 


madmen that profeſſed theurgic magic.” And he argues, 
«c 


it is in oppaſition to his general providence, and to ſupply 


over mankind to thoſe beings *.” But it is with an ill grace 


that this writer ſeems here to queſtion the exiſtence of angels, 
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the defects of it; and that it is to give up the government 
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when yet he frequently intimates, that there are many orders 
of beings much ſuperior to man, and that man is of the loweſt 
order of intellectual beings. He repreſents it as a thing highly 
probable, that ** there is a gradation from man through various 
«* forms of ſenſe, intelligence, and reaſon, up to beings unknown 


«4 tous, Whole rank in the intellectual world is even above our 


© conception s:. And that © there may be as much difference 
« between ſome other creatures of God and man, as there is be- 


e tween man and an oyſter*.” And if it be allowed, that there 


are created intelligences much ſuperior to man, where is the 
abſurdity of ſuppoſing that they are employed by divine wiſdom 


as the inſtruments and agents of providence in its adminiſtra- 


tions towards the human race ? Higher orders of creatures may 
in the original plan of providence be deſigned to aſſiſt, and ex- 
erciſe ſome ſuperintendency over the lower. It may reaſonably 
be conceived, that this may contribute to promote the beauty 


and order of the univerſe, and to connect the different orders 
of beings, and carry on a proper intercourſe betwetn them. 


It is certain, that the exiſtence, and the interpoſitions of ſuch 
beings on ſpecial occaſions, has been generally believed by man- 
kind in all ages; and it is clearly determined in the revelation | 


contained in the holy ſcripture : fo that it may be now aſſumed 
not merely as a reaſonable hypotheſis, but as a truth that can 
be depended upon. Nor does the making uſe of angels as 
agents or inſtruments in the adminiſtrations of providence argue 
any defect of providence, as he is pleaſed to inſinuate, which 
ſtill overſees and directs the whole. For when God makes uſe 
of inſtruments in the courſe of his providence, it is not becauſe, 
like human governors, he is unable to do it immediately by 
| himſelf, and cannot be perſonally preſent ; for he is {till preſent 
to every part of the creation, and all things are under his 
direction and ſuperintendency. But he is pleaſed to make uſe 
of ſome of his creatures as inſtruments in conferring benefits, 
or inflicting chaſtiſements upon others, for the better carrying 


on the order and ceconomy of his kingdom, and for many wiſe 


ends which we cannot pretend at preſent diſtinctly to aſſign. 


In my next I ſhall conſider what Lord Bolingbroke hath offer- 


ed concerning the immortality of the ſoul, and a future ſtate. 
of retributions, which will let us farther into the true intention 


of his ſcheme. 


„ i Han, Ke. 
Vol. v. p. 329, 330. Vol. iv. P. 177. 
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